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FOREWORD 


This monograph describes the dramatic changes both in the 
attitudes of women toward working outside the home and in 
their actual participation in the work force. It is based 
On a 5-year longitudinal study of more than 5,000 women 
aged 14 to 24 when first interviewed. 


Women are entering the U.S. labor force in greater numbers 
each year. The number of interviewees who approve the 

idea of a woman's working even though her husband disagrees 
has more than doubled during the last 5 years. Data also 
indicate that women are no longer dropping out of the 

labor force for extended periods of time to have children 
as they once did. Substantial proportions--35 percent of 
the white women and almost 50 percent of the blacks--were 
back on the job within 5 months after birth of their 
children, and most of these returned to full-time work. 


Marriage disruption has a great impact on the women's 
participation in the labor force. The study pointed out 
that one of every eight white women and nearly a third of 
the black women were involved in either divorce or some 
type of separation. When children were not present, the 
women's labor force participation rose quickly to the 
level of never-married women. 


Despite affirmative action programs and publicity on the 
Career success of women in stereotypical male positions, 
most women have not changed their career aspirations. 
They continue to plan careers in traditionally female 
positions. As a result, they continue to occupy lower 
paying positions. 


Since the trends indicated in this study are predicted 
to continue, it is essential that young women be 
encouraged to obtain the job skills needed to work more 
productively and continuously than they envision as 
teenagers. The data and analyses in this monograph 
should be important aids to counselors, persons in 
training positions, and individuals who are concerned 
with young women in planning their careers. 


HOWARD ROSEN 

Director 

Office of Research 
and Development 
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PREFACE 


For more than a decade the Center for Human Resource Research of 
The Ohio State University and the U.S. Bureau of the Census, under 
separate contracts with the Employment and Training Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, have been engaged in the National 
Longitudinal Surveys (NLS) of labor market experience. Four subsets of 
the United States civilian population are being studied: young men who 
at the inception of the study were 14 to 2h years of age; a counterpart 
group of young women; women 30 to 44 years of age; and men 45 to 59 
years of age. These groups were selected because each is confronted 
with special labor market problems that are challenging to policy 
makers: for the middle-aged men, problems of skill obsolescence and 
deteriorating health that may make reemployment difficult if jobs are 
lost; for the older group of women, problems associated with reentry 
to the labor market after children are in school or grown; and for the 
young men and women, the problems revolving around occupational choice, 
preparation for work and the often difficult period of accommodation to 
the labor market when formal schooling has been completed. 


For each of these four population groups a national probability 
sample of the noninstitutional civilian population was drawn by the 
Census Bureau in 1966; interviews have been conducted periodically by 
Census enumerators utilizing questionnaires prepared by the Center for 
Human Resource Research. Originally contemplated as covering a five- 
year period, the surveys have been so successful and attrition so small 
that they have been continued beyond the initially planned expiration 
dates. As of the end of 1977, the older cohort of men had been 
interviewed in 1966, 1967, 1968 (mail), 1969, 1971, 1973 (telephone) , 
1975 (telephone) and 1976; the older cohort of women in 1967, 1968 
(mail), 1969, 1971, 1972, 1974 (telephone), 1976 (telephone) and 1977; 
the young women annually between 1968 and 1973 and in 1975 (telephone) 
and 1977 (telephone); and the young men annually between 1966 and 1971, 
in 1973 and 1975 by telephone, and again in person in 1976. In early 
1978, a personal interview with the young women will complete a decade 
of interviews with all four cohorts. 


Current plans call for relatively brief telephone surveys of the 
existing samples in the twelfth and fourteenth years, and a longer 
face-to-face interview in the fifteenth year. Thus, the final 
interview of the two male groups is scheduled for 1981, while the 
corresponding surveys for the older and younger cohorts of women will 
take place in 1982 and 1983, respectively. The Bureau of the Census 
will continue to be responsible for the field work and data reduction. 


In addition, on the basis of a questionnaire survey of all known 
users of NLS data and a recommendation by an interdisciplinary panel 
of experts, the Department of Labor has decided to begin interviews 


with two new cohorts of youth. The new cohorts are being designed to 
permit a replication of much of the analysis made of the earlier 
cohorts of young women and young men and also to allow an evaluation of 
the expanded employment and training programs for youth legislated by 
the 1977 amendments to the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. 
To these ends, a national probability sample will be drawn consisting 
of 6,000 young women and 6,000 young men between the ages of 14 and 

21, with overrepresentation of blacks, Hispanics, and economically 
disadvantaged whites. 


According to current plans, the new sample of youth will be 
interviewed for the first time in November 1978. The Center for Human 
Resource Research will enter into a subcontract with a survey research 
organization for designing the sample, conducting the field work, and 
preparing the data files. This organization is to be selected on the 
basis of the recommendation of a panel of experts who will have 
reviewed proposals submitted by a number of such organizations. 


A substantial body of literature has already appeared based upon 
the NLS data. Seventeen volumes of comprehensive reports have been 
published on surveys conducted through 1972. These have appeared 
under the titles of The Pre-Retirement Years (middle-aged men: four 
volumes); Dual Careers (mature women: four volumes); Years for 
Decision (young women: three volumes); and Career Thresholds (young 
men: six volumes). In addition, over 200 reports on specific topics 
have been prepared by staff members of the Center for Human Resource 
Research and other researchers throughout the country who have acquired 
public-use versions of the NLS tapes. 


The present volume is based on the surveys of young women through 
1973. It differs from the previous volumes in the Years for Decision 
series in two major ways. First, it neither attempts to cover all 
aspects of the data comprehensively nor focuses on a single narrow 
topic. Rather, it consists of a set of interrelated studies on topics 
that are conceived to be important in understanding the educational, 
labor market and family experiences of young women. Second, rather 
than relying entirely on tabular analysis as have most of the previous 
volumes, all of the chapters except the introductory one employ 
multivariate statistical techniques. 


While accepting sole responsibility for whatever limitations the 
volume may have, we wish to acknowledge our debt to a large number of 
persons without whose contributions neither the overall study nor the 
present volume would have been possible. The first acknowledgement 
must go to the several thousand members of the sample whose generous 
cooperation in repeated interviews has provided the raw materials for 
our endeavor. 


Several officials of the Employment and Training Administration 
have been very helpful over the years in providing suggestions for the 


design of the NLS and in reviewing carefully the preliminary drafts 

of our reports. We wish to acknowledge especially the continuous 
support and encouragement of Howard Rosen, Director of the Office of 
Research and Development, and the valuable advice provided by Stuart 
Garfinkle, Jacob Schiffman, Rose Wiener, and Ellen Sehgal, who have 

at various times over the years served as monitors of the NLS project. 
In addition, a number of individuals in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
read portions of the manuscript and provided us with numerous helpful 
comments. 
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The research staff of the Center for Human Resource Research has 
enjoyed the continuous expert and friendly collaboration of personnel 
of the Bureau of the Census, who have been responsible for developing 
the samples, conducting all of the interviews, coding and editing the 
data, and preparing the initial versions of the computer tapes. We 
should like to acknowledge especially our debt to Earle Gerson, Chief 
of the Demographic Surveys Division and to his predecessors Daniel 
Levine and Robert Pearl; to Robert Mangold, Chief of the Longitudinal 
Surveys Branch; to Marie Argana, his immediate predecessor; and to 
their colleagues Sharon Fondelier, Pat Healy, Carrol Kindel, Dorothy 
Koger, and Thomas Scopp. These are the individuals in the Census 
Bureau with whom we have had immediate contact in the recent past. In 
addition, we wish to express our appreciation to Kenneth Frail of the 
Field Division for directing the data collection; to David Lipscomb and 
Eleanor Brown and their staff of the Systems Division for editing and 
coding the interview schedules; and to Kenneth Kaplan and Reginald 
Masano for the preparation of the computer tapes. 


The process of revising the computer tapes received from the 
Census Bureau and producing all of the tables and regressions incor- 
porated in this volume was the responsibility of the Data Processing 
Unit of the Center for Human Resource Research under the direction of 
Carol Sheets and her predecessor Robert Shondel. Especial thanks go 
to Janie Campanizzi, Rufus Milsted, Jack Schrull, R. Barry Shuman, Pam 
Sparrow, Tom Steedman, Keith Stober, Ron Taylor, and Pete Tomasek whose 
programming and other technical assistance were of invaluable assistance 
to us in preparing this particular report. 


Herbert S. Parnes provided us with his continuing guidance and 
advice. We also owe debts of gratitude to our colleagues Stan Benecki, 
Steven Hills, Gilbert Nestel and Lois Shaw of the Center who generously 
provided of their time in carefully reviewing the various drafts of 
this volume. In addition, thanks go out to our ex-colleagues John T. 
Grasso, Andrew I. Kohen and Richard Shortlidge who provided 
helpful comments. In addition to the research assistance mentioned 
in the specific chapters we would like to particularly acknowledge 
the work of R. Jean Haurin and Ellen Mumma who, over a period of many 
months, carried out the thankless task of coordinating, fact checking, 
proofing and editing this volume. 


Finally, the authors are especially indebted to Jeanie Barnes 
who impeccably typed endless versions of this report, always with a 
tight deadline and always with a smile. Her ability to translate 
unreadable scribbles into the English language was nothing short of 
miraculous. For her skillful assistance we are most grateful. 


Frank Mott 
November 1977 
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The Office of Research and Development of the Office of 
Policy, Evaluation and Research, Employment and Training 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, was authorized 
first under the Manpower Development and Training Act 
(MDTA) of 1962, and then under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) of 1973, to conduct research, 
experimentation, and demonstration to solve social and 
economic problems relative to the employment and training 
of unemployed and underemployed workers. Research also 
includes national longitudinal surveys of age cohorts of 
the population at critical transition stages in working 
life which examine the labor market experience of these 
cohorts. Studies are conducted on labor market structures 
and operations, obstacles to employment, mobility, how 
individuals search for jobs, and various problems that 
pertain particularly to disadvantaged persons. Experimen- 
tal or demonstration projects may test a new technique of 
intervention, a different institutional arrangement for 
delivery, or innovative ways to combine resources. 


Analyses of the results of the most significant of these 
studies, descriptions of processes, handbooks of 
procedures, or other products designed specifically for 
planners, administrators, and operators in the CETA system 
are issued as monographs in a continuing series. Informa- 
tion concerning all projects in process or completed 
during the previous 3 years is contained in an annual 
catalog of activities, Research and Development Projects. 
This publication and those in the monograph series may 

be obtained, upon request, from: 


Inquiries Unit 

Employment and Training Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Room 10225 Patrick Henry Building 

601 D Street, N.W. 

Washington, Dv CUen20213 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Frank Mott 


Thirty years ago, a volume focusing on the labor market activity of 
young women would probably have been prefaced by a statement pointing to 
such work as a transitory activity between school and assuming the 
family responsibilities of marriage. Women who maintained a continuing 
lifetime attachment to the labor force were exceptions to the norm. 
Thus, counseling and guidance for young women of high school and post- 
high school age were predicated on the assumption that their labor 
market activity would, generally speaking, be temporary. 


What this volume will demonstrate is that the dogma of an earlier 
generation would be counterproductive for young women reaching adulthood 
in the seventies. While the woman graduating from high school or 
college in 1977 will in all likelihood marry and have a couple of 
children, she will also probably spend a major portion of her life at 
work in the labor market. To be sure, for most women, the birth of a 
first child will be associated with a withdrawal from the labor force, 
but only temporarily. For a variety of reasons, women will probably 
maintain ties to the labor force to a degree unparalleled in the 
history of this country. To fail to make this clear to the current 
generation of young women approaching adulthood is to do a disservice 
both to them and to the society at large. The adolescent woman must 
be encouraged to acquire job related skills that will serve her for a 
lifetime of work activity. 


PLAN OF THE VOLUME 


The studies in this volume provide the empirical basis for and an 
elaboration of the thesis presented above. Based on a comprehensive 
set of data obtained through personal interviews with a national sample 
of young women over the period 1968 to 1973, they all focus either on 
aspects of the labor market experience of the current generation of 
young women or on facets of their lives that have substantial 
relationships to their labor market activity. 


The remainder of this chapter describes the data base and presents 
an overview of the patterns of change in the lives of the young women 
over the five-year period covered by the study as well as highlights 
from the various chapters. Chapter 2 examines an aspect of the prepa- 
ration for the world of work--college attendance. More specifically, 
it investigates the factors associated with desires and expectations 
for higher education, as well as actual college attendance. The factors 
determining the quality of the institution a woman attends are also 
explored. These are important topics since they have profound 


implications for the future labor market behavior and experience of 
the young women. 


Chapter 3 focuses on the labor force dynamics associated with 
withdrawal from and reentry into the labor force when a woman bears 
her first child. This chapter studies in great detail a point in the 
life cycle that has heretofore been examined only superficially, and 
suggests several’ socioeconomic rationales for the differences between 
white and black behavior patterns. It also provides dramatic evidence 
of the strong labor force attachment of many young mothers. 


Shifting somewhat from current to prospective labor force 
activities, Chapter 4 explores the characteristics of young women that 
are associated with the choice of an "atypical" occupation, i.e., one 
traditionally considered to be a "male occupation." The chapter also 
seeks to ascertain whether young women are anticipating kinds of work 
in which future demand is expected to be strong. Also employing the 
longer time span, Chapter 5 addresses the question of whether investment 
in on-the-job training is related to an expectation of long-term 
attachment to the labor force. That is, are women who anticipate 
extensive lifetime labor force attachment more likely than their less 
committed counterparts to take jobs with larger training components 
(and lower initial wages)? 


Chapter 6 analyzes some of the causes as well as the consequences 
of migration for the economic welfare of young women and their families. 
The importance of this topic is indicated by the fact that about one- 
third of the young women were living in a different county or 
metropolitan area in 1973 than in 1968. 


Marital disruption is another phenomenon that affects the lives 
of surprisingly large numbers of young women. About 12 percent of the 
white women and more than 30 percent of the black who were married at 
any time between 1968 and 1973 experienced a separation or divorce 
during that five-year period. Chapter 7 examines some of the determi- 
nants of marital disruption, and also analyzes in some detail the 
short run economic consequences for the women and their children. The 
longitudinal nature of the data make them ideal for this kind of 
analysis, for one can follow the same young women from an intact 
marriage, through the disruption transition process, and into the 
early phases of postdisruption life. 


THE NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL SURVEYS OF YOUNG WOMEN 


The Sample 


In early 1968, the U.S. Bureau of the Census, under contract with 
the Employment and Training Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Labor, interviewed a nationally representative cross-section of 5,159 


young women aged 14 to 24, including 3,638 white and 1,459 black 
respondents.+ Black women were deliberately oversampled to provide 

a sufficiently large number of blacks for statistically reliable 
racial comparisons. These women were reinterviewed each year through 
1973. The interviews included extensive batteries of questions 
relating to their education, employment, family life and a host of 
other characteristics that were hypothesized to affect or reflect 
labor market experience.3 


As of the 1973 survey, fully 4,424 of the original 5,159 
respondents were still being interviewed, representing 85.8 percent of 
the original sample--86.5 percent of the whites and 84.3 percent of 
the blacks. Thus, reflecting the diligent field work of the Bureau of 
the Census, attrition from the sample has been relatively low and no 
major nonresponse biases are known to exist. Appendix Table 1A.1 
presents in some detail the relatively minor variations in response 
rates by selected characteristics for this sample between 1968 and 


1973. 


Reflecting the sampling procedures utilized by the Bureau of the 
Census, both the separate black and white samples as well as the 
combined race sample must be appropriately weighted in order to provide 
accurate population estimates. For this reason, unless otherwise 
specified, all of the tabular and multivariate analyses in this volume 
are based on weighted data. However, in all of the tabular and multi- 
variate material the "number of respondents" refers to the unweighted 
number of young women in the sample studied. 


Ithe interviews with these young women have continued beyond the 
1973 interview round. Relatively brief telephone interviews have been 
accomplished in 1975 and 1977 and a lengthy personal interview will be 
completed in 1978. Additional interviews with this cohort are being 
contemplated for 1979, 1981 and 1983. 


The National Longitudinal Surveys also include continuing 
interviews with three other cohorts: men 45 to 59 and 14 to 2h years 
of age when first interviewed in 1966, and women aged 30 to 44 years 
when first interviewed in 1967. See The National Longitudinal Surveys 
Handbook, Center for Human Resource Research, The Ohio State University, 
August 1976, for a complete description of these surveys. 


“ror a detailed description of the sampling, interviewing and 
estimating procedures, see Appendix A. The overall sample also 
included 62 respondents of races other than white or black who are 
included in the analyses of this volume. 


3the complete interview schedules for the 1968 and 1973 surveys 
are included at the end of the volume. 


Nature of the Data 


The uniqueness of the National Longitudinal Surveys rests in the 
panel nature of the data; that is, information is provided at a 
number of points in time for the same group of respondents. Thus, it 
is possible to examine in some detail the dynamics of a young woman's 
activities. For example, from an employment perspective, one can follow 
a woman job by job through the 1968 to 1973 period. One can also view 
changes in her educational activities and in her family and household 
status. Obviously, all of these and other behavior patterns can be 
juxtaposed, depending on one's research interests, with a view to 
ascertaining the relationships that exist both at a given point in 
time and over time. In this context, the longitudinal character of 
the data permits one to go much further in establishing directicas of 
causation than is possible with cross-sectional data. For example, the 
fact that attitudes or psychological orientations measured at one point 
in time are related to subsequent behavior increases the likelihood that 
the attitude is conditioning rather than merely reflecting the 
behavior. 


A number of the chapters in this volume take advantage of this 
unique longitudinal dimension of the data set. The chapter on college 
attendance follows young women from their final high school year 
through the early posthigh-school years, comparing the likelihood of 
college attendance for women with different background characteristics. 
The following chapter, which focuses on work activity surrounding the 
first birth event, examines the ability of women to attain their 
prebirth wage and occupational status in their first postbirth job; 
an analysis that is possible only with a data set which follows the same 
women over a period of time. 


Chapter 6, which examines the socioeconomic determinants and 
consequences of geographic mobility, also utilizes longitudinal aspects 
of the data set by comparing locational characteristics of the same 
women at different points in time, examining in particular, income and 
work-related characteristics of the respondents before and after the 
moves. Without the temporal dimensions of the data set, much of this 
analysis would not be possible. Finally, the NLS data make it possible 
to examine in great detail socioeconomic determinants and consequences 
of the marital disruption process. Thus. most of the analyses in this 
volume are heavily contingent on the availability of panel data and, as 
such, could not have been as successfully accomplished with standard 
cross-sectional data and methodological procedures. 


1968 to 1973: A DESCRIPTIVE OVERVIEW 


For a substantial portion of the cohort of young women under 
consideration in this volume, the years between 1968 and 1973 represent 
a period of maturation. The youngest five-year age group, al l.aor: 


whom were in their teens when the study began, were 19 to 23 in 1973. 
Thus, for many of these women, the five-year interval encompassed 
leaving school, labor market entry, marriage or the forming of other 
permanent relationships, and childbearing. 


In addition to this maturational process, the 1968 to 1973 
period is often felt to be a period of significant social change 
which might be evidenced by changes in family formation patterns, work 
behavior and attitudes for women of a given age. For this reason, 
in addition to highlighting overall trends for the entire NLS young 
woman's cohort over the half decade, separate comparisons are made, 
where appropriate, between women who were 20 to 24 in 1968 and those 
of the same ages in 1973. 


Changes in Household and Family Status 


Figure 1.1 highlights in a summary manner many of the maturational 
patterns of change. The proportion of the cohort enrolled in school 
declined from 52.1 to 13.4 percent for the white young women and from 
48.2 to 13.3 percent for their black counterparts. Paralleling this 
decline, there were major shifts in household and marital patterns, as 
evidenced by the sharp decline in the proportions of young women living 
with their parents and the concomitant increase in the percentages who 
were married. As may be noted in Tables 1.1 and 1.2, there are 
significant racial variations in some of these changes. Whereas in 
1968 the household compositions and marital statuses of the young black 
and white women are somewhat similar, by 1973 there are dramatic 
distinctions. In 1973, 42 percent of the black women had never been 
married and 17 percent were either separated, divorced or widowed, 
compared with only 27 and 6 percent, respectively, for the white women. 
Whereas two-thirds of the white women are in an intact marriage, only 
two-fifths of the black women are living with husbands. Parallel 
differences between blacks and whites are evident in the data on house- 
hold status. Black women in 1973 are somewhat more likely than white 
to be living with their parents and are twice as likely to be in a 
living arrangement that does not include either parents or a husband. 
These data suggest that from the perspective of living arrangements, 
the transition to adulthood for the average black woman may be far 
more complex than for her white counterpart. They also suggest that 
substantially greater proportions of young adult black women need 
employment as a primary means of supporting themselves during this 
difficult transitional period. 


get causs of the many social and economic differences between the 
black and white young women, virtually all of the discussion in this 
and subsequent chapters will be based on separate racial analyses. 
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(A and B) Trends in Selected Sociodemographic Characteristics 
for White and Black Women, 1968 to 1973 
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While a comparison of statuses at just two points in time five 
years apart is an obvious simplification of the dynamics of change, 
there is one other major point worth noting in Tables 1.1 and 1.2. 
Whereas black women were less likely to move into a marriage during 
the half decade, they were much more likely to move out of marriage. 
About one-tenth of the white women who were married in 1968 were 
either separated, widowed or divorced in 1973, compared with one-third 
of their black counterparts. This large and growing group requires 
special employment-related assistance, a fact highlighted in Chapter 7. 


Tables 1.3 and 1.4 suggest that these cohort trends in changes 
in family and marital status represent more than just an aging process. 
Comparing black and white young women who were 20 to 24 years of age 
in 1968 with women the same age in 1973, certain secular trends may 
be noted. There appears to be a trend toward delayed marriages as 
indicated by higher proportions never married in 1973 and lower pro- 
portions married and living with their husbands. Also, the proportion 
of women age 20 to 24 who were separated or divorced increased over the 
five year period. All of these changes are consistent with the 
significantly greater proportions of white and black women living in 
"other" household relationships--not with parents or a husband. Indeed, 
by 1973, about 19 percent of white and fully a third of black 20 to 24 
year old women were not living with either their parents or their 
spouse. On average, these women presumably may have a greater need 
for self earned income than women living in other household 
arrangements. 


Paralleling these rather dramatic changes in household and marital 
status are sharp increases in the percentage of women with children. 
Figure 1.1 depicts the overall trend, and Table 1.5 describes the 
pattern in greater detail. The percentage of white women who have had 
at least one child increases from slightly under one-fourth to about 
one-half during the five-year period, and the corresponding proportion 
of black women increases from one-third to about two-thirds. The data 
indicate that this childbearing period is far from complete--consistent 
with the knowledge that the youngest women in the study are only 19 
years of age as of 1973. Over 60 percent of the white and 50 percent 
of the black women who had no children in 1968 still had not given birth 
by 1973. 


Table 1.6 indicates somewhat more fully the demographic transition 
process these women are currently undergoing. Only about 6 percent of 
those white women who were 15 to 19 in 1968 had borne a child as of 
that date. By. 1973, about 36 percent of this group had borne at least 
one child. Shifting momentarily from one age group to another, 
between 1968 and 1973, the proportion of women who were mothers 
among those who were 20 to 24 in 1968 increased from about 43 to 
Tl percent. 


Whereas the above represents the increase in motherhood due to 
aging per se, a not surprising phenomenon, the secular change for a 
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Table 1.3 


Household structure 


Number of respondents 
Total percent 

Lived with marentas 
Lived with husband 
Other 


Number of respondents 
Total percent 

Lived with parents” 
Lived with husband 
Other 


Universe consists of respondents who were interviewed in 1968 and 


1973. 


Includes very small percentages of respondents living with parents 


and husband. 


and 1973, by Race@ 


(Percentage distributions) 


Household Structure for Selected Age Groups in 1968 
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Table 1.4 Marital Status for Selected Age Groups in 1968 and 
1973, by Race® 


(Percentage distributions) 


Marital status 


Number of respondents 
Total percent 
Never married 


Married, spose 
nresent or absent 


Separated, divorced 


or widowed 


Number of respondents 
Total percent 
Never married 


Married, spouse 
present or absent 


Separated, divorced 
or widowed 


a Universe consists of respondents interviewed in 1968 and 1972. 
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Table 1.6 Parental Status for Selected Age Groups in 1968 and 
1973, by Race® 


(Percentage distributions) 


3 
Age 15-19 |Age 20-24 | Age 20-24 |Age 25-29 
WHITES 


Parental status 


Number of respondents 
Total percent 
No children 


Youngest preschool 
(age 0-4) 


Youngest school age 
(age 5 or over) 


Number of respondents 
Total percent 
No children 


Youngest preschool 
(age 0-4) 


Youngest school age 
(age 5 or over) 


a Universe consists of respondents who were interviewed in 1968 and 
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given age group over the five-year period is actually in the opposite 
direction. Among white women, the proportion of 20 to 24 year olds 
without children increased fairly sharply from 57 to 64 percent, 
consistent with the marriage and household information noted earlier. 
This trend towards childlessness or a later average age for child- 
bearing has major implications for the proportion of young adult 
women who can be expected to seek employment now and in the years 
ahead. 


While the longitudinal dimensions of the NLS do not permit 
measuring secular changes in the fertility patterns of women age ED 
to 29 in 1973, there is one important point concerning this group 
worth noting. Since the average black woman in the original 14-to 
24-year-old cohort began her childbearing at a somewhat earlier age, 
she is now further along in her family building process than her 
white counterpart. That is, an examination of the distribution of 
25-to 29-year-old black and white women by parent status indicates 
that even though a slightly higher proportion of the black women have 
borne a child by 1973; a significantly higher proportion of those 
with children now have a youngest child of school age (about 31 
percent for black 25- to 29-year-old women compared with only 22 
percent for the white women). This evidence strongly supports the 
notion (documented in some detail in Chapter 3) that this generation 
of black women intend to have only a limited number of children and 
either are or soon will be seeking meaningful employment opportunities 
for a lifetime of work. 


Changes in Labor Force Participation 


Whereas the association between childbearing and employment status 
may be noted from the overall labor force participation rates and the 
percentages of women with children described in Figures 1.1 and l.e, 
the impact of the birth event and of changes in child status may be 
more directly noted in Table 1.7. Women who were without children both 
in 1968 and 1973 had by far the sharpest increases in labor force 
participation during the period. In 1968 their rates were only 
moderate, reflecting their younger average age and greater school 
enrollment rates. By 1973, the majority of these women had entered 
employment. In all likelihood, many in this group will show significant 
but temporary declines in their labor force participation in the 
immediate years ahead as they enter their childbearing years. White 
women who had their first child between 1968 and 1973 evidenced sharp 
declines in participation. whereas black women in this categorv 
evidenced a modest increase in varticivation. Even though all of these 
women had a child of preschool age in the home, about 42 percent of the 
white women and 57 vercent of the black were in the labor force at the 
time of their 1973 interview. This group is analyzed in detail in 
Chapter 3. Finally, women who had their first child before 1968 had 
minor increases in participation during the period, partly reflecting 
the aging of their youngest child. White labor force participation 
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Figure 1.2 (A and B) Trends in Selected Socioeconomic Characteristics 
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rates for this group increased about 9 percentage points compared with 
@ more modest increase of 3 percentage points for the blacks. 


The longitudinal character of the data set may be utilized to 
probe somewhat further into the dynamics of this labor force transition. 
For example, while the labor force participation rate for all white 
women in the sample increased by about 13 points between the 1968 and 
1973 interview dates, in actuality about 16 percent of the women were 
in the labor force in 1968 and out in 1973. Conversely, 29 percent were 
out in 1968 but had entered by 1973. For the black women, labor force 
participation increased by 16 points representing a "netting out" of 
the 30 percent who entered the labor force and 14 percent who exited. 
These estimates are, of course, gross understatements of the actual 
flows into and out of the labor force during the period, as a given 
individual could well have had numerous such moves during the five-year 
period. 


The above patterns are useful for describing the general nature 
of the association between work and childbearing. They also demonstrate 
that whenever one generalizes about such patterns for a group as 
diverse as a full cross-section of young women, one must be aware 
that there are substantial numbers of individuals whose experiences 
run counter to the described pattern. It may well be that these 
divergent groups, from program and policy perspectives, represent 
individuals with special and different needs. For example, it is not 
unreasonable to speculate that the 15 percent of all white women and 
27 percent of all black women who gave birth to a first child between 
1968 and 1973 and entered the labor force during that period represent 
women with a very high commitment or strong economic need to work. As 
such, they may well be especially worthy of careful analysis. 


Much of the above discussion has highlighted changes in both 
demographic and labor force characteristics of young women associated 
with the maturation process as well as secular changes. The overall 
labor force participation changes cited largely reflect changes in 
household and family structure. Focusing once again somewhat more 
narrowly on the 20- to 24-year-old groups in 1968 and 1973, some rather 
dramatic short term secular changes may be noted. The overall labor 
force participation rate for white 20 to 24 year olds increased from 
about 58 to 66 percent in the short five-year period (Table 1.8). 

It is to be noted that this secular chnage does not reflect a demo- 
graphic phenomenon but rather a dramatic 11 point increase in the 
participation rate of 20- to 24-year-old women with children between 
the survey dates. A smaller, but still notable trend was evidenced for 
black women. Thus, independent of all the demographic factors noted 
earlier, there have been major changes in the willingness and desire of 
young women with children to participate in the labor force. 


Several secular trends have been documented or at least alluded 
to above. They include apparent changes in patterns of household and 
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Table 1.8 Labor Force Participation Rates for Selected Age 
Groups in 1968 and 1973, by Race and Parental Status 


Parental status 
Age 15-19] Age 20-24 | Age 20-24 | Age 25-29 


Number of respondents 
Total or average 
Child on survey date 


No child on survey 
date 


Number of respondents 
Total or average 
Child on survey date 


No child on survey 
date 


Universe consists of respondents who were interviewed in 1968 and 


1973. 


family relationships, changes in childbearing patterns as well as 
secular increases in working propensities. All of these factors 
undoubtedly represent components of the generally acknowledged movement 
towards greater equality between the sexes in the rights and 
responsibilities of adulthood. 


Changes in Other Work-Related Characteristics 


Not only was there a significant net movement into the labor 
force between 1968 and 1973, but for those women working at both 
points in time there is some evidence of occupational upgrading 
during that period. As may be noted in Table 1.9, the proportion of 
employed white women in professional jobs increased from about 15 to 
22 percent. For black women the increase was from about 6 to 12 
percent. For both white and black women, there were increases in 
other white collar employment and significant declines in employment 
in service occupations. For whites, much of the occupational upgrading 
reflected the movement out of school by women who were employed 
at both points in time, as evidenced by significant increases in 
professional and other white collar employment for 15 to 19 year olds 
between 1968 and 1973 but only marginal increases for 20 to 24 year 
olds. For blacks, occupational upgrading was more evenly divided 
between women who were aged 15 to 19 in 1968 and women who were 20 to 
24, reflecting at least in part the more delayed entry of blacks into 
the nonstudent labor force. 


Coincident with the occupational upgrading were increases in 
real hourly wages (in 1967 dollars) for women of both races who were 
working in both years. For whites, the increase was from $1.55 to 
$2.22, or 43 percent; for blacks, average hourly earnings rose from 
$1.48 to $1.95, an increase of 32 percent. Thus, there is evidence 
of increased earnings over time associated with increased work 
experience and, perhaps, with maturation per se. This issue is 
considered in some detail in Chapter 5.2 


Two other factors normally considered to be associated with 
changes in labor force participation levels showed no significant 
association with changes in work in overview tables and thus are not 
noted here. First, while substantial proportions of black and white 
women (24 and 33 percent respectively) were living in a different 
county in 1973 than in 1968, there were no differences in participation 
levels at this gross level of analysis. This issue is considered more 
carefully in Chapter 6. Second, black and white women who evidenced 
a health condition in 1968 and 1973 had labor force rates not signifi- 
cantly different from women healthy at both points in time. It should 
be noted that for both races, the "ill health" group is extremely 
small, representing only 2.7 percent of all white and 3.5 percent of 
all black women. 
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Some Perspectives on Attitude Changes 


There is very little evidence of unhappiness with work among those 
women in our sample with the most extensive work attachment. Focusing 
on those women employed in 1968 and 1973, fully 90 percent of the white 
and 85 percent of the black women said they liked their 1968 jobs 
(Table 1.10). There were only minor changes in these feelings etween 
1968 and 1973 as the proportion who liked their jobs "very much" 
declined about 10 percentage points during that period, being offset 
by a corresponding rise in the proportion who liked their job 
"somewhat." Also at the disaggregated level, it is of some interest 
to note that whereas fewer than 10 percent of those who liked their 
jobs in 1968 disliked their jobs in 1973, more than 80 percent of those 
who had disliked their jobs in 1968 liked them in 1973. (There was no 
difference in the responses of 15 to 19 year olds in 1968 and 20 to 24 
year olds in this regard.) There are several possible explanations for 
this. First, unhappy workers are probably more likely to leave the 
labor force if they have the option to do so. Second, unhappy workers 
undoubtedly are more likely to change jobs in a search for more 
satisfactory working conditions. 


In addition to the specific feelings of job satisfaction of the 
working group of women, there is evidence of profound change between 
1968 and 1972 in the attitudes of young women toward the propriety of 
labor market activity on the part of mothers of young children. One 
might anticipate some shift toward more positive attitudes about work 
among young women as they mature, marry, and gain work experience. 
However, of greatest interest is the question of whether there are 
secular forces at work which have caused women with the same charac- 
teristics to be more positively disposed toward work outside the home. 
Table 1.11 provides some dramatic evidence in this regard. Within a 
given year (either 1968 or 1972), there is only weak evidence of 
shifts towards more positive work attitudes as one moves from younger 
to older respondents. However, if one compares 18 to 21 or 21 to 24 
year olds across years, there are large shifts towards more positive 
attitudes. For example, the proportion who believe that it is all 
right for a young mother to work if the husband and wife agree increased 


Cmmese are the only two years in which this series of work 
attitude items were asked. The questions read as follows: "Now I'd 
like for you to think about a family where there is a mother, a father 
who works full time and several children under school age. A trusted 
relative who can care for the children lives nearby. In this family 
situation, how do you feel about the mother taking a full time job 
outside the home? (a) If it is absolutely necessary to make ends meet 
(b) If she prefers to work and her husband agrees (c) If she prefers 
to work, but her husband does not particularly like it." 
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Table 1.10 Comparison of Job Satisfaction in 1968 and 1973, by Ratee 


(Percentage distributions) 


Feelings about Number of Feelings about 1973 job \ereis ee 
1968 job respondents| Total | Like | Like |Dislike P : ; 
distribution 
percent] much somewhat 


Total or average 
Like much 
Like somewhat 


Dislike 


Total or average 
Like much 
Like somewhat 


Dislike 


a Universe consists of respondents who were employed in 1968 and 1973. 
b Job satisfaction is based on responses to the question: "How do you 
feel about the job you have now?" 
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Jigs ool a BN BN Percentage of Women with Positive Reactions to 
Work Role for Women in 1968 and 1972, by Age and 
Conditions of Work@>> 


Ager and worktconditt ons Percent with | Percent with 


positive positive 
response response 
fies Als eae 1972 


18 to 21 years 
Number of respondents Tend ee HOMES LS) 


Alle ri2oc) to work “if: 


(1) economic necessity ou... 93.6 
(2) husband and wife agree 65.5 80.0 
(3) even if husband disagrees ihe G) Pee 


21 to 2k years 
Number of respondents A362 1,839 


Av righteto workeef: 


(1) economic necessity 90.7 94.6 
(2) husband and wife agree 66.7 83.4 
(3) even if husband disagrees a ciel 26.6 


a Universe consists of respondents who were interviewed in 
1968 and 1972. 


b For descriptions. of questions, see footnote 6. 


from 66 to 80 percent for 18 to 21 year olds and from 67 to 83 percent 
for 21 to 24 year olds in the four-year period. Large increases also 
occur in the item asking if it is all right to work even if the husband 
disagrees. 


Table 1.12, which focuses more narrowly on the responses of 
ever-married women, shows the same trends. When the question is whether 
labor market activity by the mother of young children is appropriate 
if her husband agrees, the proportions of positive responses among 
(the same) white women increased sharply from about 68 to 85 percent 
over the four-year period. The same pattern was found when married 15 
to 19 and 20 to 24 year olds were examined: separately. Less dramatic 
increases occurred for black women, reflecting the higher level of 
positive responses by these women in 1968. It is also of some interest 
to note that whereas only 12 percent of the white women who gave a 
positive response in 1968 had shifted to a negative response by 1923 
fully 79 percent of those who had a negative attitude in 1968 had 
changed their positions by 1972. All of this suggests that there are 
social forces at work that are altering women's basic perceptions of 
their role toward a stronger work orientation. That these attitude 
changes are reflected in actual behavior will be evident from the 
analyses in several of the following chapters. 


Highlights of the Volume and Some Policy Implications 


The research presented in this volume focuses, directly and 
indirectly, on questions associated with the prospective lifetime 
work activities of women who are in their early adult years. It is 
clear that a substantial proportion of all such women, for varying 
reasons, will spend a major part of their lives inethe pabor force. 
This volume considers several factors associated with this trend 
including the educational and training experiences of women now 
reaching adulthood, rationales associated with work attachment during 
the early years of marriage, and the implications of marital breakdown 
and of family mobility patterns for work and career. 


In several important ways, the potential quality of the Lifetime 
work experience is contingent on the respondent's background. Not only 
do parental factors directly affect the quantity and quality of a young 
woman's educational experiences (Chapter 2), they also have a signifi- 
cant effect on the type of career path a woman plans to follow (Chapter 
4), In addition, the direct impact of parents on a daughter's 
educational desires, expectations and actual experiences will 
ultimately alter both the quantity and quality of her adult work 
behavior. 


We have found, not unexpectedly, that social class background, 
particularly parental income, is a powerful determinant both of the 
likelihood of college attendance and of the quality of the college 
attended. This social class facto: operates by affecting a youth's 
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Table 1.12 


Attitude 


Tota.l..or 
Positive 


Negative 


Total or 


Positive 


Negative 


Universe consists of ever-married respondents who were interviewed in 


Comparison of Percentage of Women Who Feel It Is 


Acceptable to Work Full Time If Their Husbands Agree, 


average 
attitude 
attitude 


average 
attitude 
attitude 


1968 and 1972. 


See footnote 6 for full definition of question. 


1968 and 1972, by Race@,b 


Number of 
respondents 


Percent with positive 
attitude in 1972 


Vertical 
percentage 
distribution 


"Negative attitude" 


includes a small number of "no opinions" or "Don't knows." 
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educational desires and, more directly, by determining at least 
partially her ability to afford college. 


Whereas the above conclusion is perhaps not surprising, what is 
of more than academic interest is the rather striking fact that the 
lesser likelihood of black youth to desire and actually attend college 
can be fully explained by the different socioeconomic characteristics 
of the two racial groups. In other words, a black young woman with 
socioeconomic background characteristics similar to the average white 
youth is, if anything, more likely to desire to attend and actually 
attend college. 


As a corollary to this economic theme, there is evidence that 
the parental income factor becomes even more dominant as a predictor 
of college attendance during periods of high unemployment. Thus"; sae 
the evidence in this volume is highly consistent with the thought that 
equality of education, particularly at the college level, might be fur- 
thered through income subsidizing measures which would enable more 
students from low income environments to attend college. This statement 
is relevant not only with regard to attendance per se, but equally with 
regard to a youth's ability to attend college commensurate with her 
ability. 


Moving from the dynamics of the educational attainment process into 
the early years of work attachment, the importance of socioeconomic 
factors continues to be evident. Whereas virtually all women work at 
some point after leaving school but before the birth of their first © 
child, major racial and socioeconomic differences begin to appear as 
the birth event approaches (Chapter 3). First, black young women, 
particularly the better educated, are much more likely than white 
women to be out of the labor force for only a short time in connection 
with the birth of their first child. In addition, the black woman not 
only returns to the work force more quickly but is much more likely to 
seek full-time employment when she does return. Indeed, over 80 percent 
of the black women who return to the labor force ultimately work at 
least 35 hours a week. This is as high a proportion working full time 
as before the birth. Also, for both black and white women who return 
to the labor force, the better educated are much better able to improve 
on the wages and occupational status of their prebirth job. 


We have already noted that, if given the option, black women will 
seek more and higher quality education. This education, in turn, 
enhances their ability not only to maintain closer ties with the work 
force but to enjoy superior occupational status and remuneration. 
Indeed, there is clear evidence of a selectivity process: women 
capable of earning higher salaries in the labor market are more likely 
to maintain their work ties. Conversely, women with the least economic 
bargaining power--the less educated and skilled--are least likely to 
find and maintain employment at a reasonable wage level. 


While it is evident that a substantial proportion of all women plan 
to have extensive ties with the labor market, the research reported in 
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Chapter 4 indicates that there still are extensive labor market 
information lags that impede appropriate career decisions. In general, 
when queried about their occupational plans for age 35, women tended 
to mention only a limited number of occupations, most of which are 
jobs that have been traditionally held by women. Thus, it appears 
that the "women's liberation" movement has not yet made significant 
inroads into the career thinking of young women. Moreover, some of 
these traditionally female occupations represent economically 
irrational choices under existing circumstances. For example, among 
the college educated, about one-third of the white women and almost a 
quarter of the black plan to be in a teaching profession by the time 
they reach age 35. This is an occupational area which currently does 
not offer the best job prospects. There is, however, some cause for 
optimism in this regard; between 1968 and 1973 there were decreases 
in the proportions planning to enter teaching as a career, perhaps 


reflecting a salutary effect of maturation on a young woman's 
sophistication about the world of work. 


The fact that women are to a greater degree planning more extensive 
commitments to the labor force than had been true in the past has major 
implications, some of which are highlighted in Chapter 5. One may 
expect that young women will display a greater willingness to accept 
occupational training for general as well as specific job skills even 
at the cost of lower initial wages. In other words, there is evidence 
that women with stronger prospective attachments to the labor force are 
more willing to accept lower initial wages as a price they must pay for 
a current job providing training and thereby promising higher lifetime 
earnings. 


Parenthetically, it is useful to speculate about the possible 
impact of this increasing level of work activity among young women for 
the work prospects of subsequent generations. To the extent that we 
are now witnessing a secular change in the likely lifetime work 
patterns of women, supply and demand patterns for specific occupations 
may be different in the future than they have been in the past. For 
example, most women have traditionally withdrawn from the labor force 
during the family formative years, sometimes returning for a "second 
career" as their youngest child ages. These traditional patterns 
of labor force participation opened up many job slots for new 
graduates in an occupation like teaching. To the extent that the 
current generation of women will no longer interrupt their careers 
when children are born, jobs available for new entrants into the labor 
market will become more limited. In times of high unemployment as at 
present, this situation is likely to be exacerbated for women will 
have a greater tendency to "hang on" to their jobs, in the justified 
fear that if they quit they would have a more difficult time when 
seeking to return to work. 


While the teaching profession, is admittedly a rather extreme 


illustration of this phenomenon, many other occupations, even those 
with relatively strong growth potential, could have been cited. The 
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fundamental point is that, at least for the transition generation, 
major changes in women's labor force withdrawal patterns may well be 
closely associated with greater labor force entry problems and, 
concomitantly, higher levels of youth unemployment. Within this 
context, it is useful to emphasize once more the lesson to be learned 
from Chapter 4; career guidance must make women aware of a broader 
range of possible jobs and careers than has traditionally been the 
case. This would increase the flexibility of young women in seeking 
jobs or formulating career ideas during a period when many of the 
traditional avenues of employment offer only limited prospects for 
success. 


Two other major events in the lives of many young adult women-- 
migration and marital disruption--also have major implications for 
their labor force behavior. Chapter 6 highlights the major negative 
impact that the family migration decision can have on both the wife's 
attachment to the labor force as well as her annual earnings. The 
research suggests that migration not only reduces the wife's earnings 
on average but, as a direct result of this reduction, reduces total 
family earnings as well. In other words, the increased earnings of 
the husband that accompany migration do not, on the average, compensate 
for the loss of earnings of the wife. From a purely economic 
perspective one might thus question the desirability of many moves. 
However, the results are consistent with the idea that economics may 
well not be the major motivating force behind many families’ moves--at 
least in the short run. 


Whereas migration tends to be associated with reduced levels of 
work attachment, Chapter 7 shows clearly that the process of marital 
disruption generally increases attachments to the work force, 
particularly for white women. Thus, the ability to find meaningful 
employment enables women at least partially to compensate POrsuie 
loss of a husband's earnings. The results suggest that white women 
are able to compensate for almost half of their husbands' earnings 
loss through employment after disruption; the corresponding statistic 
for black women is only about 15 percent. Partly as a result of this 
tnerease in earnings, white family income after the marital disruption 
(on a per capita basis) rapidly approaches predisruption levels. Ths 
recovery is not apparent for black families. Job related training, to 
which white women also apparently have greater access, contributes to 
this ability to cope economically, aS women who receive training in the 
year immediately preceding a marital disruption tend to have higher 
earnings as well as lower levels of unemployment in the year following 
the disruption event. 


As noted earlier, work discontinuities associated with child 
birth, tend increasingly to be brief. Work discontinuities and entry 
patterns associated with migration and marital disruption are two 
additional phenomena which affect large numbers of women and which 
are associated with a desire and need for remunerative employment. 
What should be readily apparent is that whereas most young adult women 
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work, they also commonly encounter life cycle events which require at 
least a brief interruption in employment. Moreover, many of these 
women wish the discontinuity to be brief. The more effective the 
guidance, training, and other work-related information young women 
(especially those with limited formal education) receive, the greater 


the likelihood that the actual pattern of work interruptions will 
match their needs and desires. 
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CHAPTER 2 
YOUNG WOMEN AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


Steven H. Sandell and Rex C. Johnson 


INTRODUCTION 


The extent of women's postsecondary schooling is an important 
aspect of their struggle for equality in the United States. The 
accomplishments of adult women are limited by their past educational 
achievements. It is well known that higher educational attainment 
is associated with greater labor force participation, lower unemploy— 
ment, and higher earnings. Thus, an examination of the education-— 
related decisions of today's young women provides one basis for 
predicting their future position in American society. 


The National Longitudinal Surveys show that while 78 percent of 
white and 76 percent of black young women in high school in 1968 
expressed a desire to receive some higher education, only 52 percent 
of the white and 34 percent of the black young women actually entered 
college the year after their senior year in high school. It is of 
obvious importance in establishing educational policy to determine the 
importance of socioeconomic background and ability as determinants of 
college attendance. In the first place, low entrance rates for 
persons from low income families might suggest policies that would ease 
the financial burdens of college attendance for prospective students 
from these families. Second, examining the likelihood of college 
attendance of young women in various racial and ability groups is 
a necessary first step in evaluating the use of society's higher 
educational resources. 


In this chapter, we examine two aspects of the college attendance 
decision of young women. First, we analyze the effects of race, 
mental ability, parental education, and family income on the desired, 
expected, and actual college attendance for young women who were 
enrolled in high school in 1968, 1969 or 1970. Second, for white 
women actually enrolled in college, we examine the relationship between 
attributes of the college (e.g., selectivity and student/faculty ratio) 
and the student's personal characteristics and family background.1l 


Economic theory is used to develop models for the individual's 
demand for college attendance and quality education at the college 
level. The developed framework demonstrates that if a woman chooses 
the quality and quantity of her education in order to maximize the 


A omall sample size precluded a similar analysis for blacks. 
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present value of her future earnings stream, the education decision 
will depend on her mental ability, on the educational attainment of 
her parents, and on her family's financial resources. If women of 
higher ability can make better use of education (both number of years 
and quality of educational inputs), they are more likely to attend 
college and pay for higher quality educational inputs. In addition, 
college admission standards will limit the access of low ability 
students to high quality institutions. Parental education is 
positively associated with the taste for education of young women. 
If capital market imperfections make financing more expensive for 
women from low income families, these individuals are less likely on 
average to attend college and, if they do, are less likely to attend 
the more expensive, higher quality colleges. 


The paper is organized in the following manner. The first section 
elaborates the economic model. In the following section, regression 
analysis is used to examine the young women's demands for postsecondary 
education. This section is followed by some conclusions. 


AN ECONOMIC MODEL OF HIGHER EDUCATION ENROLLMENT 


The Decision to Attend College 


From an economic perspective, an individual will invest in a 
college education if the anticipated rate of return is higher than 
the costs of funds used in the tnvestment.2 In this framework, we can 
examine the effects of ability, differences in family financial 
circumstances and tuition subsidies on the demand for places in 
college. 


If women with greater ability are better able to convert a unit 
of education into increased labor market productivity (hence, higher 
earnings), then the higher the person's native intelligence, the 
greater will be the rate of return to an incremental unit of education. 
Also, if scholarships are awarded on the basis of ability, persons 
with higher ability are able to reap 4 higher rate of return by 
obtaining the same education at a lower (private) direct cost. 


Imperfections in the capital market exist partly because human 
capital cannot be used as collateral and because there is considerable 
uncertainty about the future earnings of any given individual. If 


“The college investment decision is assumed to be decided on by 
both the young woman and her parents. Of course, college attendance 
contains present and future consumption benefits. We posit these 
benefits to be independent of the investment aspects and ignore them 
for the remainder of the present analysis. 
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a person is able to finance her education from her own or her family's 
savings, exercising this option will reduce the cost of education, since 
the interest foregone for an incremental unit of funds is lower than 
the price she would have to pay for funds from commercial sources. 
Hence, the probability of college attendance should be positively 
correlated with parental family income and negatively correlated with 
family size.3 


Since for any given level of postcollege earnings, the rate of 
return to the investment in education is inversely related to the 
direct cost of college, tuition subsidies (from state or private 
sources) that lower the direct cost of a college education will have 
a positive effect on enrollment. In addition, such subsidies should 
have a greater positive inducement on the enrollment behavior of young 
women from poor families, since they are otherwise likely to finance 
their educations by borrowing. 


The Quality of the College Attended 


It is well known that institutions of higher learning differ both 
in the educational benefits they impart to their students and in the 
tuition they charge. Thus, young women and their families have to 
decide not only the number of years of education to obtain, but the 
quality of education they should acquire. The same economic framework 
used above to examine the decision to attend college can be extended 
to examine the choice of which college to attend. That is, to the 
extent that variations in the quality of education have different 
implications for persons with different characteristics, the simple 
economic model should enable us to predict the college choices of 
young women. 


Since higher ability women are likely to receive greater benefits 
from educational inputs than lower ability women, we expect the former 
to desire to attend higher quality colleges. Hause (1972), for example, 
found that number of years of schooling and ability are complementary 
in affecting labor market earnings. In addition, to the extent that 
high ability persons can obtain scholarships enabling them to purchase 
quality educational inputs at reduced prices, ability and the 
acquisition of quality education will be correlated. 


It is well known that colleges, particularly those of high 
quality, deny admissions to some women who would be eager to attend. 
In economic terms these colleges have excess demand for places in 
their freshman classes. Often the college rations the available 
places using admission requirements, selecting students on the 
basis of their ability or past achievements. Thus another reason 
for the expected correlation between college quality and ability 
becomes apparent. 


3This is offset somewhat since scholarships and government-— 
guaranteed low interest loans are often awarded on the basis of need. 
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If, for the reasons mentioned earlier, the costs of financing 
higher education are higher for poor families than for high income 
families, the economic model predicts that prospective college 
students from low income families are less likely to attend the more 
expensive, higher quality colleges. This would be expected even in 
the absence of any differences in the future benefit streams. Finally, 
parental educational attainment may be expected to be positively 
associated with young women's acquisition of college quality both 
because it may reflect the parental influence on young women's 
acquired taste for higher education and because it may affect the amount 
of subsidy the daughter will receive out of any given family income. 


EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS 


The empirical analysis involves estimating demand functions for 
college attendance. First, the determinants of desired and expected 
college attendance are examined for the young women who were high 
school students at the time of the initial survey in 1968. Then the 
factors influencing the fulfillment of these desires and expectations 
are investigated using data on actual college attendance from the 
later (1969-1971) surveys. For women actually enrolled in college, 
we examine the relationship between attributes of the college (e.g., 
selectivity, student/faculty ratio) and the student's personal 
characteristics and family background. 


The Demand for Higher Education 


\ The basic regression model for the decision to enroll in college 
is:ts2 


Gh) COLLEGE, = A+ bIQ, + cEDUCATION, + dINCOME,, + fSIBLINGS, 


sto Ue 
1 


one implicit assumption is made that the supply of places in 
college is infinitely elastic. That is, persons who are willing to 
make the requisite expenditure will be admitted to some college. If 
the assumption is not valid, the interpretation of the regression 
coefficient for our measure of ability would be altered slightly, 
reflecting an admissions constraint. 


Other factors have been included in previous studies of 
educational aspirations and attainment. These include: high school 
curriculum, encouragement by parents and teachers, reading material 
in the home, high school quality, etc. Since many of these variables 
introduce behavioral aspects (i.e., students with greater ability 
receive more encouragement), they have been excluded from the simple 
economic model. 
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where: 


COLLEGE. is a dummy variable with the value of one if the 
respondent actually attends (or desires or expects to 
attend) college and zero otherwise; 


A is a constant; 


IQ. is a measure of the respondent's mental ability during 
high school; 


EDUCATION, is the number of years of education of the respondent's 
+ father (or head of household); 


INCOME; is the income of the respondent's (parental) tent ne 
SIBLINGS ; is the number of siblings of the respondent; 


u; represents the unexplained residual in the regression 
equation; 


b, c, d, and f represent the least squares regressors associated 
with IQ,» EDUCATION, , INCOME , and SIBLINGS, , 


respectively. 


The full regression results for all three dependent variables, as 
presented in Appendix Tables 2A.1 through 2A.4, are generally consistent 
with economic theory. Young women from families with greater financial 
resources are likely to receive larger parental subsidies toward their 
college educations, and face a lower effective rate of interest on 
their investment. Hence, we expect (and usually observe) a negative 
effect of number of siblings and a positive coefficient on average 
family income for white young women. However, for our sample of blacks 
we observe an unexpected sign on the regression coefficient of number 
of siblings. This might not refute the theory, however, for many 
empirical studies have suggested distinct attitudinal and behavioral 
differences between the races. It may be that a greater number of 
siblings in the black respondent's family is associated with a low 
standard of living and that this background heightens the individual's 
aspirations (hence, college orientation). 


It is apparent that marriage is, for some women, an alternative 
to going to college. Hence, marital status the year after graduation 


Since permanent income is a more appropriate measure of parental 
financial capacity than current income, our measure is the average 
reported family income (in 1967 dollars) for the available survey years. 
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from high school is not an appropriate variable in a model that is 
intended to explain college attendance. This becomes clear when 

our analysis is restricted to women who were single the year after 
high school (Appendix Table 24.5). For this sample of Whives se") | 
percent enrolled in college the year after completing high school, 
compared with 52 percent of the sample not controlled for marital 
status. For blacks, the corresponding proportions are 38 and 34 
percent. These are considered to be alternative sample specifications 
for the analysis. Because of underlying behavioral assumptions, the 
remainder of our discussion refers to analysis of samples unrestricted 
by marital status. 


As expected, for both groups we observe 4 significant positive 
effect of our measure of the respondent's mental ability. We interpret 
the positive coefficient for mother's and father's educational 
attainment as representing the transmittal of a positive taste for 
education from parents to children. 


To examine the effect of the mothers’ and fathers' educational 
attainment on the college attendance of their daughters, these measures 
were entered separately and jointly in the demand-for-college 
regressions. When mother's education is added to demand equations 
that already contain father's education and family income as explanatory 
variables, the regression coefficients of these variables are reduced 
in size for whites. In contrast, for blacks, the coefficient of 
father's education is reduced, but the family income coefficient is 
unaltered by the inclusion of the additional explanatory variable. 

The most appropriate model specification is ambiguous with respect to 
parental education. In the remainder of this paper, mother's education 
is used exclusively. 


Table 2.1 displays probabilities of desiring, expecting, and 
actually attending college for white young women, computed from the 
regression analysis reported in Appendix Table 2A.1. These probabili- 
ties are useful in simplifying and illuminating the implications of 
the analysis. For example, among white women with two siblings, a 
mother who has completed 12 years of schooling and parental family 
income of $9,000, those with low ability (IQ = 90) are on average about 
half as likely to attend college as those with high ability (36 versus 
73 percent). Making a similar comparison holding ability constant at 
IQ = 110 and examining the probability of attendance at various levels 
of average family income, we find that increasing income from $9,000 
to $17,000 makes only a modest increase of 8 percentage points in the 
probability of actually attending college. 


Another interesting comparison is the difference in the behavior 
of the income variable in affecting the desire for college, the 
expectation of attending, and actual attendance. For a given IQ = 110, 
the difference between the probabilities of desiring and expecting 
college is .07 when family income is $9,000 but this difference is re- 
duced to .03 for respondents of the same ability coming from families 


4O 
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with average income of $17,000. When we compare the difference in 
probability between expecting to attend college and actually attending, 
holding IQ constant at 110, this difference increases on average as 
income increases. For the respondent coming from a $9,000 income 
family, the difference in probabilities is .18. This same comparison 
for the respondent with an average family income if $17,000 is 220. 
While these differences are not large they are systematic, suggesting 
a linkage between family income, attitude formation (the desire for 
college), and college attendance. 


The differences in probabilities of desiring and actually attending 
college for a given ability are highly stable as income varies. For 
a woman with an IQ of 90, the difference is about .28 regardless of 
the level of family income; for an IQ of 110, the difference is about 
.24 regardless of income; and for an TQ of )130,.this difrerential falls 
to about .20. Individuals from low income families might simply be 
discouraged (perhaps mistakenly) at the prospects of financing college 
attendance. This may also represent a fundamental difference in 
attitude about the value of education. 


Displayed in Table 2.2 are the corresponding mean probabilities 
for blacks. The usefulness of these tables is that we can assign the 
same characteristics to both races and then compare the racial 
differences in the effects of those characteristics on the dependent 
variables. These calculations indicate that black young women are 
more likely than their white counterparts to desire and expect college 
attendance for every income/ability group. The same LS Cruesrore als 
but one case in the probability of actually attending. Also jaune 
changes in the probabilities due to changes in income and ability 
differ from those observed in whites in several respects. For blacks, 
a 20 point increment in IQ is associated with a 12 percentage point 
increase in the probability of desiring college, and 15 percentage 
point increase in the probabilities of expecting and actually 
attending college. For whites, the same improvement in ability is 
associated with 14, 13, and 18 percent increases in the probability 
of desiring, expecting, and actually attending college, respectively. 
For blacks, irrespective of the level of ability, a $4,000 increase in 
family income increases the probability of attending college by nGe 
percentage points, whereas for whites, the increase is only 4 percentage 
points. On the other hand, a $4,000 increase in family income increases 
the probability of desiring college by 3 percent for both racial 
groups, regardless of level of ability. 


In Table 2.3 we divide the probability of actually attending 
college by the probability of desiring to attend college for selected 
ability and income groups. These statistics can be interpreted as the 
proportion of those persons desiring college who actually attend. It 
can be seen clearly from this table that persons with higher family 
income and higher ability are more likely to realize their higher 
educational aspirations than are other young women. 
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Table 2.3 Ratio of Actual to Desired College Attendance for 


Young Women, by Ability, Average Family Income, 
and Race®;) 


Average | Family income Family income Family income 
Family = $9,000 = $13,000 = $17,000 
Income 


a Computations based on Tables 2.1 and 2.2. 
b Universe consists of women enrolled in high school in 1968. 


yy 


Appendix Table 2A.6 presents separate regression analyses of the 
determinants of actual college attendance for white young women who were 
high school seniors in 1968, 1969 and 1970.! The estimates of the 
demand-for-education model appear to be different for the three years, 
particularly between 1968 and: 1969, on the one hand, and 1970, on the 
other. Parental educational attainment (a taste factor) seems to be 
more important in 1968 while the variables representing the financial 
capacity of the family (family income and number of siblings) are 
highly significant in 1970, although they were statistically indis- 
tinguishable from zero in 1968. The respondent's mental ability seems 
to have a smaller effect on college attendance in 1970 than in the two 
previous years. We hypothesize that changing economic conditions over 
the period (higher inflation, unemployment and interest rates) resulted 
in greater importance of family financial resources in college 
attendance decisions by 1970. A variant of the demand model used to 
test this hypothesis is to interact a dummy variable indicating high 
school senior status in 1970 with the variables for family income and 
number of siblings and to include these interactions in a sample ef al. 
high school students in 1968. Significance tests® were used to reject 
the null hypothesis (the effects of the variables on LO 7O.seniors aré 
indistinguishable from their effects on 1968 and 1969 seniors). ‘Thus, 
we find support for the hypothesis that college attendance decisions 
are sensitive to short-run economic conditions. 


to few sample cases preclude separate year analyses for -OLeack 
women. 
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The test for the difference in regression coefficients in the 
same estimating equation is: 


Ca. CR 
ts — EE 
v Varc, + Varo, - 2(COVEy scp) 
where 
CA and Cy are the two coefficients, 


Varcy and Varo, are the variances of the respective coefficients, 


and COVE, >CR is the covariance between the two coefficients. 


- Applying this test, for which the source is Theil PGK Gaby ink ovishgh  BELSD prea! 
the difference in the effect of family income On acuual college 
attendance for 1970 seniors and 1968/1969 seniors yields a t-statistic 
of 2.136 which is significant at the 5 percent level (two-tail test). 
The same test for the difference in the effect of number of siblings 
yields a t-value of pov uesasienitiaaii.at the >. percent level. 
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The Choice of College 
The empirical analysis in this section estimates the effect of 
ability, family income and father's education on the amount of 
"quality education" purchased by college students. 
The basic regression model is: 
(2) QUALITY, = A + bIQ, + cEDUCATION, + da INCOME, 
+ fSIBLINGS. + u. 
i a 
QUALITY. is a measure of the quality of the college that 
_ individual i is attending;1l0 


A is a constant; 


IQ. is a measure of the respondent's mental ability while 
in high school; 


EDUCATION is the number of years of education of the respondent's 
father (or head of household); 


INCOME , is the income of the respondent's (parental) family in 
1967 dollars; 


9 


women. 


Sample size limitations restrict this analysis to white young 


10s everal quality measures are used in the study. These include 

two cardinal measures of expenditures (expenditure per student, and 
faculty compensation per student), two measures of inputs thought to 
be related to quality education (percent of faculty holding Ph.D. 
degrees and student/faculty ratio) and an ordinal measure of the 
quality of the student body (selectivity of the’ college). 

"Selectivity [is] an index of institutional selectivity 

that has been developed as part of a survey of the 

college preferences of high-scoring students in the 

1961 National Merit Scholarship program. Semifinalists 

and recipients of the Letter of Commendation from 

the 1961 Merit program had been asked to name the 

two colleges that they would most like to attend. 

An institution's selectivity was estimated computing 

the total number of those high-ability students 

who named that institution, divided by the total 

number of students admitted in Fall, 1961." Astin 

(1965), p. 25. 
The college quality measures correspond to the last undergraduate 
college each women attended. 
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SIBLINGS , is the number of the respondent's siblings; 


u, represents the unexplained residual in the 
regression equation; 


b, c, d and f are the least squares regressors associated with 
IQ; , EDUCATION. , INCOME. and SIBLINGS , 


respectively. 


The effect of the variables differs depending upon the measure 
used to represent college quality. Nevertheless, we observe a consis- 
tent relationship between a young woman's ability, her family's income, 
and the.college she attends.11 Wealthy families consistently buy 
better college education for their daughters than do poor families; 
young women with high ability obtain better educations than their 
less intelligent peers. Mother's education is not a significant 
predictor of any of our measures of college quality, and in one case 
(expenditures per student) the number-of-siblings variable produces 
an estimate that is contrary to theoretical expectations .1l¢ 


Using regression results that examine student expenditures for 
college education, the sensitivity of tuition spending with respect 
to family income and ability can be compared with the sensitivity of 
college quality purchased with respect to these same variables.13 Other 
meaningful observations that can be made from these estimations include 
the amount students pay for college education for various levels of 
family income and ability, and how much the college is willing to 
subsidize them. For example, concentrating on the regressions for 
net tuition, an additional $1,000 of family income is associated with 


ES eeereesion results are reported in Appendix Table 2A.8. 


eae is useful to inquire whether the statistically weak results 


that have been obtained for the correlates of college quality are 
primarily explained by the small size of our sample. Accordingly, 

we have estimated the determinants of the quality of college attended 
for a larger sample that includes women who had attended college 

before the survey period. Since data on parental family income for 
these students were often unavailable, we used mother's education and 
father's education to represent socioeconomic status. These results, 
reported in Appendix Table 2A.9, imply that the statistical significance 
of some of the determinants of college quality (e.g., ability) would 
improve if the sample were larger. 


13th regression results are reported in Appendix Table 2A.8. 
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$31 more in tuition expenditures by young women and a 10 point increase 
in IQ is associated with $62 more in tuition expenses. An additional 
year of mother's education is associated with $47 of additional tuition 
paid by young women. 


The difference between expenditure per student and tuition paid 
per student is the subsidy received by each student in attendance. This 
subsidy comes predominantly from tax revenue for public colleges, while 
a portion of the subsidy for private college students is obtained from 
private donations. The regression results can be used to explore how 
this subsidy differs among students by sex, family income and ability. 
In 1967 dollars, the mean expenditure per student was $2,159 for men 
and $1,721 for women (Appendix Table 2A.10).14 Since women paid an 
average net tuition of $653 compared to $694 for men, they received an 
average yearly subsidy of $1,068 compared to $1,465 for men. 


These results shed some additional light on earnings differences 
by sex. Since men on average attend higher quality colleges than 
women, controlling only for the number of years of education in 
earnings functions will tend to overstate the difference in male-female 
earnings after "controlling" for education. Furthermore, if our 
results are applicable to older cohorts of men and women, the finding 
that the return to education for married women is less than that for 
married men may be due in part to differences in the quality of the 
education that the sexes obtained. 


CONCLUSION 


The decisions of young women to enter college, as well as their 
choice of college, seem to be consistent with the economic investment 
model. White women's desired, expected and actual college attendance 
are related positively to their parents' educational attainment, family 
income, and their own mental ability, and related negatively to the 
number of siblings. Similar, but statistically weaker findings are 
obtained for black women, with the exception of the effect of number 
of siblings. A significant and positive relationship exists between 
young women's mental ability, family income and various measures of the 
quality of the college attended by white women. 


The importance of socioeconomic background as a determinant of 
the education decisions of young women is documented by this study. 
Not only is low family income associated with a lower probability 
of college attendance, it often implies attendance at lower quality 


Le ee Sandell (1977) for a more complete analysis of the acquisi- 
tion of college quality by young men. Sample summary statistics for a 
comparable group of young men are reported in the Appendix. 
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institutions. A good deal of the lower actual college attendance of 
blacks than whites can be explained by the lower parental earnings among 
blacks. Thus it seems that investment in college education by both 
white and black women would be increased if financial constraints were 
lessened. 


The data have supported the hypothesis that the demand for 
college attendance among young women is influenced by aggregate 
economic conditions. Family income available for financing education 
is demonstrated to be significantly more important in the attendance 
decisions for high school seniors in 1970 than in 1968 and 1969. We 
posit that this finding is the result of increasing uncertainty in 
family finances over the period due to rising unemployment, inflation 
and interest rates. 


Finally, the study documents the importance of parental educational 
attainment as a factor affecting the desired, expected and actual 
college attendance of young women. If young women whose parents are 
not college graduates do not receive the prerequisite encouragement and 
financial support from their parental families to seek higher 
education, their teachers, their peers, and, perhaps, the government 
have an important role to play. 
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ADMISSIONS SELECTIVITY 


An index of institutional selectivity that has been 
developed as part of a survey of the college preferences 
of high-scoring students in the 1961 National Merit 
Scholarship program. Semifinalists and recipients of 

the Letter of Commendation from the 1961 Merit program 

had been asked to name the two colleges that they would 
most like to attend. An institution's selectivity was 
estimated computing the total number of those high-ability 
students who named that institution, divided by the total 
number of students admitted in Fall, 1961. 


COLLEGE 
A dummy variable with the value of one if the respondent 
actually attends (or desires or expects to attend) college 
and zero otherwise. 

EDUCATION 


The highest year of "regular" school completed by the 
respondent's father (or head of household) - from 0 to 18 - 
as of the survey week in 1968. "Regular" schools include 
graded public, private, and parochial elementary and 
secondary schools; colleges; universities; and professional 
schools. 


EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT 


The expenditures made by the college per full-time students. 


FACULTY COMPENSATION PER STUDENT 


The compensation awarded the full-time faculty per full-time 
student atthe scoLlLece. 


FACULTY /STUDENT RATIO 


The ratio of full-time faculty per full-time student at the 
eoliege. 


FATHER'S EDUCATION 


The highest year of "regular" school completed by the 
respondent's father - from 0 to 18 - as of the survey week 
in 1968. "Regular" schools include graded public, private, 
and parochial elementary and secondary schools; colleges; 
universities; and professional schools. 


Bee 


FULL-TIME STUDENT 


Full-time students and one-half of the part-time students 
attending the college. 


GROSS TUITION 
The amount of full-time college tuition. 
INCOME 


The average reported family income (in 1967 dollars) for 
the available survey years. 


A measure of the respondent's mental ability during high 
school (taken from the high school record). 


MOTHER'S EDUCATION 


The highest year of "regular" school completed by the 
respondent's mother - from 0 to 18 - as of the survey week 
in 1968. "Regular" schools include graded public, private, 
and parochial elementary and secondary schools; colleges; 
universities; and professional schools. 


NET TUITION 


The amount of full-time college tuition less the amount of 
financial aid. 


PERCENT FACULTY HOLDING PH.D.'S 


The percentage of the full-time faculty at the ek 
which holds a Ph.D. degree or the equivalent. 


QUALITY 


A measure of the quality of the college attended by 
respondent. The quality measures include two cardinal 
measures of expenditures (expenditures per student and 
faculty compensation per student), two measures of inputs 
thought to be related to quality education (percent of 
faculty holding Ph.D. degrees and student/faculty ratio) 
and an ordinal measure of the quality of the student body 
(selectivity of college). 


The college quality measures correspond to the last 
undergraduate college each woman attended. 


Py 


SIBLINGS 
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The number of siblings 
week in 1968. 
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Table 2A.5 Means (Standard Deviations) for Determinants of Desired, Expected and Actual 
College Attendance 


Sample Whites in Whites in Blacks in Blacks in 
\ j description high school | high school high school |high school 
' Variable : : 5 : 
scription in 1968 in 1968 in 1968 in 1968 
(unmarried)? (unmarried)? 

Desire college attendance (dummy coded '1' bs 
if the respondent desires education 
- peyond high school) 0.78 0.80 0.76 0.76 

Gs One) OO) (Om eOua ss ( 0.43) 


Expect college attendance (dummy coded a 
if the respondent expects education 
beyond high school) Ofte 0.75 0.69 0.70 
Geo U5) C e0ett) (Be OFh6) Go OT 50) 
Actual college attendance (dummy coded ald 
if the respondent attends college the 


year following grade 12) C452 0.57 0.34 Oeste 
Ce Ga) (aia 50) CMTS) CG Way iS} 
Father's education a et 3) yi Bey 8.57 8.73 
(3:28) (ees 20) (urine 7oe) ep ee 
Mother's education 11276 Te, On 9.74 9.96 
(pi2. 30) connec reser) ‘ghyemetorkels)) 

. Average family's income, 1967-1970 (in 
1967 dollars) 11882.04 12312.43 6449.30 6628.59 
| (5568.28) (5582.26) | (3425.65) (3571.90) 
IQ OWias O MON eerie 89.02 89.41 
(evi ce) (rig) (Tea Ge. £7) fear lores 3) 
Number of siblings in 1968 2.96 2.94 ane 4.90 
( 1.97) ( 1.96) ( BO.) ( aha lei 
Number of respondents 612 537 118 105 


a All variables are defined in the Glossary. 
b> Not married the year following high school graduation. 


| 
| 
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Table 2A.6 Determinants of Actual College Attendance for White High School Seniors in 1968, 
1969 and 1970: Regression Results@ 


(t-values in parenthese) 


Independent vanianien. Year as high school senior 


LOTO 1968-1970 


Mother's education 


Average family income, 1967-1970 (in 
1967 thousands of dollars) 


Number of siblings in 1968 
IQ x 10-2 


Average family income for 1970 seniors 
(in 1967 thousands of dollars) 


( 3.46) *** 
Average family income for 1968 and 1969 
seniors (in 1967 thousands of dollars) . 007 
(LB T) HS 
Number of siblings for 1970 seniors - .031 
(- 2.43) *#** 
Number of siblings for 1968 and 1969 
seniors -OO07 
( 0.59) 
Constant -1.182 
(= Ta 
R° (adjusted) ; .20 
F-ratio 13.8*** 
Number of respondents 209 
a Means (standard deviations) for determinants of actual college attendance for high school 
seniors samples are reported in Appendix Table 2A.7. 
so) All variables are defined in the Glossary. 


** Significant at the 5 percent level. 
*¥¥* Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Table 2A.7 Means (Standard Deviations) for Determinants of Actual College Attendance 
for White High School Seniors® 


Variable Sample 1968 1969 1970 1968-1970 
description® description seniors seniors seniors seniors 


Actual college attendance (dummy coded 
'1' if the respondent actually attends 
college the year following grade 12) 


On De 
( 0.50) 


T1-76 
2.38) 


Mother's education 


Average family income, 1967-1970 (in 
1967 dollars) 


11,882.04 
(5,568.28) 


114791 
Sac t ly 


108. 
( dBi: 


IQ 107.30 


(is; 2e) 


2.96 
( 1.97) 


Number of siblings in 1968 


Number of respondents 


a All variables are defined in the Glossary. 
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Table 2A.10 Means (Standard Deviations) for Determinants of College Quality 
Purchased by White Young Women® 


White young women |White young women |White young men 


Sample reporting any reporting any reporting any 
description college attendance |college attendance college 
: between 1968 and | between 1968 and attendance 
Les 1971 (Table 2A.8) |1971 or before the |between 1966 and 
description 


1971 (reference- 
unweighted data) 


initial survey 
(Table 2A.9) 


Percent faculty holding Ph.D.'s 47.42 
( 15.43) 
Faculty compensation per student 662.99 
( 253503) 
Expenditures per student 2,158.62 
(1,382.96) 
Admissions selectivity py ia a 
( 8.56) 
Faculty/student ratio NA 
NA 
Gross tuition 776.54 
( 650s) 
Net tuition (gross tuition less 
any scholarships and fellow- 
ships received by the 
respondent ) 694.11 
( 656.01) 
Mother's education i2.32 
( 2.48) 
Father's education 12.40 
( 3.30) 
Average family income, 1967-1970 
(in 1967 dollars) (1965-1970 
for young men) 13,864 .67 
(5,709.41) 
IQ 113.46 
( * 12,63) 
Number of siblings in 1968 2534 
( Re. 
Number of respondents 332 


a All variables are defined in the Glossary. 
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Sources of the Measure of College Used in the Study. The value of each dependent variable 


corresponds to the last undergraduate institution attended by the respondent. Gross 
tuition and net tuition are obtained from the National Longitudinal Surveys. The 
selectivity index was obtained from Alexander Astin, Who Goes Where to College. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1965. Percent of full-time-equivalent faculty holding 
Ph.D.'s, expenditures per full-time-equivalent student, and full-time-equivalent students 
per full-time-equivalent faculty were obtained from American Junior Colleges, 8th. ed.; 
American Universities and Colleges, 10th ed.; American Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C., 1968, or State Approved Schools of Professional, Practical and Applied Nursing: 
National League for Nursing, New York, 1968. Faculty compensation per full-time- 
equivalent student was obtained from: "Report on the Economic Status of the Profession, 
1971-1972," American Association of University Professors Bulletin, June 1972 (for Junior 
and Community Colleges); or "Report on the Economic Status of the Profession, 1968-1969," 
American Association of University Professors Bulletin, June 1972 (for colleges and 
universities other than junior and community colleges.) 

The family income variable is excluded in this sample to expand the number of observations 
to include college attendees before the initial survey. 


CHAPTER 3 


WORK AND MOTHERHOOD: THE DYNAMICS OF LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 
SURROUNDING THE FIRST BIRTH 


Frank L. Mott and David Shapiro” 


INTRODUCTION 


One major manifestation of the changing position of women in 
American society has been the increasing propensity of women at all 
ages to participate actively in the labor force. Indeed, the overall 
labor force participation rate for women has increased from oleae 
eo us to 46.4 percent during the 15-year period between 1960 and 
197). 


Traditionally, women tended to work primarily in the years 
immediately after leaving school. They then withdrew from the labor 
force either when they married or as they approached the birth of their 
first child. Some women would subsequently return to the work force 
when their last child reached school age; others would remain out of 
the labor force. In recent years, this traditional pattern has been 
changing: higher proportions of women are returning to the labor force, 
and increasing proportions of young women remain out of the labor force. 
for only short periods of time in connection with the birth of their 
children. As a result, between 1960 and 1975 the labor force partici- 
pation rate for women with children under the age of three more than 
doubled, from 15.3 to 34.4 percent. 


While female labor force participation levels at all life cycle 
points are higher than they have been in past decades, the birth of the 
first child still remains a major transition point for many women. 
Reflecting the birth event and the subsequent presence of an infant, 
substantial numbers of young women withdraw from the labor force. 
However, as our data will demonstrate, this phenomenon is apparently 
of a more temporary nature than has been true in the past. The 
average woman now stays in the labor force until three or four months 
before the birth, and in many instances returns soon after the birth 
(Table 3.1 and Figure 3.1). 


*te authors wish to thank Jean Haurin for her outstanding 
research assistance on this chapter. 


liayghe (1974), and Hayghe (1975). 


“Ibid. 
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Table 3.1 Median Number of Months between Last Prebirth Job, 
Birth, and First Postbirth Job, by Educational 
Attainment and Race 


Median months | Median months Estimated 

Educational left before returned average gap 

attainment birth after birth (in months) 
between jobs@ 


Less than 12 years 
of school 


12 years of school 
or more 


Less than 12 years 
of school 


12 years of school 
or more 


NOTE: Prebirth estimates are based on cumulative frequency 
distribution of all women who were not enrolled at some 
point preceding the birth. Postbirth estimates are for 
all women (1) who had at least 12 months between first 
and second birth and (2) who were in the survey for at 
least 12 months after the first birth. All women who 
meet these criteria are considered, regardless of their 
labor force status. 

a The numbers in this column represent sums of the numbers in the 
previous two columns. We use this measure as the best readily 
available approximation to the average gap between jobs. 
Because certain proportions of the women never work either 
before or after the birth and because there are varying school 
enrollment constraints there is no precise way to compute either 
an arithmetic mean or a theoretically correct median. 
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Picure 3.0 Labor Force Participation Rates Before and After First 
Birth, by Race 
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This chapter has several objectives, all of which are related to 
the overriding objective of clarifying, both descriptively and 
analytically, the patterns of labor force withdrawal and reentry 
associated with the first birth. First, patterns of labor force 
activity surrounding this birth are described in greater detail than 
has hitherto been available. Then, since a young woman's ideas about 
childbearing perhaps represent a somewhat longer time perspective, the 
patterns of her current labor force activity are examined within the 
context of her fertility ideals and expectations. That is, if the 
data suggest consistency between current work patterns and prospective 
fertility behavior, it is not unreasonable to hypothesize a certain 
common causality. Thus, if women with lower fertility expectations 
are also more likely to be working in the months immediately following 
their first birth, this evidenced consistency is suggestive of higher 
probabilities of working for these young women in the years ahead. 


The concluding sections then focus on interpreting young women's 
labor force activity, both cross-sectionally and longitudinally, from 
a more straightforward economic perspective. The discussion will focus 
on suggesting ways in which varying disciplinary perspectives from both 
economics and sociology may be useful for interpreting divergent 
patterns of work activity between whites and blacks and between women 
from different socioeconomic origins. 


The Data Set 


Constraints imposed by the available data necessitate using 
different subsets of women for the two distinctly different analyses 
within this chapter. The section of the analysis focusing on labor 
force and fertility interaction uses responses to questions from the 
1971 survey which asked women about the number of children they expect 
to have as well as the number of. children they consider ideal. Thus, 
the reference point for that part of the analysis is the 1971 interview 
date. Also, since analogies are drawn between that research and the 
research of the remaining sections of the chapter, which focus on 
women before and after their first birth, the analysis of fertility 
ideals and expectations is limited to women with exactly one child. 


In both the descriptive overview section and the section which 
provides the analysis of the labor force activity of these young women, 
virtually all the analyses focus on the 1,405 women in the sample who 
had their first birth at some point between the 1968 and 1973 inter- 
views.3> The data set for these analyses was constructed utilizing 


Ton a more detailed statement about attrition within the cohort 
between 1968 and 1973, see Chapter 1. 


By focusing on the one-parity group, we are relating information 
for a group of women who for the most part can be assumed to be fecund. 
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a pooled cross-section technique. On any given interview date a 
woman's status in relationship to her first birth can be determined 
by matching the interview date with the date of birth of her first 
child. For example, if she was interviewed on March 1, 1969, and her 
first birth was on April 1, 1970, she was 13 months (-13 months) before 
her first birth at her 1969 interview. Similarly, her status in 
relationship to her first birth can be measured as of every interview 
date between 1968 and 1973. The particular woman in the above 
example might have been 25 months sefore her first birth at the 

1968 interview, 13 months before the birth in 1969, 1 months before 
in 1970, 11 months after the first birth in 1971, and so forth.? 

On every one of the interview dates, we not only are aware of the 
woman's precise fertility status, but in addition we also have a 
considerable amount of information about her work status. From the 
above example, it should be apparent that many of the women in the 
sample could provide detailed labor force status information for 
several interview dates both before and after the first birth. Thus, 
the 1,405 women who had a first birth between 1968 and 1973 were 

able to provide an effective sample which included many more than 
just 1,405 points in time. Because of this, it was possible to 
develop a large and highly detailed work pattern for women not only 
at all stages of pregnancy but also for every month immediately 
followine the birth “of a, first chiid. 


Finally, one brief section of this chapter, which compares young 
women's wages and occupational status on their first job after their 
first birth with their last job before the birth, utilizes the panel 
dimensions of the data set. In this section, job characteristics for 
the same women before and after the birth are matched. Thus, whereas 


Thus, expectations for this specific group may be assumed to be 
maximally associated with prospective reality, to the extent that ex- 
pectations are indeed associated with subsequent fertility behavior. 


“From the perspective of the postfirst birth analyses in this 
chapter, a woman is considered as having a postfirst birth status only 
until she has her second birth. Thus, if on a given interview date a 
woman already has had her second birth, that particular interview date 
was no longer considered within scope for this particular analysis for 
that woman. Of course, if earlier interview dates preceded the second 
birth, those points in time were included in this analysis. Also, the 
analysis was limited to women who were not enrolled in school on the 
relevant interview dates. 


On comparison of labor force participation curves for women having 
their first birth at different points during the five-year period 
indicates no apparent bias from using this technique. 
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the pooled data used for most of the research of this chapter compare 
different women at various points before and after the first birth, the 
comparison of wage and occupational status will focus on identical 
individuals at the two points in time. 


LABOR FORCE BEHAVIOR SURROUNDING THE FIRST BIRTH: A DESCRIPTIVE | 
OVERVIEW | 


The months surrounding the first birth represent the life cycle 
point when female labor force participation rates are at a minimum. 
As may be noted in Figure 3.1, labor force participation levels for 
both black and white women begin a decline during the early months of 
pregnancy; from rates approaching 80 percent at the beginning of 
pregnancy, they drop to 50 percent about three to four months before 
the birth and plummet to 20 percent for whites and 40 percent for 
blacks near the birth event.’ It is of some interest to note that 
while the rates do indeed decline sharply in the months preceding 


Tithe interested reader may note that labor force participation 
rates, employment rates and unemployment rates cited in this chapter 
are systematically several points higher than estimates for comparable 
population groups in the Decennial Census. This is true for both 
black and white respondents. While exactly comparable population 
groups to those used in this chapter cannot be found in any Census 
or Current Population Report, crude comparisons can be made by 
comparing NLS and 1970 Census (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970) labor 
force statistics for ever-married one-parity women 20 to 24 years of 
age who have children under the age of three. The NLS labor force 
participation rate for all such women was 42.9 percent compared with 
34.5 percent for the Decennial Census. Of the 8.4 percentage point 
difference, 5.4 percent were in the employed part time, with a job but 
did not work, and unemployed categories. For black women, all of the 
difference in rates (an NLS labor force participation rate of 62.9 
compared with a Census rate of 52.7) can be attributable to those three 
categories. 


On the basis of this information, several rationales for the 
differences in the rate levels are suggested: (1) our analysis ex- 
cludes a small number of women enrolled in school who have lower levels 
of work attachment; (2) all of the NLS interviews are with the 
respondent herself who may be more likely to recall marginal work 
activities than would another household member--who sometimes responds 
for the woman herself in both the Decennial Census and the Current 
Population Survey; and finally, (3) over the years the NLS respondents 
may have acquired a "sensitivity" to the standard labor force series of 
questions they are asked. Given the respondent's awareness of the 
major objective of the NLS interviews, she may make a greater effort to 
recall work activities of a marginal nature. 
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the birth, at virtually all points there nonetheless are substantial 
numbers of women who choose to remain in the labor force. 


This fact should of course be mediated by the knowledge that in 
the months immediately around the birth event, actual work activity 
is significantly below labor force participation levels. As may be 
noted in Figures 3.2A and 3.2B, for both black and white women, the 
actual proportion of women at work in the month following the birth 
is below 10 percent, even though the percent employed (with a job 
and either at work or not at work) is around 20 percent. The labor 
force participation rates at that point in time are even higher--close 
to 4O percent for black woman and a little over 20 percent for white 
women. 


Following the birth event, black and white labor force 
participation rates begin to rise. White labor force participation 
rates rise to approximately the 40 percent level whereas black rates 
increase to between 50 and 60 percent. However, as may be noted in 
Figure 3.3 a not inconsequential part of the difference between the 
black and white rates reflects higher levels of black unemployment ; 
many more black women are seeking but unable to find work CChteris 
true before as well as after the birth). 


In addition to the fact that the average black woman is more 
likely to be working or looking for work, there are major racial 
differences in the extent of postbirth labor force attachment. As may 
be noted in Figure 3.4, whereas there are no significant differences 
in average hours worked between employed (and at work) black and white 
women before the birth, the average employed black woman is much more 
likely to be working full time (35 hours or more) after the birth. 
Whereas the percentage of white women working full time after the 
birth is between 50 and 55, nearly 70 percent of employed black women 
are working full time immediately after the birth, and the rate rises 
to about 80 percent within a year after the birth. 


The overall racial contrast in Figure 3.1 disguises some major 
variations by educational levels. As may be noted in Figure 3.5, 
there are distinct differences in participation levels between the 
different race-education groups in the prebirth interval, as labor 
force rates are lowest for the black and white respondents with less 
than 12 years of school. After the birth, black women with 12 or more 
years of school return to the labor force in substantially greater 
proportions than do any of the other groups. At six months after the 
birth, over 60 percent of black women with at least a high school 
diploma are in the labor force compared with about 50 percent for 
black dropouts and about 40 percent for the two white education 
categories. Table 3.1 shows that the better-educated black women 
return to the labor force sooner than do the other race-education 
groups. The average black woman with 12 or more years of school 
spends about 8 months without a job due to the birth compared with 
between 13 and 18 months for the other race-education groups. 
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Figures 3.2 (A and B) Percentage in Labor Force, Percentage Employed, 
and Percentage Employed and at Work, Before and 
After First Birth, by Race 
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Figure 3.3 Unemployment Rates Before and After First Birth, by Race 
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Figure 3.4 Percentage Working 35 Hours or More Per Week of Respondents 
Employed and At Work, Before and After First Birth, by Race 
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Labor Force Participation Rate 


Figure 3.5 Labor Force Participation Rates Before and After First 
Birth, by Educational Attainment and Race 
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It is also of some interest to note (Figure 3.5) that the group 
with the second highest postbirth participation levels and propensity 
to return rapidly are the blacks with less than 12 years of school, 
suggesting generally higher levels of black labor force participation 
following the first birth. All of the above data suggest that there 
are distinct variations by race in labor force behavior following the 
first birth. 


SOME PERSPECTIVES ON LABOR FORCE AND FERTILITY INTERACTION 


Without belaboring the question of the direction of causality 
between fertility and labor force behavior, it seems reasonable to 
suggest that a young woman's decisions Seca ee fertility and work 
will be made within a common framework. That is, a woman may be 
expected to make decisions concerning her future fertility behavior 
which are consistent with her prospective and current labor force 
behavior as well as with her other economic circumstances. Thus, one 
can hypothesize that, everything else being equal, greater fertility 
expectations will be associated with a lesser propensity to work. 


The preceding section showed higher levels of labor force 
participation for blacks compared with whites. Table 3.2 provides 
fertility expectation data generally consistent with the labor force 
data, as young one-parity black women have distinctly lower fertility 
expectations than their white counterparts. 


Some of the factors which differentially affect female black 
and white labor force participation (and, presumably, fertility 
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It should be emphasized that causation in most of this analysis 
is not implied to be in only one direction. While we frequently seem 
to imply causation in much of what we write, we wish to reiterate that 
the interrelationships among the work, fertility and other socio- 
economic variables--adding in the dimension of time--are far more 
complex than can be handled within space and time constraints of this 
chapter. 


Implicit in this discussion is the assumption that there are high 
correlations between fertility expectations and prospective fertility 
behavior. While obviously we cannot answer this question regarding 
the long run, we have some evidence that the association does indeed 
hold in the short run. Between 1971 and 1973, 51 percent of the 
one-parity white women who expected three or more children had an 
additional child compared with 36 percent for those who expected a 
total of two children and 14 percent for those expecting only one. 
Similar but less pronounced patterns were evidenced among the black 
one=-parity women. 
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Table 3.2 Fertility Expectations, by Educational Attainment, 
Current Work Status, and Race: 19 


Educational attainment 


and current work status 


Total or average 
Working 
Not working 


Less than 12 years of schoo 
Working 
Not working 


Lesyears of school or more 
Working 
Not working 


Total or average 
Working 
Not working 


Less than 12 years of school 
Working 
Not working 


12 years of school or more 
Working 
Not working 


Total number of 

Number of children expected 
respondents Total ers 
7 percent i rel | more 
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behavior) will be noted within a standard economic labor-supply 
framework in the section to follow. However, there are certain 
aspects of the racial differential which can perhaps be interpreted 
more readily by incorporating several temporal dimensions. Pixs ty 

at all education levels, black young women come from poorer backgrounds 
than white young women. This is supported by the data in Table 3.3 
which show that black young women at all educational levels have 
fathers who on average have less education than the fathers of white 
young women. Thus, to the extent that newly formed young families are 
able to gain an economic foothold through intergenerational transfer 
payments, young white families would probably on average be more 
favorably endowed. 


It is also of some interest to note that the largest inter- 
generational disparities are for the young women with the highest 
education; less than 30 percent of white young women with some college 
have fathers with less than a high school degree compared with almost 
two-thirds for young black women. Thus, to the extent that young 
women obtain financial assistance from their parents' generation, we 
would expect the greatest relative handicap to exist among the better 
educated black women. 


In addition to this intergenerational dimension, the average 
young black married woman at all educational levels is likely to have 
a husband who has less education than the husband of her white counter- 
part (Table 3.4). Since a husband's education is directly associated 
with his current and prospective earnings, the average young black 
woman would have a greater need to work (and concomitantly, reduce 
fertility behavior) in order to attain a given family income level. 
Also, to the extent that black young mothers are more likely to be 
either separated, divorced or never married, there is a greater 
incentive for the black woman to work. Indeed, as of the time of the 
first birth, 46 percent of the black women fell in the "no husband 
present" category compared with only 10 percent of the white women. 


Further, as may be noted in Table 3.5, black husbands within a 
given educational category earned less than their white counterparts, 
which probably reflects discrimination in labor markets.19 All of the 
above factors are consistent with the higher working propensities and 
lower fertility expectations of young black compared with young white 
mothers. Moreover as a result of the same factors, black families 
at all educational levels are less likely to have money in savings than 
their white counterparts and, at the higher educational levels, are 
more likely to have accumulated debts, perhaps reflecting in part the 
greater relative gap in intergenerational mobility for black compared 
with white daughters at the higher educational levels (Table 3.6). 


eT 


Lobel for example, Becker (1971). 
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Table 3.4 Husband's Educational Attainment, by Respondent's Educational 
Attainment and Race: 1968 


(Percentage distributions) 


Husband's educational attainment 


Number of 
respondents 


Respondent's 
educational 
attainment 


is years 
or more 


Less than | 12 years 
le “years 


Total or average 
Less than 12 years 
12 years 

13 years or more 


Total or average 
Less than 12 year 
12 years 

13 years or more 
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Table 3.5 Husband's Mean Earnings, by Husband's Educational 
Attainment and Race: 1968 
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That is, the higher debt level among the better educated blacks may be 
one manifestation of an upward mobility syndrome whereby they are 
striving--in spite of a less advantaged background--to reach the 
wellbeing level of their better-educated white counterparts.l1l 


It may be noted in Table 3.7 that even though the average black 
woman expects fewer children, she has higher fertility ideals than her 
wWoite counterpart. To the extent that fertility ideals are closer. to 
representing what a woman (and her husband) would like to do, racial 
differences between expectations and ideals may represent the 
relatively greater constraining effect of lower current and anticipated 
income levels on expected fertility-for blacks than for whites. 


The preceding discussion has focused on interrelationships between 
fertility expectations and labor force attachment, with considerable 
emphasis on black/white differences. Much of the remaining analysis in 
this chapter, to which we now turn, will focus on explaining the 
levels of and variations in female labor supply in the periods 
immediately preceding and following the birth of the first child. 


WORK AND MOTHERHOOD: AN ECONOMIC FRAMEWORK 


Factors affecting the labor force participation of women have been 
subject to considerable analysis by economists and sociologists. Here 
we will utilize the labor-supply framework of economics in an effort to 
determine if those factors found to be important determinants of female 
labor force participation generally are also relevant to participation 
decisions for the periods just before and after the first birth. 


The labor-supply framework of economics begins by positing that 
households will attempt to maximize utility. In the most simple 
formulation, a household will seek to maximize the utility derived from 


Be ceer for example, Goldstein and Goldscheider (1968) or Goldberg 


(1959) for studies which offer useful and perhaps analogous situations 
focusing on Jewish-Americans and Americans from rural backgrounds 
integrating into the larger society. 


Several mobility and reference concepts are intertwined in our 
research. Upward mobility conscious individuals may restrict fertility 
for economic motives--to improve their own economic status to an 
acceptable level in an absolute sense, as well as to improve their 
economic status relative to relevant peers. From a psychological 
perspective, they may be striving to acquire characteristics more in 
tune with their perceived notions of what their peers view as proper 
behavior. In a loose sense, Merton (1968) defines these latter two 
relative concepts within a relative deprivation and anticipatory 
socialization framework. 
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its (joint) consumption of income and leisure. The household must give 
up leisure time in order to earn income in the labor market. 


In addition to leisure, however, there are obviously other 
important alternative uses of an individual's time (besides work in the 
labor market), viz., work in the home, and schooling.12 In order to 
€arn income in the market, then, the household must give up time that 
would otherwise be spent in leisure and/or in work in the home. 
Conversely, if one member of the household works and earns a relatively 
high income in the market, that income may be used (in part) to 
"yurchase" more time for nonmarket uses for other household members. 


In examining factors affecting a young woman's decision concerning 
labor force participation, the preceding discussion suggests that other 
household income (more precisely, family income less respondent's 
earnings) will be an important consideration. That is, in households 
where other family income is relatively high, we expect a greater 
likelihood that the respondent will not be in the labor force, every- 
thing else being equal. In effect, such households will be able to 
"buy" more time for leisure and/or work in the home than less affluent 
households .13 


If a woman chooses not to work in the labor market, she bears an 
opportunity cost--that is, time spent out of the labor market 
represents foregone earnings. The greater a young woman's earning 
power (potential wage rate) in the labor market, the greater will be 
the opportunity cost of nonparticipation. Thus we hypothesize that, 
other things equal, a young woman's potential wage rate will be 
related positively to the likelihood that she is in the labor force at 
any point in time, since greater earning power implies that nonpartici- 
peatrom in the labor force’ is more costly .1 


sai order to simplify the empirical analysis, our universe is 
restricted to young women who are not in school. Hence, we will 
consider schooling no further here. 


13 pyidence of an inverse relationship between other family income 
and wife's labor force participation, demonstrating a negative effect 
bniwite'’s labor supply, is’ common in the literature on labor force 
participation. For example, see Bowen and Finegan (1969). Ideally, 
one would like to use a measure of "permanent" rather than current 
income; however, data limitations force us to use current income. 


Lore formally, we are hypothesizing that the substitution effect 


of the woman's (potential) wage will outweigh the income effect. 
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Apart from differences in other family income and (own) potential 
earning power, young women also may have differing tastes--different 
preferences among income, leisure, work in the home, and work in the 
market. While we cannot measure these tastes directly, we do make use 
of information from the NLS concerning the respondent's educational 
attainment and expectations of future labor force attachment. These 
variables should serve as proxy measures for tastes. Educational 
attainment is correlated with the respondent's potential wage rate, 
and probably with other family income. However, since these variables 
are already controlled for in our model, we view the independent effect 
of educational attainment on labor force ‘participation as reflecting 
a taste effect. Previous empirical work has suggested that greater 
educational attainment is positively related to tastes for market work, 
everything else being equal, since educational attainment is positively 
related to labor force participation.15 At the same time, however, 
some recent evidence has been presented in the literature suggesting 
that better-educated mothers tend to spend more time at home caring for 
young children. 16 Thus, we hypothesize that prior to the first birth 
educational attainment will be positively related to labor force 
participation; while after the birth, we have no strong hypothesis 
concerning the independent effects of education on participation. 


The NLS data provide responses to questions concerning what 
respondents would like to be doing when they reach age 35. We make use 
of these responses as an additional taste factor--i.e., those young 
women who indicated that they would like to be working in the labor 
eee iS age 35 are expected to have greater labor force participation 
rates. 


For example, see Bowen and Finegan (1969). Such a positive 


relationship could also result from a positive partial correlation 
(ise., controlling for wage) between education and the nonpecuniary 
aspects of work. 


16 see Hill and Stefford (1974) and Leibowitz (1974). This may 
reflect not simply a "taste" phenomenon, but rather an independent 
effect of education on productivity in the home (and particularly on 
child care). 


lity addition to the income, wgae, and taste variables, we have 
included several other variables in the analysis. These variables 
were included primarily as controls designed to prevent biased 
estimation of our hypothesized relationships, and consist of: 

a) <A self-evaluative measure of the respondent's health 
status. We assume that respondents whose health limits the amount 
or kind of work they can do in the labor market will be less likely 
to be in the labor force. 
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The labor supply framework of economics, then, leads us to focus 
on the effects of other family income, respondent's earning power in 
the labor market, and tastes as determinants of labor force participa- 
tion. Race per se does not explicitly enter into this framework. As 
noted previously, however, there are distinct racial differences in 
fertility expectations that are consistent with higher labor force 
attachment among blacks. It was suggested that these differences might 
be due in part to lower current and anticipated income levels for 
blacks.18 


In addition, we noted earlier that the young black women generally 
come from lower income backgrounds than their white counterparts. To 
the extent that this difference in family backgrounds is reflected in 
smaller intergenerational wealth transfers among blacks, one should ob- 
serve higher labor force participation rates, other things equal. 
Similarly, the fact that black one-parity women are less likely to be 
married with spouse present than their white counterparts also suggests 
that the black women will have higher participation rates. Overall, 
then, we believe that differences by race in terms of the factors just 
mentioned, when coupled with differences in the values of the other 
variables that are explicitly included.in.the analysis, result in labor 
force participation rates that are higher for blacks than for whites. 


Further, it was noted that the black-white differences in upward 
mobility and debt tend to be greatest among those at the highest 
education level. Thus, while upward mobility is generally greater 


b) A dichotomous variable indicating whether or not there was 
another adult (age 21 or over and exclusive of the respondent's 
husband) in the household. This variable was included only for the 
periods after the birth: Since another adult in the household provides 
a relatively good substitute for the mother's time at home, we 
hypothesize that, other things equal, respondents from such households 
will have higher labor force participation rates. 

c) A categorical variable differentiating women who were married 
with spouse present from other women (widowed, divorced, separated, 
married with spouse absent, and never married). Clearly, even after 
eonvurolling for ether other variables in?’ the model, “it is*Llikely that 
marital status will influence labor force participation, since women 
of different marital statuses have quite different long-term prospects. 
We hypothesize that, other things equal, married women living with 
their husbands will have lower participation rates than other women. 


18 


Note, however, that the discussion in this section of the 
potential wage rate as a measure of the opportunity cost of nonmarket 
time suggests that to the extent that black women have lower wage 
rates than white women, children will be less expensive (in terms of 
foregone income) for them. 
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for blacks than for whites, the interracial difference in mobility is 
greatest among the most highly educated. We hypothesize, therefore, 
that blacks who are relatively well off (college educated, relatively 
high income level) are most likely to be striving to move up the 
socioeconomic ladder. In such a situation, fertility limitation 
would be a plausible means of raising the household's level of 
material well-being, and female labor force participation in affected 
households should be high. Empirically, then, this mobility hypothesis 
translates into expectations of high levels of female labor force 
participation among blacks with more education and with relatively 
high "other" family income, everything else being equal. 


These hypotheses will be tested by means of multiple 
classification analysis (MCA), a version of multiple regression 
analysis with the explanatory variables expressed in categorical form. 
The MCA technique permits one to calculate the mean value of the 
dependent variable for each category of a particular explanatory 
variable, "adjusted" for the effects of all other variables in the 
model. Differences in these adjusted values among the several 
categories of a given variable may be interpreted as indicating the 
"pure" effect of that variable upon the dependent measure. To provide 
a specific example, the MCA technique calculates for each education 
category of women what proportion of the category would be in the labor 
force if those women were "average" in terms of all the other variables 
entering into the analysis. In the analysis below, we will examine 
our hypotheses by focusing on these "adjusted" proportions. 


Some Multivariate Results 


We focus here on the major hypotheses set forth in the preceding 
section. The key variables are other family income, respondent's 
potential wage rate, and the proxy measures for tastes--educational 
attainment and plans for age 35. Results of the MCA estimates for 
each of the five intervals surrounding the first birth are presented 
in Appendix Tables 3A.1 to 3A.5. 


The dependent variable in these estimates is labor force 
participation in the following periods before and after the first 
birth: 

(1) Labor force participation 13 to 18 months before the 

birth (1 = in labor force, 0 = not in labor force), 


(2) Labor force participation 6 to 12 months before the 
birun, 
(3) Labor force participation 0 to 5 months before the 
birth, 
(4) Labor force participation 1 to 5 months after the 
birth ¢ 
ana (5) Labor force participation 6 to 12 months after the 
jor age ale 


Other family income was hypothesized earlier to be inversely 
related to the likelihood that a young white woman would be in the 
labor force at any point in time. It is apparent from Figure 3.6A that 
the data do provide some support for this hypothesis. More precisely, 
while there are no consistent differences in participation levels 
between the low- and middle-income groups, the high-income group 
does have consistently lower participation, other things equal. The 
difference in (adjusted) participation levels narrows as the birth is 
approached and then widens following the birth, as participation 
among low- and middle-income families begins to increase while 
participation in high-income households remains quite low. It thus 
appears that among whites, high-income households do "buy" more time 
for work in the home than do less affluent households, particularly 
in the early stages of pregnancy and after the birth. Among blacks, 
there is no evidence of an inverse relationship between participation 
and other family income--in fact, more than five months after the birth 
the highest (adjusted) labor force rates are those of the high-income 
group (Figure 3.6B). In comparing white and black rates by income 
group, it is apparent that after the birth blacks have generally higher 
participation rates. The differential by race is widest among the 
high-income group. These results are consistent with the mobility 
hypothesis proposed above. 


The respondent's potential wage rate was hypothesized to be 
positively related to her labor force participation. The data provide 
considerable support for this hypothesis: the potential wage rate is 
highly significant in almost all the intervais for whites, and the 
pattern is generally in the expected direction for blacks as, although 
thesvariaole is not so highly significant as for whites. , Figures 
3.7A and 3.7B show the adjusted labor force rates by potential wage 
rate. Among whites, moving from the low-wage group up to the high-wage 
group is associated with increased labor force participation in each 
of the five intervals. It appears that the high-wage group is much 
more likely to remain in the labor force until just before the 
birth, and this group is also more likely to return to the labor force 
after the birth.19 Among blacks, the pattern of higher participation 
associated with a higher potential wage is generally present. Thus, 
even though we are considering an important transitional period in the 
lives of these young women, it appears that their labor force 
behavior both before and after the first birth is quite responsive to 
variations in the opportunity cost of nonmarket time. 


Educational attainment was hypothesized to be positively related 
taslabor force participation prior to the birth, as a reflection of 
stronger tastes for market work. We had no strong hypothesis 


Lt should be noted that there are some women who do not drop out 
of the labor force except for very brief periods. 
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Adjusted Labor Force Participation Rate 


Figure 3.6 (A and B) Adjusted Labor Force Participation Rates, by Income 
Less Respondent's Earnings (Adjusted to 1967 
dollars) and Race 
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Adjusted Labor Force Partieipation Rate 


Figures 3.7 (A and B) Adjusted Labor Force Participation Rates, by 
Potential Hourly Wage (Adjusted to 1967 dollars) 
and Race 
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concerning the independent effect of education on participation 
following the birth. The mobility hypothesis suggests a stronger 
positive relationship among blacks. The unadjusted relationship 
between education and participation is quite strong: in every 
interval, for both whites and blacks, greater education is associated 
with higher participation. As suggested above, however, much of 

this association may reflect the positive correlation between 
education and the potential wage. Indeed, after controlling for the 
effects of the potential wage (and other factors in the model), the 
overwhelmingly positive relationship between educational attainment 
and labor force participation is no longer present. The adjusted 
labor force rates by educational attainment for whites and blacks are 
shown in Figures 3.8A and 3.8B, respectively. 


Among whites, there is some support for the hypothesis that 
education and participation will be positively related prior to the 
birth: the low-education group has distinctly lower (adjusted) parti- 
cipation during pregnancy--particularly so in the interval immediately 
preceding the birth. In the interval immediately following the birth, 
however, participation rates (both adjusted and unadjusted) are 
nearly identical for all three educational attainment groups. 
Comparison of these two intervals thus indicates that, other things 
equal, the presence of an infant has a greater depressing effect on 
the labor force participation of the better-educated young white 
mothers. 


Contrary to the pattern among whites, schooling is not 
consistently related to participation of blacks prior to the birth, 
but there is a generally positive relationship between schooling and 
(adjusted) participation after the birth among blacks. In comparing 
whites and blacks at comparable schooling levels, it is apparent that 
blacks have higher labor force rates. In addition, the racial 
difference is widest among the college-educated. This result is 
quite consistent with our earlier discussion focusing on the high 
upward mobility and debt accumulation among blacks with college 
education. 


Preferences for working in the labor market at age 35 were 
included in the analysis as an additional taste factor. Prior to the 
birth, there was little variation in labor force participation by 
plans to work at™age 35, either for whites or for blacks. After the 
birth, future plans do appear to be somewhat related to participation, 
but only for the interval immediately following the birth. It is 
interesting to note that support for our hypothesis that future plans, 
as an indicator of tastes for market work, would be independently 
related to labor force participation is present only for the interval 
in which the mother's time input into child care is presumably most 
intensive. 


To summarize, then, we began this section by drawing upon the 
analytical framework of economics and hypothesizing that, other things 
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Adjusted Labor Force Participation Rate 


Figures 3.8 (A and B) Adjusted Labor Force Participation Rates, by 
Educational Attainment and Race 
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equal, labor force participation would be inversely related to other 
family income and positively related to the respondent's earning power 
in the labor market and (to some extent) to her educational attainment. 
We also focused on racial differences in family background and in some 
of the variables included directly in the analysis. This framework 
helps explain why blacks have generally higher participation rates 
than whites; and it led us to hypothesize that the relatively greater 
upward mobility of well-educated, higher-income blacks would strengthen 
the expectation of a positive relationship between education and 
participation and weaken the expected inverse relationship between 
other family income and participation. 


In general, the data provided support for most of these 
hypotheses. More precisely, black participation rates are generally 
greater than those of whites, with the differences greatest following 
the birth of the first child. For both blacks and whites, the single 
most powerful variable influencing labor force participation both 
before and after the birth is the potential wage rate. Other family 
income is somewhat inversely related to participation among whites, 
both during pregnancy and after the birth; among blacks there LSsuc 
clear relationship prior to the birth and more than five months after 
the birth the highest (adjusted) participation is by the high-income 
group. There is some evidence of a positive relationship between 
educational attainment and prebirth participation, other things equal, 
for whites, but not for blacks; however, after the birth there is a 
strong positive relationship among blacks but no pronounced pattern 
for whites. Thus, while the data do provide support for the 
implications of conventional labor supply analysis, we also note 
the presence of interracial differences in the effects of schooling 
and other family income (particularly after the birth) that are quite 
consistent with our discussion of mobility effects. 


THE EFFECT OF EMPLOYMENT DISCONTINUITY ON WAGES AND OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 


The discussion in this chapter has focused primarily on the 
differential propensities of women to maintain an attachment to the 
labor force in the periods before and after the birth of their first 
child. We have found distinct differences in participation levels by 
race, by earning power in the labor market, and, to a lesser degree, 
by educational attainment and household income level. We have 
interpreted the racial differentials as being at least in part due to 
differences in levels of other family income, marital status, and 
savings and debt accumulation, reflecting at least in part racial 
differentials in intergenerational mobility patterns. 


Whereas the earlier sections contrast those women who are in the 
labor force with those who are not, this analysis will focus only on 
women who return to the labor force after the birth. More specifically, 
some women are better able to regain or improve on the wage and 
occupational status level of their prebirth job than others; in this 


eh 


section we briefly examine the factors that appear to be related to 
changes in wages and occupational status among these "early returnees." 


Overall, both black and white women who returned to the work 
force were surprisingly successful in recouping and improving on their 
prebirth wage and occupational status. “White women on average attained 
an hourly wage on their first postbirth job 11 percent above that 
of their last prebirth job; black women did even better averaging a 17 
percent increase (all wages are adjusted to 1967 dollars). Also, 
white women increased their occupational status level (as measured by 
the Bose Index) by 6 percent and black women moved up by 11 percent. 
Part of these significant increases undoubtedly reflected a "selecting 
out" process occurring whereby those women who were able to find a job 
which provided above average wage or status were more likely to return 
to work.c9 The somewhat better ability of blacks to improve on their 
prebirth wage level should be tempered by the knowledge that their 
average prebirth wage was well below that of their white counterparts, 
as they earned on average $1.34 an hour compared with $1.78 for the 
white respondents. 


In order to examine more carefully the variations among different 
subgroups in the ability to retain or improve on prebirth wages and 
status, multiple classification analyses regressing wage change and 
occupational status change on a number of personal and prebirth job- 
related characteristics were performed (Tables 3.8 and 3.9). After 
controlling for prebirth wage levels, it is evident that better-educated 
women are best able to improve on both their prebirth wages and 
Occupational status. Whereas black and white high school dropouts 
on average exactly attained their prebirth wage level, white women with 
at least a high school diploma improved their wages by over 10 percent 
and then black counterparts showed a 25 percent increase. Similar 
patterns were evidenced with respect to occupational status. The 
substantial improvement for better-educated black women is consistent 
with our earlier discussions which highlighted the fact that these 
women were more likely to return to the labor force than any other 
race-education group. The more successful that women in a particular 
group expect to be in their labor market search, in terms of maintaining 
or improving on an earlier job position, the more likely they will be 
to seek employment. 


In addition, women whose absence from employment (associated with 
childbearing) was relatively brief tended to be more successful at 
improving on earlier wage levels, as shown by the fact that a lesser 


ee should keep in mind, however, that we are in no sense 


focusing here on a rare event. As already demonstrated in this chapter, 
substantial proportions of women, particularly blacks, return to work 
soon after the birth of their first child. 
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Table 3.8 Unadjusted and Adjusted Ratios® of Hourly Rate of Pay 
to Hourly Rate of Pay at Last Prebirth Job by Race: 


Characteristics 


Same employer 
Yes 
No 


Hourly rate of pay at last prebirth job 


(adjusted to 1967 dollars) 
$0 - 1.49 
$1.50 te. 99 
$2.00 or more 


Highest grade of schooling completed 
0-11 
12 
3 


Occupation on last prebirth job 
Professional /managerial 
Clerical/sales 
Service 
Other 


Class of worker at last prebirth job 
Private 
Public 


Enrollment status 
Enrolled 
Not enrolled 


Number of months between prebirth and 
postbirth jobs 
0-6 
7-12 
13-24 
CpEOGEnOGe 
Grand mean 


R° (adjusted) 


(TaLie continued on next page.) 
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Table 3.8 Continued 


Number of Unadjusted Adjusted F-ratio 
Characteristics respondents ratio ratio 


BLACKS 


Same employer 
Yes 
No or not ascertainable 


Hourly rate of pay at last prebirth job 
(adjusted to 1967 dollars) 9. 2b%** 
$0 ~ 1.49 
$1.50 - 1,99 
$2.00 or more 


Highest grade of schooling completed 


Occupation on last prebirth job 
Professional/managerial 


Clerical/sales 
Service 
Other 


Class of worker at last prebirth job 0.79 
Private 
Public 


Enrollment status O.T7##* 
Enrolied 
Not enrolled 


Number of months between prebirth and 
postbirth jobs 
0-6 
T-le 
13-24 
2>.or more 


Grand mean D D1 #** 


R2 (adjusted) AT 


Ratioes are multiplied by 100. 
Universe consists of women employed before and after the birth of their first child. 
Significant at the 10 percent level. 
Significant at the 5 percent level. 
* Significant at the 1 percent level, 
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Table 3.9 Unadjusted and Adjusted Ratios® of Occupational Status (Bose Index) at First 
Postbirth Job to Occupational Status at Last Prebirth Job, by Race: Multiple 
Classification Analysis? 


Unadjusted 
ratio 


WHITES 


F-ratio 


Adjusted 
ratio 


Number of 


Characteristic respondents 


Same employer 
Yes 
No or not ascertainable 


Bose index score of last prebirth job 
0-29 
30-39 
40-49 
20-59 
60 or more 


Highest grade of schooling completed 
0-11 
12 
13-18 


Class of worker at last prebirth job 
Private 
Public 


Enrollment status 
Enrolled 
Not enrolled 


Number of months between prebirth and 
postbirth job 
0-6 
7-12 
13-24 
25 or more 
Grand mean 


R° (adjusted) 


(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table 3.9 Continued 


Characteristics 


BLACKS 


Same employer 2 
Yes HO) | 
No or not ascertainable 9 Gs | 
Bose index score of last prebirth job | 22 
0-29 145 
30-39 104 
4O-L9 100 
50-59 89 
60 or more 76 
Highest grade of schooling completed | 2 
0-11 105 
12 ALS 
13-18 121 
Class of worker at last prebirth job 6) 
Private itll 
Public dala 
Enrollment status NO. 
Enrolled 122 
Not enrolled 105 
Number of months between prebirth and 
postbirth jobs Ps 
0-6 WAR 
7-12 104 
13-24 nla 
25 or more 92 
Grand mean tial 8 
R° (adjusted) 
a Ratioes are multiplied by 100. 
b Universe consists of women employed before and after the birth of their first child. 
% 


Significant at the 10 percent level. 
**# Significant at the 5 percent level. 
*#*#* Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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number of months between "last" and "first" jobs is generally 
associated with better wage retention. This is consistent with the 
notion that a shorter period of absence is associated not only with a 
smaller depreciation of specific and general skills acquired on 

earlier jobs, but in addition, probably reflects closer continuing 

ties with the job market.2l A woman who is absent from work for only 

a relatively brief time probably, on average, still has better personal 
job contacts and a greater awareness of available employment 
opportunities. 


Class of worker at last prebirth job was included in the analysis 
because we hypothesized that civil service provisions and (perhaps) 
more liberal maternity leave policies in the public sector would 
result in government workers being better able to retain their prebirth 
wage and occupational status levels. There is little evidence to 
support this hypothesis, however. 


CONCLUSION 


The results of this chapter are suggestive of continuing dramatic 
increases in labor force participation levels at that life cycle point 
where women, for the most part, have traditionally withdrawn from 
market work activities. Young women now clearly stay in the labor 
force until they are within a few months of the birth of their first 
child, and frequently return to the labor force shortly after the 
birth. This is particularly true for black women. 


Reflecting both a relatively short interval away from work as well 
as the likelihood that women with better job options appear to be the 
first ones to return, most of the women who do return within a brief 
time span are relatively successful in at least regaining their pre- 
birth occupational status and wages; and in many instances they return 
at levels substantially above those of their prebirth jobs. 


From a policy perspective, all of the above suggests that both in- 
and out-of-school guidance, training and education should be aimed at 
assisting young women in planning for work careers that will probably 
be substantially continuous, rather than following the traditional 
modal pattern of postschool work, extensive interruption for child- 
bearing and child rearing and, perhaps, a return to work when the 
children reach school age. The average young woman in high school 
(or college) may not be cognizant of contemporary realities; thus, 
guidance programs should emphasize the likely short-term work 
interruption that young women now encounter, and education and training 


elror evidence on this point, see Sandell and Shapiro (in press). 
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programs should be geared toward patterns of continuing rather than 
widely intermittent lifetime employment. 


The results of this chapter present a mixed picture concerning the 
ability of women at this life cycle stage to be successful in the labor 
market. We have demonstrated that the unemployment rate for white 
women reaches 20 percent and for black women exceeds 30 percent in the 
months following the first birth, even though virtually all of these 
women have had recent labor market experience. On the other hand, we 
have also shown that those who do find jobs often are quite successful. 


Generally speaking, the employment related experiences of these 
women parallel the experiences of the adult population at large; that 
is, those with less education and skills have disproportionate 
difficulty finding employment and attaining satisfactory wages and 
occupational status. The most satisfactory adjustments are made by 
those with the most education. This is particularly true for black 
women. 


It appears that better institutional means are necessary for 
helping many of these young women--particularly those with less 
education and work-related skills--with their reentry problems as well 
as ensuring maximum compliance with maternity-related employment 
provisions. Where these provisions are inadequate, perhaps stronger 
employment provisions are needed for ensuring more equitable wages, 
hours and working conditions for this increasingly important segment of 
the American labor force. 


From a research perspective, it is apparent that the lifetime work 
orientation of women is gradually approaching the more continuous 
pattern followed by men. As such, theoretical economic modeling of 
female labor force participation--both short and long term--may in the 
years ahead be more closely approximated by the standard theoretical 
perspectives previously appropriate only for diagnosing male work 
activity. 
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Glossary of Variable and Universe Descriptions 


Universe Descriptions 


In the analysis of labor force participation rates before the 
first birth, a respondent is not selected for any cross-sectional 
universe unless her first child was born between the 1968 and 1973 
interview dates. Each model requires a scan of all survey dates 
(1968 to 1973) in order to select women in the appropriate time 
interval relative to the child's birth. As a result of this procedure, 
any one respondent may be represented in more than one model. 
Information for the explanatory variables is drawn from the survey 
at which the respondent reaches the required time period for each 
model. As an additional universe restriction, no respondent can be 
enrolled in school at the survey date referenced. 


Respondents selected for the change in wage and occupational 
status models must have been employed before and after the birth of 
their first child. The reference point for each explanatory variable 
is either implicit in the variable title or explained in the variable 
definition. 


Dependent Variables 


In the analysis of labor force participation rates surrounding 
the first birth there are a total of five dependent variables, each 
associated with one of five cross-sectional models. An individual who 
is in the labor force during the indicated time interval receives 
a value of one on the dependent variable, otherwise she receives a 
value of zero. The five selected time intervals are divided as 
follows: (1) eighteen to thirteen months prior to the birth of the 
first child; (2) twelve to six months before; (3) five to zero months 
before; (4) one to five months after the birth; and (5) six to twelve 
months after. 


For the analysis of changes in wage before and after the first 
birth, the dependent measure is created by dividing the hourly rate of 
pay on the first postbirth job by the hourly rate of pay on the last 
prebirth job and multiplying the resulting quantity by 100. To con- 
struct the dependent variable for change in occupational status, the 
same technique is performed using the Bose Index score. 


Explanatory Variables 


Bose Index score of last prebirth job. The Bose Index is 
an ordinal measure of occupational prestige. For further 
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detail, see Bose (1973). Variable is categorized as 
follows: 


Class of worker at last prebirth job. Variable is 
categorized as follows: 


(1) Private sector 
(2) Public sector 


Does health limit the amount or kind of work respondent 
can do? Variable is categorized as follows: 


(1) 8Y¥ées 
(2) No 


Does respondent desire to work at age 35? Variable is 
categorized as follows: 


(1). Yes 
(2) No or Don't know 


Enrollment status. For the change in wage and occupational 
status models, this variable is measures as of the survey year 
in which the last prebirth job ended. If a woman never stopped 
her prebirth job, then the reference point is the survey year 
in which her child was born. Variable is categorized as 
follows: 


(1) Enrolled 
(2) Not enrolled 


Highest grade of schooling completed. For the change in wage 
and occupational status models, this variable is measured as of 
the survey year in which the first postbirth job began. Ifa 
woman never stopped her last prebirth job, then the reference 
point is the survey year in which her child was born. Variable 
is, categorized’ as ‘foliows: 


Cir) an0 Veo: 
(2a 
(3) eat3eto el8 


Hourly rate of pay at last prebirth job. Wages are adjusted to 
1967 dollars. Variables is categorized as follows: 


Ch) = sO) com. ao 


(2) "$1 s56"to= 1409 
(3) $2.00 or more 


Ts the employer on last prebirth job the same as the employer on 
first postbirth job? Variable is categorized as follows: 


(1) Yes 
(2) No or Not ascertainable 


Marital status. Variable is categorized as follows: 


(1) Married, spouse present 
(2) Other, which includes: married, spouse absent; 
widowed; divorced; separated; never married 


Number of months between last prebirth job and first postbirth 
job. Variable is categorized as follows: 


Gy geOutou6 

(2 en Tatovt2 

(3)..13.to ab 

(4) 25 or more 

Occupation (1-digit) on last prebirth job. Variable is 
categorized as follows: 


(1) Professional, Technical and Kindred Workers, Managers, 
Officials, and Proprietors 

2) Clerical and Kindred Workers, Sales Workers 

3) Service Workers, except private household 

4) Craftsmen, Foremen, and Kindred Workers; Operatives 
and Kindred Workers; Private household workers; 
Farmers and Farm Managers; Farm Laborers and Foremen; 
Laborers, except Farm and Mine 


Other adults age 21 or older other than respondent or respondent's 
husband present in household. Variable is categorized as follows: 


(1) Yes 
(2) No 


Potential wage. Separate wage equations were estimated for 
white and black working women. Wages were expressed in 1967 
dollars. 


For whites the wage equation is as follows (with t statistics in 
parentheses): 


WAGE = 143.38 - 20.802x(EDUCATION) + 1.6313x ( EDUCATION® ) 


(2.99) (-2.80) iouash 
+ 20.357x(WORK EXPERIENCE) - .97405x(WORK EXPERIENCE ) 
(9.25) ru) 
+ 24.725x(SMSA) - 6.4141x(SOUTH) 
(5.01) (St.25) 
No. of observations = 1,482 R° (adjusted) = .26 
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For blacks, the wage equation is as follows (with t statistics 
in parentheses): 


WAGE = 186.22 - 19.717x(EDUCATION) + 1.4391x(EDUCATION®) 


(3.59) (-2.33) (4.05) 
+ 17.022x(WORK EXPERIENCE) - 1.2564x(WORK EXPERIENCE2 ) 
6.89) (~5.20) 
+ 20.748x(SMSA) - 40.068x(SOUTH) 
(3335) (-7.28) 
No. of observations = 523 R2 (adjusted) = .33 


The potential wage variable was then created by using the 
coeffiicents of the above equations in conjunction with the 
characteristics of each respondent (i.e., education, work 
experience, etc.) to impute a potential wage rate for each 
respondent, regardless of whether or not she was currently 
in the labor force. Variable is categorized as follows: 


(1) $1.24 or less per hour 
(@Q)e ies alee) 

(3) $2.00 or more 

(4) Not ascertainable 


Total family income less respondent's earnings. (Adjusted to 
1967 dollars). Variable is categorized as follows: 


(1) Less than $3,000 
(2) $3,000 to 7,499 
(3) $7,500 or more 
(4) Not ascertainable 


Table 3A.1 Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Respondents in the Labor Force 13 to 18 
Months Before First Birth, by Race: Multiple Classification Analysis® 


Number of 
Characteristic respondents 


Total family income less respondent's 


Unadjusted F-ratio 


proportion 


Adjusted 
proportion 


earnings (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 2.54% 
Less than $3,000 51 83 .83 
$3,000 - 7,499 ple 89 90 
$7,500 or more 68 84 83 
Not ascertainable 28 .69 Se 
Health limitation 0.22 
Yes all -70 ote) 
No 27 .85 .B4 
Highest grade of schooling completed Omrs 
0-11 33 afi 85 
12 149 84 18 
13-18 76 -90 .86 
Does respondent desire to work at age 354 Ole aah 
Yes 54 bu . 86 
No or Don't know 20h 8h 84 
Marital status 2.06 
Married, spouse present aS 84 .82 
Other 83 .85 .89 
Potential wage (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 8. 90*** 
$1.24 or less per hour 16 42 42 
$1.25 - 1.99 104 82 aah 
$2.00 or more 132 .90 91 
Not ascertainable 6 84 .83 
Grand mean 258 84 my 3.13%** 
R@ (adjusted) .08 


Total family income less respondent's 

earnings (adjusted to 1967 dollars) ieeu! 

Less than $3,000 
$3,000 - 7,499 
$7,500 or more 

Not ascertainable 


Health limitation 0725 
Yes 
No 


Highest grade of schooling completed 0,68 
O~11 
22 
13-18 


Does respondent desire to work at age 35? OF Ow 
Yes 
No or Don't know 


Marital status Ornae 
Married, spouse present 
Other 


Potential wage (adjusted to 1967 dollars) ib salts) 
$1.2h or less 
$1.25 - 1.99 
$2.00 or more 
Not ascertainable 


Grand mean A / 0.65 
R° (adjusted) -.05 


Universe consists of women who were not enrolled at the appropriate reference point. 
Significant at the 10 percent level, 


¥## Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Table 3A.2 


Months Before First Birth, by Race: 


Characteristic 


Total family income less respondent's 
earnings (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 
Less than $3,000 
$3,000 - 7,499 
$7,500 or more 
Not ascertainable 


Health limitation 
Yes 
No 


Highest grade of schooling completed 
0-11 
I) 
13-18 


Does respondent desire to work at age 35? 
Yes 
No or Don't know 


Marital status 
Married, spouse present 
Other 


Potential wage (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 
$1.24 or less per hour 
$1.25 - 1.99 
$2.00 or more 
Not ascertainable 


Grand mean 


Re (adjusted) 


Total family income less respondent's 
earnings (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 
Less than $3,000 
$3,000 S 7,499 
$7,500 or more 
Not ascertainable 


Health limitation 
Yes 
No 


Highest grade of schooling completed 
0-11 
12 
13-18 


Does respondent desire to work at age 35? 
Yes 
No or Don't know 


Marital status 
Married, spouse present 
Other 


Potential wage (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 
$1.24 or less per hour 
SL 25) 2 ILS) 
$2.00 or more 
Not ascertainable 


Grand mean 


Re (adjusted) 


Number of 
respondents 


201 


hou 


ep 


US, 
314 


319 
110 


48 
198 
173 

10 


eg 


126 


Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Respondents in the Labor Force 6 to 12 


Multiple Classification Analysis® 


Unadjusted 
proportion 


WHITES 


Adjusted 
proportion 


F-ratio 


5.61*** 


1.29 


0.40 
16. 


Qoxex 


27 .05*** 


8. 75**¥ 


8. 36*** 


a Universe consists of women who were not enrolled at the appropriate reference point. 


Significant at the 5 percent level. 
Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Table 3A.3 


Characteristic 


Total family income less respondent's 

earnings (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 

Less than $3,000 

$3,000 - 7,499 i 
$7,500 or more 

Not ascertainable 


Health limitation 
Yes 
No 


Highest grade of schooling completed 
0-11 
2 
13-18 


Does respondent desire to work at age 357 
Yes 
No or Don't know 


Marital status 
Married, spouse present 
Other 


| 
Potential wage (adjusted to 1967 collars) 
$1.24 or less per hour | 
$1.25 - 1.99 
$2.00 or more 
Not ascertainable 


Grand mean 


R° (adjusted) 


Total family income less respondent's 
earnings (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 
Less than $3,000 
$3,000 - 7,499 
$7,500 or more 
Not ascertainable 


Health limitation 
Yes 
No 


Highest grade of schooling completed 
0-11 
Ales 
13-18 


Does respondent desire to work at age 357 
Yes 
No or Don't know 


Marital status 
Married, spouse present 
Other 


Potential wage (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 
$1.24 or less per hour 
$1.25 - 1.99 
$2.00 or more 
Not ascertainable 


Grand mean 


R° (adjusted) 


Number of 
respondents 


Unadjusted 
proportion 


WHITES 


BLACKS 


Adjusted 
proportion 


ce sit | ete cinta Uc al Alt ae lt ae eS Se Sea See aan 


Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Respondents in the Labor Force 0 to 5 
Months Before First Birth, by Race: 


Multiple Classification Analysis® 


F-ratio 


2.68 


5. GORe* 


0.98 


4, 320%* 


19.19% ** 


ode take 


1.40 


1.36 


Oaaky 


oe 


5.37#** 


2. 5ORER 


a er er ee ee eee ee 


Universe consists of women who were not enrolled at the appropriate reference point. 


## Significant at the 5 percent level. 
***% Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Table 3A.4 Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Respondents in the Labor Force 1 to 5 
Months After First Birth, by Race: Multiple Classification Analysis® 


Number of Unadjusted Adjusted F-ratio 
Characteristic respondents proportion proportion 


WHITES 


Total family income less respondent's 
earnings (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 
Less than $3,000 
$3,000 = T,499 
$7,500 or more 
Not ascertainable 


Health limitation 
Yes 
No 


0.42 


»35 »32 


0.05 


~35 -35 


Highest grade of schooling completed 0.05 
0-11 
12 


13-18 


Does respondent desire to work at age 35? 
Yes 
No or Don't know 


Beit asih 
13. 26%** 


Marital status 0.63 
Married, spouse present 


Other 


Potential wage (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 
$1.24 or less per hour 
$1.25 - 1.99 
$2.00 or more 
Not ascertainable 


1.07 


Other adult age 21 or older present in 
household 
Yes 
No 


3.22% 


+35 +35 1.70* 


Grand mean 


R2 (adjusted 


Total family income less respondent's 
earnings (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 
Less than $3,000 
$3,000 - 7,499 
$7,500 or more 
Not ascertainable 


Health limitation 
Yes 
No 


Highest grade of schooling completed 


Does respondent desire to work at age 35? 2.58 
Yes 


No or Don't know 


Marital status 
Married, spouse present 
Other 


Potential wage (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 
$1.24 or less per hour 

$1.25 - 1.99 
$2.00 or more 

Not ascertainable 


0.29 


2.41% 


Other adult age 21 or older present in 
household 

Yes 

No 


0.69 


Grand mean 
R® (adjusted) 


io" 
04 


a Universe consists of women who were not enrolled at the appropriate reference point. 
* Significant at the 10 percent level. 
*¥* Significant at the 5 percent level. 
¥e* = Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Table 3A.5 Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Respondents in the Labor Force 6 to 12 
Months After First Birth, by Race: Multiple Classification Analysis® 


Unadjusted 
proportion 


Number of 
respondents 


Adjusted F-ratio 
proportion 


Characteristics 


WHITES | 
' Total family income less respondent's i 
| earnings (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 2.70** 
: Less than $3,000 | 80 4k ac 
i $3,000 - 7,499 264 hah 42 
: $7,500 or more \ 153 nee 30 
Not ascertainable | ol »39 239 
i Health limitation | 0.3h 
Yes i 29 ‘32 sSlh 
i No j 519 -39 359) 
| Highest grade of schooling completed Ons) 
| Q-11 { U2 ee . 36 
i 12 293 40 -39 
[ 13-18 128 43 4a 
| Does respondent deisre to work at age 357 0.06 
| Yes 240 39 .38 
No or Don't know 308 39 39 
| Marital status 1 3.58* 
Married, spouse present 495 sai 38 
Other 53 DS, 25a) 
Potential wage (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 6. 50*** 
$1.24 or less per hour 73 aullire 55) | 
$1.25 - 1.99 228 Np me) 
$2.00 or more | 215 42 mre 
Not ascertainable 32 46 46 
Other adult age 21 or older present in 
household Ag 2 
Yes 70 4h 45 
No | 478 38 38 
Grand mean ; 548 .39 .39 2.53 %t* 
Re2 (adjusted) ' .03 
BLACKS 
i 
Total family income less respondent's | 
earnings (adjusted to 1967 dollars) 2.15* 
Less than $3,000 87 52 52 
$3,000 ~ 7,499 107 5S 53 
$7,500 or more 38 .80 .75 
Not ascertainable al .60 .61 
Health limitation 0.24 
| Yes 16 64 .62 
No 23 156 -56 
Highest grade of schooling completed ereD 
0-11 96 48 555} 
12 128 sex 15D) 
- 13-18 29 .81 See 
Does respondent desire to work at age 35?, 0.81 
Yes | 136 .60 .59 
No or Don't know [ HEAT oe oS} 
Marital status | 5 .82** 
Married, spouse present | 138 54 49 
Other 120 59 64 | 
Potential wage (adjusted to 1967 dollars); 2.60** 
$1.24 or less per hour | 73 4h 49 
$1.25 - 1.99 125 .62 61 
$2.00 or more | 39 mG .67 
Not ascertainable 16 Sa . 36 
Other adult age 21 or older present in 
household 0.70 
| Yes 137] 56 254 
No 116 Seal -59 
Grand mean i 253 56 56 pee 2.3368" 
R° (adjusted) .06 
a Universe consists of women who were not enrolled at the appropriate reference point. 


* Significant at the 10 percent level. 
** Significant at the 5 percent level. 
*##* Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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CHAPTER } 


OCCUPATIONAL EXPECTATIONS FOR AGE 35 


Patricia’k. Brito and*Carol’ B.-dvusenius 


INTRODUCTION 


Over the past several years there has been a growing interest in 
occupational patterns of female employment. Evidence of this is the 
expanding literature on the extent to which women are concentrated in 
a relatively small number of occupations and on the extent to which 
women are moving out of these "stereotypically female" occupations and 
into ones which have been characterized as "stereotypically male."1 
Concurrently, there has been much concern about the effects on women 
of changing demands for workers in specific occupations. For example, 
the projected oversupply of individuals training to become teachers 
has significant ramifications for college-educated women.© 


This chapter explores both these areas. Focusing on the young 
women who in 1973 indicated they expected to be working outside the 
home at age 35, in the first major section we analyze the characteris- 
tics of those who stated a desire to be in occupations typically 
held by men. In the second major section, we examine the extent to 
which these women's aspirations regarding employment in specific 
occupations have changed between 1968 and 1973 and the relationship 
between the shifts and projected demand. 


OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCE: TYPICAL VS. ATYPICAL OCCUPATIONS 


Occupational segregation of women in the American labor market 
has been a persistent phenomenon. According to the 1940 decennial 
census, 63 percent of all women in the labor force were in occupational 
categories in which 50 percent or more of the incumbents were female; 
by 1970, the comparable percentage was about 65 percent.3 


teor example, see Oppenheimer (1973); Jusenius and Shortlidge 
(1975); and Fuchs (1975). 


= For example, see The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 


(1973) 


3The 1970 estimate is based on figures for the experienced 
civilian labor force from U.S. Department of Commerce, Occupational 


Characteristics. The 1970 occupational categories were coded into the 


1960 classification scheme, which is more nearly comparable to that 
used in 1940. See Priebe, Heinkel and Greene (1972). 
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The Importance of Occupational Segregation 


Research has found that occupational segregation has had a 
profound effect on wages. Workers of both sexes who are in pre- 
dominantly female occupations earn substantially less than similarly 
educated persons in characteristically male occupations. 


Given that workers in typically female occupations are at an 
economic disadvantage relative to their counterparts in typically male 
occupations, it is not clear why women enter these occupations. 
Proponents of affirmative action programs have argued that demand-side 
factors, i.e., the preference of employers for men or women in 
certain occupations, are to a large extent responsible for the extant 
occupational segregation. However, when young women who expect to be 
working at age 35 are asked in what occupation they would like to be, 
the vast majority mention occupations typically held by women (Table 
4.1). Hence, it seems probable that the predominance of women in 
certain occupations reflects, in part, their own preferences. Stated 
another way, it appears that supply-side factors are also responsible 
for occupational segregation. 


To the extent that women prefer a typically female occupation, 
affirmative action programs directed solely at employers will not 
substantially reduce occupational segregation. Hence, in addition to 
pursuing a vigorous affirmative action program, public policy 
undoubtedly should be concerned with counseling and educational 
programs if young women are to be informed about the full range of 
available occupations. 


If the observed preferences of women for a relatively small 
number of occupations do reflect their tastes for particular kinds 
of work, this suggests that stereotypically female occupations may have 
characteristics which correspond especially well to women's 
requirements. For example, job opportunities in these occupations may 
permit geographic mobility, hours of work may be flexible, or there 
may be little financial penalty associated with leaving and subse- 
quently reentering the labor force. 


An alternative, but not mutually exclusive, explanation is that 
the choice of a typically female occupation is the product of the 
socialization process within the family and society or of the 
policies of educational institutions. To some extent, the personal 
attributes of a young woman should reflect her past social or 
educational experiences. To the degree that these determine the 
strength of her labor market commitment and her views on which 
occupations are suitable for women, one would expect the probability 


Se atmen and Terrell (1975). See also Jusenius (1976). 
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Table 4.1 Sex-typing of Occupation Desired for Age 35, by 
Educational Expectations and Race, 1968 and 19732 


(Percentage distributions) 


Sex-type of occupation 
preferred> 


Number of respondents 


Total percent 
Atypical 
Typical 


Number of respondents 


Total percent 
Atypical 
Typical 


a Sample size in 1968 differs from that in 1973 because each 
constitutes an independent cross-section of the respondents. 

b Occupations are defined as "atypical" or "typical" for females 
by a comparison of the percentage of the 1970 labor force 
which was female with the percentage of an occupation's 
incumbents who were female. See p. 118 for a more complete 
explanation. 

¢ "Noncollege" refers to those respondents who have completed 
less than 13 years of school and say that they do not expect 
to go to college. "College" refers to those respondents who 
have at least one year of college, are attending college, or 
indicate they expect to go to college. 


LD 


of choosing a stereotypically masculine career to vary by the personal 
characteristics of the respondent. 


In this chapter, we attempt to identify the personal 
characteristics of women that are correlated with the choice of a 
typically male occupation. By limiting our analysis in this fashion, 
we do not deal with the characteristics of the occupations themselves 
that might make them especially attractive or convenient for women. 
Nevertheless, identification of those attributes of young women which 
influence their preferences for typically male or female occupatyons 
is important: it provides information necessary for the formulation 
of public policy aimed at reducing supply-side barriers to entry into 
typically male occupations. 


Clearly there are a myriad of factors associated with both the 
individual and specific types of work which influence a woman's 
choice of occupation. In selecting among them, we have chosen to 
focus on those suggested by previous research in the area of women's 
occupational preferences. 


Previous Research 


Previous research on this subject can be roughly characterized 
as reflecting two schools of thought. One group of studies, found 
chiefly in the vocational and psychological counseling literature, 
has suggested that the concentration of women in a relatively small 
number of occupations reflects the differentiated sex roles found 
within the family and society. For instance, a mother's role as 
"homemaker" and a father's role as "income-earner" may act as 
signaling devices to the daughter regarding her expected role as an 
adult. Familial roles that provide a woman with a broader view of 
her "proper" sphere will also tend to increase the probability of her 
entering a less traditional occupation. ? A second argument has been 
that family size and the sex distribution of the children are 
factors which influence a young woman's occupational choice. For a 
given level of income, the smaller the number of children, the greater 
the amount of resources which can be devoted to each child. 
Furthermore, if a young woman is an only child or if there are no 
sons in the household, all the parents' ambitions will be centered on 
the daughter(s). Thus in small families, there is a higher 
probability that daughters will receive the financial aid and 
encouragement necessary for those atypical, professional occupations 
which require extensive training. 


For examples, see Almquist and Angrist (1971); Klemmack and 
Edwards (1973); Nagely (1971). 


ORoe (1953); Klemmack and Edwards (1973). 
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Another group of researchers, notably human capital theorists, 
have suggested that women's concentration in a select number of 
occupations may arise from a rational economic motive. These 
economists argue that when earnings over the life cycle are considered, 
incumbents of typically female occupations may not be at an economic 
disadvantage relative to their counterparts in typically male 
occupations.! That is, if typically female occupations are 
characterized by a relatively high initial wage and a relatively flat 
life-time earnin,'s profile, it may be economically rational for 
woman to enter these occupations if they expect a short working 
career. In contrast, men, who typically foresee a long working 
career, tend to invest in themselves by entering occupations which may 
have a lower initial wage but higher future earnings. Women who also 
expect a sufficiently long working career would behave in a manner 
Similar to their male counterparts: they would be willing to sacrifice 
present wages to maximize wages over the long run. Hence, these 
women would be interested in the same types of occupations as men and 
would be likely to choose an occupation in which men predominate. 


The Empirical Model 


The model of occupational choice presented in this chapter 
refines both the human capital and the vocational counseling 
perspectives of occupational preference. First, it includes in one 
empirical model both those variables describing aspects of the 
childhood familial environment suggested by the literature in 
vocational counseling and those measures of career commitment 
Suggested by the human capital school. Second, it is assumed in this 
model that while the roles played by one's parents are important 
determinants of occupational choice, their effect may be modified by 
later schooling and work experience. Hence, it includes variables 
measuring certain aspects of previous educational and labor market 
experiences. 


Finally, the model advances the human capital perspective by 
differentiating between women who expect to attend college and those 
who do not. At the college level, a higher proportion of stereo- 
typically male professions (e.g., lawyer, physician) require graduate 
school attendance and imply a greater investment in human capital 
through on-the-job training than is the case among stereotypically 
female professions. Such investments are typically associated 
with a strong commitment to the labor force. Thus in line with human 
capital reasoning, for college women we hypothesize that an 
expectation of being in a male occupation would be significantly 
associated with those variables which measure the probable extent of 
future labor market participation. In contrast to standard human 


"Zeliner (1975); Chiswick et al., (1975). 
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capital reasoning, we suggest that male occupations accessible 

to noncollege women Cevg.% bartender) may not necessarily require 
more investment through formal education or on-the-job training than 
would a female occupation (e.g., secretary). To the extent that the 
two types of occupations do not differ in the amount of required 
investment in human capital, the choice of one or the other is 
unlikely to be associated with measures of career commitment. 


Specifically, the model explores the correlates of the expectation 
of being in a typically male occupation at age 35 as reported by young 
women who anticipate being in the labor force at that age. Thus, we 
deal with plans, outlined in 1973, for a time which is from six to 
sixteen years in the future. 


The technique employed in this investigation is Multiple 
Classification Analysis (MCA). With MCA we can determine for each 
category of every independent variable what proportion of women 
anticipated a male occupation at age 35, assuming that members of the 
category are “average” in terms of all other variables included. 
Differences in these proportions among the several categories of a 
variable are interpreted as indicating the "pure" association of that 
variable with the probability of a young woman's choosing an atypical 
occupation. 


The dependent variable is dichotomous with the value of 1 if the 
woman aspired to a typically male occupation and 0 if her choice was 
a typically female occupation. (For simplicity, those occupations 
which are stereotypically male will be referred to as "atypical," those 
which are stereotypically female, as "typical.") Typical occupations 
are defined empirically as those in which the percentage of incumbents 
who are women exceeds the percentage of women represented in the total 
experienced civilian labor force. Since women were 38.1 percent of 
the experienced civilian labor force in 1970, typical occupations thus 
are those in which 38.2 percent or more of the incumbents in 1970 
were women. In an analogous fashion, atypical occupations are those 
in which 38.1 percent or less of the workers were women in LOO By 
this definition, about 75 percent of the women in the experienced 


We believe that by studying expectations, we have a "purer" 
measure of occupational choice than is found in studies that examine 
a woman's presence in a particular occupation since presence in an 
occupation is clearly determined by both demand conditions and 
personal preferences. Of course, the respondent may prefer an 
occupation simply because she feels job prospects are good in that 
field, but it is felt that the question of what she would like to be 
doing at age 35, by virtue of its being less related to present 
labor market conditions, is a better measure of preference. 
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civilian labor force at the time of the 1970 census would have been 
classified as being in a typical occupation. 


The sample consists of young women who in 1973 stated that they 
expected to be in the labor force at age 35. This universe is 
stratified into four groups: for both black and white women (1) those 
who have attended college or expect to attend college and (2) those 
with no college who do not expect to attend college.10 As already 
noted, the stratification by education was considered necessary since 
the implications for occupational choice of varying degrees of labor 
market commitment are different for college educated and high school 
educated women. The stratification by race was deemed necessary 
because of the probability that black and white women live in different 
social contexts which influence the formation of occupational 
expectations .1t1 


Empirical Results 


For ease of exposition, the total set of independent variables 
has been divided into three major headings: Familial Environment, 
Educational and Labor Market Experience, and Potential Labor Market 
Involvement. The results are reported in Tables 4.2 to 4.4. The 
three separate tables represent one MCA for each race and education 
group. 


In the following sections, empirical results for each of these 
categories of women is described in detail.l2 It should be noted 


In define typical and atypical occupations, 1970 classifications 
were converted into their 1960 equivalents, using Priebe, Heinkel, and 


Greene, 1970 Occupational and Industry Classification, since occupa- 
tions in the NLS data are reported in their 1960 codes. Other 


definitions, 5 and 10 percentage points above or below the 38.1 percent 
reference point, were tested in preliminary analysis. Since the re= 
sults did not differ significantly among the three definitions, only 
the results of the one model are presented here. 

aoahe results for black noncollege women are not discussed in the 
text but are reported in Appendix Table 4A.1. Two-thirds of those in 
this group who expected to be in an atypical occupation had been coded 
specifically as "operative, n.e.c." Hence our model seemed to be 
testing the probability of expecting to be an unskilled or semiskilled 
blue collar worker as much as expectations regarding an atypical 
occupation. 


iT atatistical analysis verified the need for stratification by 


race and education. 


let will be apparent to the reader that the empirical models 


reported here differ for race and educational categories. The 
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at the outset that white college women had the highest proportion 
expecting to be in atypical occupations at age 35--25 percent. They 
were followed by black college women and white noncollege women, with 
22 and 19 percent, respectively. 


Familial Environment 


This set of variables corresponds most closely to those which 
have been studied as determinants of occupational choice in the 
vocational counseling and psychology literature. Here, we hypothesized 
first that those women whose mothers were highly educated or had 
worked outside the home would have an above average probability of 
choosing an atypical occupation. 


The empirical results indicate that the relationship between 
the mother's experiences and the daughter's occupational expectations 
differs by race and educational level. A variable representing the 
mother's education and type of occupation had a significant influence 
only on white women who expected to attend college (Table 4.2).13 
Even here, however, the hypothesis that the mother acted as a role 
model was not substantiated. Of the women who had lived with their 
mothers, only two groups had an above-average probability of 
preferring an atypical occupation: those whose mothers had a high 
school education only and had worked in a typical occupation and those 
whose mothers had at least some college, but were not working when 
the daughter was 14 years of age. 


This finding does not necessarily imply that the mother had no 
influence on the young woman's occupational choice. As indicated 
in Table 4.2, white college women who lived in households headed by 
their mothers had a higher than average likelihood of expecting to be 
in an atypical occupation. This was not true for their black 
counterparts.t 


model for college whites was also run for college blacks and noncollege 
whites. The results are shown in Appendix Tables 4A.2 and 4A.3. Where 
a comparison of identical models is useful, the results are mentioned 
in footnotes to the text. 


13me finding that mother's influence is not significant for non- 
college whites or for college blacks is consistent with the findings 
in Tully, Stephan, and Chance (1976). While it conflicts with 
expectations based on the vocational education literature, the differ- 
ent results are explainable: the groups which had been tested in this 
literature were college women, race not know. 


Lhe ee also Appendix Table 4A.2. 
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Table 4,2 


Unadjusted and Adjusted® Percentages of Young Women Choosing an Atypical Occupation, 


by Selected Characteristics of Familial Environment, Race, and Educational 
Expectations: Multiple Classification Analysis? 


Selected characteristics 


Mother's education and type of occupation? 
0 to 12 years schaol and; 
Worked at atypical occupation 
Worked at typical occupation 
Did not work 
13 to 18 years school and: 
Worked at atypical occupation 
Worked at typical occupation 
Did not work 
Did not live with mother 
Not ascertainable or occupation not reported 


Occupation of male head of householad 
Professional, technical or managerial 
Other 
Lived with mother only 
Not ascertainable or occupation not reported 


Number of siblings 
None 
1 or more 
| Not ascertainable 


| Birthplace of parents 

_ One or both parents born in Latin America, 
Central, Southern, or Eastern Europe 

Neither parent born in Latin America, 
Central, Southern, or Eastern Europe 

Did not live with either parent 

Not ascertainable 


| Grand mean 
| R® (adjusted) 


| (Table continued on next page.) 


F-ratio 


Number of |Unadjusted |Adjusted 
respondents percent |percent®? 


White college 


2.63%** 
| 
ren PVAT 
193 2805 
347 20.9 
19 e 
83 26.8 
alisha, 28.4 
22 e 
38 45.2 
8.39** 
352 26.2 | 
431 Pye) (0) 
63 Vike 
chi 28.5 
4. 32%% 
66 3U29 
805 oun 
6 e 
3.19** 
47 clonal 
818 et ont 
il e 
al e 
‘oyieee 24.9 3. 30%## 
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Table 4.2 Continued 
| 


Number of [Unadjusted | Adjusted 
-percent ercent? 
Selected characteristics respondents Pp Pp 


Black college® 


F-ratio | 


Family composition? 3.2hem 
Lived with mother and father and: 
Mother worked . : 
Mother did not work : 
Lived with mother only and: 
Mother worked 
Mother did not work 
Other 


Education of head of household 0.49 ) 
Less than high school 
High school 
More than high school 
Not ascertainable 


Number of siblings 2.99%* 
2 or fewer 
3 or 4 
5 or more 
Not ascertainable 
Grand mean £ 1. 868M | 


R° (adjusted) | .073 


Mother's employment 0.38 
Mother worked 
Mother did not work 


Did not live with mother 


Occupation of male head of householad 3.2h88 | 
Technical, professional, managerial 
Other 

Lived with mother only 


Not ascertainable or occupation not reported 
1.69%* 
Ohl | 


Grand mean 


R° (adjusted) 


a Percentages adjusted for the effects of all explanatory variables shown in Tables Woes 
4.3, and 4.4. Variables presented in Tables 4.2, 4.3, and 4.4 represent the total model. 

b Universe consists of respondents interviewed in 1973 and who planned to be working at age 35. | 

c "College" refers to those respondents who had completed at least one year of college, who 
were attending college, or who expected to attend college. "Noncollege" refers to those who 
had twelve years of education or less and who did not expect to attend college. | 

d Refers to time when respondent was fourteen years of age. 

e Percentages not shown when base represents less than 25 respondents. 

** Significant at the 5 percent level. 

##* Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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For white women with no plans to attend college, the father 
proved to be a much greater influence than the mother in the daughter's 
expectation of an atypical occupation. Having had a father (or other 
male head of household) in a professional, technical or managerial 
occupation was positively associated with the choice of a typically 
male occupation. While this result could be interpreted as the effect 
of "father as role model," it is also possible that the result reflects 
the effect of family income on the daughter's occupational choice. 
Young women from families with relatively high incomes probably have 
better market information and exposure to a broader range of experi- 
ences than those from poorer backgrounds. Such an environment may well 
be conducive to the choice of an occupation atypical for women. 


Finally, our hypothesis that the expectation of an atypical 
occupation would be associated with small family size is supported by 
the data for college women. Specifically, among white college women, 
those without siblings had a higher than average probability of 
aspiring to an atypical occupation. Among blacks, those with one or 
two siblings in the family, as well as those with none, showed a higher 
than average probability of choosing a typically male occupation. 


Educational and Labor Market Experience 


Clearly, the influence of a family on a young woman's career 
aspirations may be modified by her educational and labor market 
experience. For college students, the sex composition of the student 
body where a woman attends college might be expected to affect her 
occupational aspirations. One argument advanced in favor of female 
colleges has been that women in such an environment are less 
influenced by a stereotyping of sex roles which would discourage them 
from majoring in traditionally male-dominated fields (e.g., the pure 
sciences or mathematics) or from assuming leadership positions. 
However, offsetting this is the probability that predominantly male 
or mixed colleges are more likely to offer the curriculum necessary 
to enter an atypical occupation. Given these two opposing effects, 
one cannot hypothesize with certainty the direction of the relationship 
between the sex-composition of the college attended and the sex-label 
of the expected occupation. 


The empirical results indicate that sex composition of the college 
attended was related to the choice of an atypical occupation for both 
whites and blacks (Table 4.3). However, only among white women was 
attendance at either a predominantly men's or women's college 
associated with an above average probability of aspiring to an 
atypical occupation. For blacks, attending a female college was 
correlated with a lower probability of choosing an atypical occupation. 


Of course, the direction of causation cannot be inferred with 
certainty. Young women who attend male colleges may, even before 
entering, be relatively unconstrained by sex stereotypes and 


es 


Table 4.3 Unadjusted and Adjusted® Percentages of Young Women Choosing an Atypical Occupation, i 


by Selected Measures of Experience, Race, and Educational Expectations: 


Classification Analysis> 


Number of 
respondents 


Selected characteristics 


Educational level and sex composition of college 
student body 

Not yet in college in 1972 

In college by 1972 and: 
Females less than 31 percent of student body 
Females 31 to 60 percent of student body 
Females more than 60 percent of student body 
Nursing schools 
Not ascertainable 


Number and types of occupations, 1968 to 1973 

No work experience 

1 or 2 different occupations and: 
Worked in atypical occupation 
Other 

3 or 4 different occupations and: 
Worked in atypical occupation 
Other 

5 or 6 different occupations and: 
Worked in atypical occupation 
Other 

7 or more different occupations 

Not ascertainable 


Age in 1973 
ey seep Ze 
28) 80) 25 
26 to 29 


Grand mean 


Re (adjusted) 


(Table continued on next page.) 
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Unadjusted | Adjusted | F-ratio 
percent# | 


White college° 


to 
ON 
WAoo f- MI 


Multiple | 


ti 


3 a QT Ree 


3. 3B %* | 
- 109 


Table 4.3 Continued 


| Number of | Unadjusted Adjusted; F-ratio 
| Selected characteristics veenencenys | Been percent” eos, 
Black college 
Educational level and sex composition of college | 
student body PIES (Mla 
Not yet in college in 1972 144 nor. 1635 
In college by 1972 and: 
Females less than 61 percent of student body 139 28.3 28.2 
Females more than 60 percent of student body 38 20.8 ATS 
Not ascertainable or nursing schools 18 c ¢ 
| Number of occupations held, 1968 to 1973 2.11** 
Never worked 10 e c 
! 1 or 2 different occupations 81 14.6 1B) Gal 
| 3 different occupations 63 29.4 26.0 
| 4 different occupations 68 alle y/ 16.5 
| 5 different occupations 58 2159 35.02 | 
6 or more different occupations 45 22.6 2302 
| Not ascertainable 14 e e 
| Age in 1973 Beey 
i LORGONe? 174 2650 25.9 
| 23 to 25 78 pe 12 1973 
26 to 29 


Grand mean 


R° (adjusted) 


Highest grade of schooling completed 


Number and type? of occupations, 1968 to 1973 


0 to 9 
IO) yevoy Blak 
2 


No work experience 

1 to 3 different occupations and: 
Worked in atypical occupation 
Other 

4 to 5 different occupations and: 
Worked in atypical occupation 
Other 

6 or more different occupations and: 
Worked in atypical occupation 
Other 

Not ascertainable 


Grand mean 


R° (adjusted) 


KKK 


Percentages adjusted for the effects of all explanatory variables shown in Tables 4.2, b.3, and 
4.4. Variables presented in Tables 4.2, 4.3, and 4.4 represent the total model. 

Universe consists of respondents interviewed in 1973 and who planned to be working at age 35. 
"College" refers to those respondents who had completed at least one year of college, who were 
attending college, or who expected to attend college. "Noncollege" refers to those who had 
twelve years of education or less and who did not expect to attend college. 

To be classified as "Worked in atypical occupation" a respondent. must have worked in an 
atypical occupation different from the occupation to which she aspires. Therefore, "Other" 
categories include those who have never worked in an atypical occupation and those whose only 
experience in an atypical occupation is in the occupation desired for age 35. See footnote 17, 
page 126. 

Percentages not shown where base represents less than 25 respondents. 

Significant at the 10 percent level. 

Significant at the 5 percent level. 

Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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comfortable in social or work situations where men are a majority. 
Furthermore, the choice of a predominantly male or mixed college 
may have been the result of a previous occupational decision which . 
required a curriculum not available at a female college. In a 
similar vein, young women who attend female colleges may, prior to 
entrance, believe that attendance at such a college is important 
because of the "constraining" influence introduced by the presence 
of men in more mixed institutions. 


As noted earlier, for noncollege women it was hypothesized that 
no monotonic relationship would exist between years of schooling and 
choice of an atypical occupation. 15 Those male and female 
occupations open to individuals at the high school level differ more 
in the type than in the amount of training required for entrance. 

The empirical results confirm this hypothesis: only those women with 
10 to 11 years of education completed had a higher than average 
probability of anticipating a typically male occupation for the 
future. 


In addition to educational experiences, the number and types of 
occupations a young woman has held may serve to broaden the range of 
occupations which she considers potentially desirable to enter. Pre- 
vious research has indicated that the greater the number of different 
occupations a young woman has held, the higher the likelihood that she 
will be interested in entering an atypical occupation in the future .16 
In this model we have included a variable which represents previous 
experience not only in a variety of occupations but also previous 
2xperience in atypical occupations specifically.1l7 


1), hypothesis regarding the relationship between schooling and 
the typicality of the expected occupation could be tested only for the 
noncollege women. Given the age of our sample in 1973 (19 to 29), many Hy 
respondents may still be attending college and highest grade completed 
does not necessarily represent the level of schooling the respondents 
will ultimately attain. However, the noncollege white goup seems to 
have completed their schooling; in 1973, only two respondents in this 
sample were still enrolled in school. A further argument against the 
use of highest grade completed for the college universe is the fact 
that attendance in graduate school is probably the result rather than 
the cause of choosing an atypical career. 


16 
(1974). 


See Harmon (1970); Almquist and Angrist (1971); and Almquist 


= tor the respondent to be coded as having held an atypical job, 
she must have been in an atypical occupation which is different from 
that anticipated for age 35. This procedure was followed so that we 
would avoid using the result of an earlier decision to work in a 
typically male occupation as the predictor of a choice for the future. 
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For white college women, this measure of exposure to the labor 
market proved to be a powerful influence on the likelihood of expecting 
to enter a male occupation (Table 4.3). Those women who had prLor 
experience in atypical occupations had a higher than average 
probability of expecting to be in an atypical occupation in the future. 
Moreover, the probability of choosing an atypical occupation was 
higher, the greater the number of occupations previously helday+ In 
contrast, among black college women, although the number of 
occupations previously held was related to occupational expectations, 
this relationship was not monotonic.1l 


Among white noncollege women, exposure to a variety of occupations 
was weakly related to the expectation of being in a typically male 
occupation. Nevertheless, the results were in the hypothesized 
direction. Holding constant the number of occupations previously held, 
the women who had had experience in an atypical occupation were 
systematically more likely to desire an atypical occupation than those 
without such experience. Furthermore, among the women who previously 
had held at least one atypical job, the greater the variety of 
Occupations experienced, the higher the probability of anticipating 
an atypical occupation at age 35. 


Potential Labor Market Involvement 


To estimate the relationship between commitment to the labor 
market and the expectation of holding a typically male occupation at 
age 35, several variables were employed. One is a direct measure of 
the women's beliefs regarding their own future labor force involvement. 
Two other variables--marital status and present and expected family 
size--also capture the likelihood that the women will participate 
extensively in the labor force. It is important to recall at this 
point that a positive relationship between anticipated future labor 
market involvement and the expectation of entering an atypical 


Occupation was hypothesized to exist only for college women. 


The direct measure of a woman's commitment to employment is a 
variable which represents the consistency in all six interviews of 
the respondent's expectation to be working at age 35. This variable 
proved to be insignificant in each of the three race/education 
groupings (Table 4.4). 


Results of the variable reflecting number of children currently 
in the household and childbearing expectations are particularly 


18 men a measure of both the number and the type of past 


occupations analogous to that used in the white college women's 
model was included in the black college women's equation, it proved 
vO be insignificant. 
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Table 4.4 Unadjusted and Adjusted® Percentages of Young Women Choosing an Atypical Occupation 
by Selected Measures of Potential Labor Market Involvement, Race, and Educational 
Expectations: Multiple Classification Analysis> 


1 

Number of |Unadjusted | Adjusted! F-ratio | 

t i percent®, 

Selected characteristics respondents peroe iter P| | 
| 

| 


White college® 


Number of times reported expectation of working at 
age 35a tines 
cl Ey; 16.3 L655 
2 114 16.2 P12 
3 12h 83m Beebe | 
4 148 27.9 26.9 
5 204 22 if Py boshf 
6 217 26.5 24.5 
Not ascertainable aks} e e 
Marital status aero" 
Married, spouse present 495 222 2516 
Separated, divorced, widoweaf 58 Seer CsA”, 
Never married 32h BIS) 22 \ 
\ 
Childbearing expectations and number of children pit ae | 
No children in household and: i 
No children expected 78 40.9 39.0 | | 
More children expected 450 26.6 27.0 | ! 
1 child in household and: 
No more children expected he 41.4 38.4 | By 
More children expected 129 ies lees | 
2 children in household and: | 
No more children expected 83 15.5 1655 
More children expected 38 Te ufac | 
3 or more children in household 41 8.0 8.0 
Not ascertainable 16 e e 1 
Grand mean 877 24.9 24.9 3.38*** 
R° (adjusted) .109 
Number of times reported expectation of working at 
age 35 0.39 
1 or 2 interviews 24 e e | 
3 or 4 interviews 64 25.0 25 an | 
5 or 6 interviews 249 ele eae ite | 
Not ascertainable @ | e e 
Marital status 1.09 | 
Married, spouse present 133 1622 18.2 
Separated, divorced, widowed 4o 20.7 25.3 
Never married 166 Ppt 2h.5 | 
Childbearing expectations and number of children ee2a | 
No more children expected and: 
Fewer than 2 children in household h6 12.9 SUSIE) 
2 or more children in household 54 UGGS: 19.0 | 
More children expected and: 
No children in household 149 27 of 24.7 
1 child in household 57 18.5 18.8 
2 or more children in household 28 255 Sail y'i/ 
Not ascertainable 5 e e 
Grand mean 339 21.9 21.9 1.86*** 
R° (adjusted) | 073 


(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table 4.4 Continued 


Number of times reported expectation of working at 
age 354 


R 


| Selected characteristics 


Marital status and age at first marriage 


Childbearing expectations and number of children 


Grand mean 


a 


| 
Number of | Unadjusted | Adjusted | F-ratio 
respondents percent percent® 


White noncollege® 


0.89 


OVW = Wo) Nh 


Not ascertainable 
3.20** 


Married, spouse present: 
First married before age 21 
First married, age 21 to 29 

Separated, divorced, widoweaf 

Never married 

Not ascertainable 


1.3% 
No more children expected and: 

No children in household 

1 child in household 

2 children in household 

3 or more children in household 
More children expected and: 

No children in household 

1 child in household 

2 or more children in household 

Not ascertainable 


1.69** 
O41 


(adjusted) 


Percentages adjusted for the effects of all explanatory variables shown in Tables ee, 4.3, and 
4.4. Variables presented in Tables 4.2, 4.3, and 4.4 represent the total model. 

Universe consists of respondents interviewed in 1973 and who planned to be working at age 35. 
"College" refers to those respondents who had completed at least one year of college, who were 
attending college, or who expected to attend college. "Noncollege" refers to those who had 12 
years of education or less and who did not expect to attend college. 

For respondents who were interviewed at all six interview dates, variable represents the actual 
number of times the respondent reported that she planned to be working at age 35. To assign 
those interviewed only five times a value, the number of times the respondent reported work 
intentions for age 35 was multiplied by 1.20 and rounded to the nearest integer. 

Percentages not shown when base represents less than 25 respondents. 

Includes married, spouse absent. 

Significant at the 10 percent level. 

Significant at the 5 percent level. 

Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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interesting. As expected, white college women who had either no 
children or only one child and who expected no additional children 
had a higher than average probability of choosing an atypical 
occupation for age 35. Furthermore, regardless of the current 

family size, those who anticipated no additional children were more 
likely also to expect to be in a male occupation than those women who 
anticipated having additional children. 


However, among black college women family size did not appear to 
influence occupational choice. This suggests that, unlike their 
white counterparts, black women do not perceive a trade-off between 
time commitments to a family and time commitments to the labor force. 


Marital status had little or no relationship to occupational 
aspirations among either racial group of college women. Thus it 
appears that it is the presence of children (and there only among 
white women) and not marriage per se which has a negative effect on 
the probability of selecting a typically male occupation. 


In contrast, marital status was a significant factor influencing 
the probability of noncollege white women entering a typically male 
occupation. While the direction of causation ought not to be 
inferred, it is intriguing to find that the women who had married 
relatively late or who were divorced, widowed or separated at the 
interview date had a higher than average probability of expecting to 
be in a typically male occupation. 


Comparison of Race/Education Groups 


The empirical models presented in the previous section indicate 
that the determinants of expectations regarding employment in 4 
typically male, or a typically female, occupation vary across race 
and educational groupings. No one factor, or set of factors, appeared 
to be systematically related to the occupational aspirations of all 
women. Hence, one implication of these results is that demographic 
changes--such as higher divorce rates or smaller family sizes--will not 
be similarly associated with occupational choice for different race 
and educational groups. A second implication of our findings is that 
if occupational integration is a social goal, then policies formulated 
to affect supply-side factors must take into consideration differences 
among women in racial characteristics and in educational levels. 


The racial variations in factors influencing occupational 
expectations are not surprising. The two racial groups experienced 
different social and familial environments when they were young. 

It is also likely that some of the variations are attributable to 
historical patterns of occupational segregation by race. The number 
and types of occupations historically open to black college-educated 
women may differ from those historically open to their white 
counterparts. Hence, while the dependent variable may have 
categorized accurately occupations which are typical and atypical 
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for white women, it may be a less accurate measure of occupations that 
are typical or atypical for black women.1l9 


Likewise, the variations found between white college and 
noncollege women are not surprising. It was noted at the outset 
that many of the atypical occupations open to college women require 
postbacculaureate training and therefore would be attractive only to 
those women who anticipate extended working careers. In contrast, 
atypical occupations available to noncollege women do not necessarily 
involve greater investment in human capital and therefore more 
extensive participation in the labor force than typical occupations. 
As a result, it was expected that, for this group, factors reflecting 
the possibility of a strong commitment to the labor market (such as 
the expectation of a small family size) would not be related 
empirically to the choice of an atypical occupation. The results, 
which confirm our expectations, illustrate the need for further 
research on the process by which occupational choices are made by 
noncollege women. By implication, the results also suggest the 
potential for programs aimed at reducing occupational segregation by 
reorienting women's training and education at the high school level. 


Finally, the results indicate that a young woman's family 
background is, at best, only weakly associated with occupational 
choice. Although the data available give a very incomplete indication 
of the childhood environment of the women, the findings suggest that 
one need not be "deterministic" about the possibilities for increasing 
occupational integration. A young woman's choice between a typical or 
an atypical occupation is not determined solely by her childhood 
environment; educational and labor market experiences later in life 
also have an important impact.©0 


OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCES AND OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK 


In assessing the probable success of young women in finding work 
in their preferred fields, it is useful to examine the growth prospects 


1 Black women are underrepresented in some typically female 
occupations and overrepresented in others. For example, while black 
women were 12 percent of the female labor force in the 1970 census, 
they comprised only 3 percent of the female secretaries and 8 percent 
of the female nurses (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1973.) 


SOF course, we cannot discard the possibility that these later 
experiences are associated with factors in the childhood environment 
which we do not measure. For example, certain women may be pre- 
disposed because of attitudes learned in childhood to acquire 
experience in atypical occupations or to work at a greater number of 
occupations. 
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of the occupations which were frequently mentioned as desired 
occupations for age 35. Clearly, young women who are planning careers 
in fields which are growing slowly and where competition is keen may 
be frustrated in achieving their career goals, even with the 

requisite education and training. Among such women who drop out of 
the labor force, subsequent reentry may require retraining or 
education for another career. 


Table 4.5 shows the occupations mentioned in 1968 and 1973 by 
young women who expect to be working at age 35.2¢1 The results suggest 
that if young women are able to realize their occupational ambitions 
for age 35, they will still be concentrated in a relatively small 
number of occupations. Among white women who have attended or plan 
to attend college, 60 percent want employment in only three general 
areas: teaching, health services, and clerical work. Among women 
with no college ambitions, one in three expects to be a clerical 
worker. 


Occupational projections suggest that many of the fields in 
which women have traditionally been a majority will have a high or 
moderate growth rate. As Table 4.6 indicates, most occupations in 
the health field are expected to have excellent growth prospects. 
Likewise, rapid growth for workers in clerical occupations was 
forecast in 1973, and secretaries, in particular, were projected to 
have excellent chances for employment throughout the 1970's and early 
1980's. Hairdressers are expected to benefit both from generally 
snereased incomes and the rising labor force participation of women 
and, hence, to maintain a growth rate well above average. These three 
fields, by themselves, account for about two-thirds of the responses 
of the young women in the noncollege sample. 


For young women expecting to go to college, the future employment 
picture is mixed. Particularly important for college women is the 
expected decrease in the number of openings for teachers. In 1968, 
1OGSs ane 1974, the Department of Labor consistently projected that 
teaching, at both primary and secondary levels, would at best be a 
very slow growth occupation. Table 4.5 does indicate a concurrent 
decline in the percentage of our sample who expect to be teachers. In 
1968, 47 percent of the whites who planned to go to college and 
expected to be employed at age 35 planned a teaching career; in 1973 
this percentage had dropped by 16 points. However, even with such a 
decline in the percentage of women planning teaching careers, ue 
percent of the whites and 23 percent of the blacks were still planning 


elrelated occupations are grouped together. For example, the 
category "teachers" includes the following: elementary and secondary 
school teachers, sports instructors and officials, musicians and music 
teachers, dancers and dancing teachers, and artists and art teachers. 
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Table 4.5 Occupational Expectations for Age 35, as Reported in 
1968 and 1973, by Educational Expectations® and Race 


(Percentage distributions) 


1968 1973 


Whites | Blacks | Whites |Blacks 


g b 
443 358 | 507 302 


Occupational expectation 


Number of respondents 


Total percent 
Teachers 
Health workers 
Registered nurses, technicians 
Practical nurses, attendants 
Clerical. 
Secretaries 
Hairdressers 
All others 


Number of respondents 


Total percent LO 100 100 
Teachers Sy, Sul oo 
Health workers 22 19 20 

Registered nurses, technicians 12 LS 16 

Practical nurses, attendants 4 2 5 

Paysicians, pharmacists 3 ie 1 i 
Clerical 8 25 13 ah 

Secretaries 6 ice) 6 8 
Social workers 3 5 D y) 
Psychologists th ils 2 1 
Lawyers 2 O di us 
Hairdressers i ak at 3 
Accountants a} 6) @ D 
Managers 2 iL 3 3 
All others Be 9 4 25 


a Sample size in 1968 differs from that in 1973 because each consti- 
tutes an independent cross-section of the respondents. The universe 
for each year consists of black and white women who answered in that 
year that they planned to be working at age 35 and named the 
occupation at which they expected to work. 

b "Noncollege" refers to those respondents who have completed 12 
years of ~sehool or *léssandesay thet! they doinotcexpect to. go-to 
college. "College" refers to those respondents who have at least 
one year of college, who are attending college or who indicate that 
they €xpectetosgzo.to college. 


His 
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Sources: 


Table 4.6 


1968-19692 


Health professions: 
Registered nurses 
Health technologists 

and technicians 
Practical nurses 
Health aides, expect 
nurses (nurses, aides 
orderlies) 

*Physicians 

*Veterinarians 

*Psychologists® 

Social workers 

*Engineering and science 
technicians 

*College and university 
teachers® 

*Accountants 

Stenographers 

Hairdressers 


*Lawyers 

*Pharmacists 

*Managerial occupations 

*Police and detectives 

*Designers 

*Real estate agents and 
brokers 

*Writing professions 

Clerical workers (all) 


Prekindergarten teachers 

Elementary school 
teachers 

High school teachers 


*Farmers and farm 


managers 
*Operatives (all) 


1968-69; 1972-73; and 1974-75. 
to 1985" Monthly Labor Review (November 1976): 10-22. 


Occupational Projections for Occupations Expected at Age 35, by Year 
in Which Projection was Made 


DS ee 


1972-1973 
High growth> 


Health professions: 
Registered nurses 
Health technologists 

and technicians 
Practical nurses 
Health aides, except 
nurses (nurses aides, 
orderlies) 

*Physicians 

*Veterinarians 

*Psychologists® 

Social workers 

*Engineering and science 
technicians 

*Accountants 

Hairdressers 

Secretaries 

Clerical workers (all) 


Moderate growth® 


*Lawyers 

*Pharmacists 

*Managerial occupations 

*Police and detectives 

*Designers 

*Real estate agents and 
brokers 

*Writing professions 

*College university 
teachers®© 


Slow growth? 


Prekindergarten teachers 

Elementary school 
teachers 

High school teachers 

*Farmers and farm 
managers 

*Operatives (all) 


19748 


Health professions: 
Registered nurses 
Health technologists 

and technicians 
Practical nurses 
Health aides, except 
nurses (nurses aides, 
orderlies) 

*Physicians 

*Veterinarian 

*Psychologists®© 

*Lawyers 

Social workers 

*Engineering and science 
technicians 

*Police and detectives 

*Professional and 
technical workers 
(meee) 

Secretaries 

Clerical workers (all) 


*Accountants 

*Pharmacists 

*Managerial occupations 

*Designers 

*Real estate agents and 
brokers 

*Writing professions 

Hairdressers 


Prekindergarten teachers 

Elementary school 
teachers 

High school teachers 

*Farmers and farm 
managers 

*Operatives (all) 

*College and university 
teachers& 


Projections for 1968-1969 usually concern the period until the mid=1970Ns.. The 


projections for 1972-1973 extend to the end of the decade; t 


to 1985. 


hose for 1974 are for 1974 


Includes occupations in which employment is expected to increase by 30.0 percent or 
more with job opportunities "excellent" or "very good." 
Includes occupations in which employment is expected to increase between 15.0 and 29.9 
percent with job opportunities "good or favorable." 


Includes occupations in which employmen 


t is expected to increase not more than 14.9 


percent (may also experience decline) with job opportunities "competitive." 


With Ph.D. only. 


Atypical occupation for women. 


U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
Max L. Carey, "Revised Occupational Projections 


to teach in 1973. Clearly, there are lags in the adjustment to the 
poor occupational outlook for teachers, and the oversupply of 
teachers will probably continue. 


Those occupations for college graduates that are expected to have 
excellent employment opportunities, for the most part, were not 
mentioned significantly more often by the 1973 sample than in the 1968 
sample. For example, the percentage expecting to be employed as social 
workers, psychologists, or accountants was not significantly higher in 
1973 than in 1968. The one possible exception is a slight increase in 
the percentage of white college women who foresaw working in the health 
field. This increase is largely the result of the more frequent choice 
of work as a registered nurse. 


Table 4.7 shows the distributions among specific atypical 
occupations of respondents who expected to be in stereotypically 
male occupations at age 35. These data show rather dramatically that 
the range of occupational choice is very narrow even among those young 
women who plan to enter an atypical occupation. Of the more than 200 
stereotypically male occupations, only 28 were mentioned by a noncol- 
lege respondent in 1973 and only 7 were chosen by 5 or more 
respondents. 


In particular, women evinced almost no interest in highly skilled 
blue collar jobs. Only two respondents mentioned employment in one of 
the skilled crafts; only four aspired to positions as foremen. In 
contrast, operative positions were a significant portion of the 
atypical occupations mentioned for both races. Approximately two- 
thirds of the blacks and one-fifth of the whites in the noncollege 
sample who wanted an atypical occupation are recorded as expecting to 
work as operatives, n.e.c. 


Moreover those atypical occupations mentioned by noncollege young 
women are no more likely to experience rapid growth than are the 
typical occupations. Of the stereotypically male occupations 
mentioned by noncollege women, only accounting and work as a 
professional or technical worker, n.e.c.,; were projected to: be high 
growth occupations in either 1973 or 1974. Furthermore , operative 
positions were expected to have a slow growth rate. This fact could 
have a particularly heavy impact on black women. 


Among the college women, the range of atypical occupations 
mentioned by five or more women was broader. Nevertheless, in 1973 
only three respondents expected to be engineers, one expected to be 
@ pilot, and only four expected to be architects. However, in 1973 
interest was evinced in several occupations which had not been listed 
by five or more women in 1968. For example, in 1973, of the black 
college women who expected to be working in an atypical occupation 
at age 35, 6 percent indicated they expected to be members of the 
police force, and 5 percent indicated they expected.to be accountants. 


3D 


| 
Table 4.7 Atypical Occupational Aspirations for Age 35, Reported in 1968 and 1973, 


by Educational Expectations and Race® 


(Percentage distributions) 


a The universe for each year consists of black and white women who answered in that year 
that they planned to be working at age 35 and named the occupation at which they expected 
to work. 

b "Noncollege" refers to those respondents with less than 13 years of schooling, who are not 
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Desired occupation 


Number of respondents 


Total percent 

Accountants 

Designers 

Professional, technical and kindred 
workers (n.e.c.) 

Managers, officials, and 
proprietors (n.e.c.) 

Farmers and farm managers 

Real estate agents 

Operatives (n.e.c.) 


All other BD 12 30 30 
College 
Number of respondents 102 39 220 Te 
Total percent 100 100 100 100 
Accountants c c 
Authors 5 2 
College and university professors 9 ) 
Designers 6 3 
Lawyers and judges aff 2 
Physicians 4 hy 
Psychologists 4 5 
Sports instructors 6 72 


Technicians, other engineering and 
physical sciences 

Veterinarians 

Professional, technical and kindred 
workers (n.e.c.) 

Farmers and farm managers 

Managers, officials and 
proprietors (n.e.c.) 

Real estate agents 

Operatives (n.e.c.) 

Police 

All other 


presently attending college, and who do not expect to go to college. 
those respondents who have at least one year of college, who are attending college, or who 


Noncollege? 


ay) 38 oe) 38 
100 100 


c 
6 


30 


jee 
ine) 


je) 


— 


= 
Q OV 


Q 


= 
oO 


"College" refers to 


indicate that they expect to go to college. 


Percentages calculated only for those occupations which five or more respondents mentioned 
as their occupational choice for age 35 at the relevant interview date. 


Those mentioned 


by fewer than five persons are included in the "all other" category. 


For the college women, several of the atypical professions 
mentioned--e.g., accountants, physicians, and veterinarians--were pro- 
jected in 1973 to be rapidly expanding. However, the proportion of 
young women expecting to work as physicians or veterinarians declined 
between 1968 and 1973, while a larger percentage indicated a desire 
to be in some fields, such as management or college teaching, which 
should have only moderate or slow increases.22 


In general, in spite of the broad range of atypical occupations 
which could have been mentioned, the occupational expectations of 
young women who anticipated being in a stereotypically male 
occupation were limited. Unfortunately, too, the demand for several 
of the occupations mentioned is expected to be below average. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This chapter has analyzed the factors associated with a young 
woman's expectation of being in an occupation at age 35 that is 
atypical for women. It has been found that the factors affecting 
expectations vary between the races and between women who are in 
college or expect to attend college and those with no college plans. 
For example, the presence or expectation of children negatively 
affected the likelihood that white college women would expect to 
be in a male occupation, but it had no significant effect on either 
black college women or white noncollege women. 


The chapter has also shown that the number and types of 
occupations--regardless of their sex-typing--to which the women 
aspire is limited. Moreover, even though extensive publicity has 
been accorded women who have become (for example) truck drivers and 
telephone line repair workers, and even though there is a broad 
range of stereotypically male occupations from which young women might 
choose, they actually tend to mention relatively few occupations. 


Thus it is clear that if young women are to move into all types 
of typically male occupations, affirmative action programs are not 
sufficient. It is necessary also to broaden young women's exposure 
to the full range of their employment opportunities. 


some of the decrease in women expecting to be physicians or 
veterinarians is probably the result of a readjustment of expectations 
which were initially unrealistic. 
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AGE IN 1973 
The respondent's age at her last birthday before January 1, 1973. 


ATYPICAL 


Term used to describe those occupations in which 38.1 percent or 
fewer of the incumbents in 1970 were female. (See SEX-TYPE OF 
OCCUPATION ) 


CHILDBEARING EXPECTATIONS 


A dichotomous variable indicating whether in 1973 the respondent 
expects to bear more children. (Derived from items 100b, 101c, 
and 102c, 1973 questionnaire) 


COLLEGE 


A term used to describe those respondents who, at the applicable 
interview date, are enrolled in college, have completed at least 
one year of college, or report that they expect to attend college 
in the future. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATIONS 


A dichotomous variable which indicates whether the respondent 


has attended or expects to attend college. (See COLLEGE and 
NONCOLLEGE) 


HIGHEST GRADE COMPLETED 


The highest year of "regular" school completed by the respondent-- 


from 0 to 18--as of the survey week in 1973. "Regular" schools 
include graded public, private, and parochial elementary and 


secondary schools; colleges; universities; and professional 
schools. 


NONCOLLEGE 


A term used to describe those respondents who, at the applicable 


interview date, have no more than 12 years of schooling completed, 


are not enrolled in college, and report that they do not expect 
to attend college. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


Number of respondent's sons and daughters under the age of 18 
living in the household. 


NUMBER OF OCCUPATIONS 


The number of different three-digit Census occupational categories 
in which the respondent reported working between 1968 and 1973. 
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NUMBER OF SIBLINGS 


The number of brothers and sisters of the respondent, as reported 
by the respondent in items 107a and 113 of the 1968 questionnaire. 


NUMBER OF TIMES REPORTED EXPECTATION OF WORKING AT AGE 35 


A continuous variable indicating the number of times in the yearly 
interviews the respondent indicated she expected to be working 

outside the home at age 35. In all interviews, respondents were 

asked what they planned to be doing at age 35. (See item 72a for 
1968 and item 69 for 1973.) For respondents interviewed in all 
years, the variable represents the simple number of times out of 
the possible six that the respondent reported expectations of 
work outside the home for age 35. To assign respondents inter- 
viewed only five times a comparable value, the number of times 
the respondent reported work intentions for age 35 was multiplied 
by 1.20 and rounded to the nearest integer. 


SEX-COMPOSITION OF COLLEGE STUDENT BODY 


A categorical variable indicating, for those respondents who 
entered college before the 1972 interview, the percentage of 
women represented in the student body of the first college the 
respondent attended. 


SEX-TYPE OF OCCUPATION 


A dichotomous variable derived from the 1970 Census of 

Population data which compares the degree of representation of 
women in a three-digit occupation with their representation in 
the experienced civilian labor force. Those occupations in which 
women are overrepresented are termed "typical"; those in which 
female representation is less than their representation in the 
entire labor force are termed "atypical." 


TYPE OF OCCUPATION 
(See SEX-TYPE OF OCCUPATION) 


TYPICAL 


Term used to denote those occupations in which more than cise’ 
percent of the incumbents in 1970 were female. (See SEX-TYPE OF 


OCCUPATION ) 


a 


Table 4A.1 Unadjusted and Adjusted® Percentages of Black Noncollege Women> 
Choosing an Atypical Occupation: Multiple Classification Analysis 


] 
A enn Fe Number of | Unadjusted | Adjusted | F-ratio 
atl i Rai respondents percent |percent® 


Atypicality of mother's occupation® 
Did not live with mother 
Mother not employed 
Mother employed: 
In atypical occupation 
In typical occupation 
Not ascertainable 
Occupation of male head of household¢ aeGi nee 
Professional, technical, or managerial 
Other 
Lived with mother only 
Not ascertainable or occupation not 
reported 
Number of siblings iaieeee 
2 or less 
3 or § 
5 or more 
Not ascertainable 
Highest grade of schooling completed 


Number and type of occupations, 1968 
1973 
Never worked 
Worked in atypical occupation® 
1 to 3 different occupations 
4 to 5 different occupations 
Other® 
1 to 2 different occupations 
3 different occupations 
4 to 5 different occupations 
6 or more different occupations 
Not ascertainable 
in 1973 
19 to 22 
CSmcOne> 
26 to 29 
Number of times reported expectation 
working at age 35 
comes 
4 


2 
6 


Not ascertainable 
Marital status 
Married, spouse present 
Separated, divorced, widowed& 
Never married 
Childbearing expectations and number of 
children 
Less than 2 children 
No more children expected 
More children expected 
3 or more children 
Not ascertainable 


Grand mean 


R° (adjusted) 


(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table 4A.1 Continued 


Qo 


g 

* 
** 
H¥X 


Percentages adjusted for the effects of all explanatory variables. 

Sample consists of black respondents interviewed in 1973 who planned to be working 
at age 35, who had completed no more than 12 years of schooling and who did not 
expect to attend college. 

Refers to time when respondent was 1}. 

Percentages not shown when base represents less than 25 respondents. 

To be included in the category "Worked in atypical occupation" the respondent 

must have worked in an occupation which was atypical and different from her desired 
occupation. Thus, the category "Other" includes both those who have never worked 
in an atypical occupation and those whose only experience in an atypical occupation 
is in the occupation chosen for age 35. See footnote 21, page 132. 

For respondents interviewed in all six years, the categories represent the actual 
number of times the respondent reported she expected to be working at age 35. To 
assign a value to those interviewed only five times, the number of times the 
respondent reported work intentions for age 35 was multiplied by 1.20 and rounded 
to the nearest integer. 

Includes married, spouse absent. 

Significant at the 10 percent level. 

Significant at the 5 percent level. 

Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Table 4A.2 Unadjusted and Adjusted® Percentages of Black College Women? 


Choosing an 


Atypical Occupation: Multiple Classification Analysis¢ 


Characteristics 


Mother's education and type of occupationd 
0 to 12 years of school and: 
Worked at atypical occupation 
Worked at typical occupation 
Did not work 
13 to 18 years of school 
Did not live with mother 
Not ascertainable or occupation not reported 
Occupation of male head of househol1d@ 
Professional, technical or managerial 
Other 
Lived with mother only 
Not ascertainable or occupation not reported 
Number of siblings 
2 or fewer 
3 or 4 
5 or more 
Not ascertainable 
Educational level and sex composition of college 
student body 
Not yet in college in 1972 
In college in 1972 and: 


Females less than 61 percent of student body 
Females more than 60 percent of student body 


Not ascertainable or nursing schools 
Number and type? of occupations, 1968 to 1973 
No work experience 
1 to 3 different occupations and: 
Worked in atypical occupation 
Other 
4 different occupations and: 
Worked in atypical occupation 
Other 
5 or more different occupations and: 
Worked in atypical occupation 
Other 
Not ascertainable 
Age in 1973 
NOT tomes 
ConcOne>. 
26 to 29 
Number of times reported expectation of working 
at age 358 
1 or 2 interviews 
3 or 4 interviews 
5 or 6 interviews 
Not ascertainable 
Marital status 
Married, spouse present 
Separated, divorced, widoweah 
Never married 
Childbearing expectations and number of children 
No more children expected and: 
Fewer than 2 children in household 
2 or more children in household 
More children expected and: 
No children in household 
1 child in household 
2 or more children in household 
Not ascertainable 


Grand mean 


R° (adjusted) 


(Table continued on next page.) 


Number of 
respondents 


Unadjusted | Adjusted | F-ratio 


percent 


percent® 


1718 


2.48% 


2.82%* 


1.31% 
-035 


Sa 


Table 4A.2 Continued 


Fr Oo 


HX 


Percentages adjusted for the effects of all explanatory variables. 

Sample consists of black respondents interviewed in 1973 who planned to be working at age 
35, who had completed at least one year of college, who were attending college or who 
indicated that they expect to go to college. 

This is the same model as that for white college women (with the exception of a variable 
representing birthplace of parents) shown in the text (Tables 4.2 to 4.4). Due to sample 
size problems, categories may differ from those shown in the model for white college women. 
Refers to time when respondent was 14. 

Percentages shown when base represents less than 25 respondents. 

To be included in the category "Worked in atypical occupation" the respondent must have 
worked in an occupation which was atypical and different from her desired occupation. 
Thus, the category "Other" includes both those who have never worked in an atypical 
occupation and those whose only experience in an atypical occupation is in the occupation 
chosen for age 35. See footnote 17, page 126. 

For respondents interviewed in all six years, the categories represent the actual number 
of times the respondent reported she expected to be working at age 35. To assign a value 
to those interviewed only five times, the number of times the respondent reported work 
intentions for age 35 was multiplied by 1.20 and rounded to the nearest integer. 

Includes married, spouse absent. 

Srenificant at the 10 percent level. 

Bogniticant at the 5 percent level. 
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Table 4A.3 


Characteristics 


Mother's education and type of occupation 
0 to 12 years of school and: 
Worked at atypical occupation 
Worked at typical occupation 
Did not work 
13 to 18 years of school 
Did not live with mother 
Not ascertainable or occupation not reported 
Occupation of male head of householdt 
Professional, technical or managerial 
Other 
Lived with mother only 


Not ascertainable or occupation not reported 


Number of siblings 
None 
itorme 
3 or 4 
5 or more 
Not ascertainable 
Birthplace of parents 
One or both parents born in Latin America, 
Central, Southern, or Eastern Europe 
Neither parent born in Latin American, 
Central, Southern, or Eastern Europe 
Did not live with either parent 
Highest grade of schooling completed 
0 to 9 


Number and typet of occupations, 1968 to 1973 
No work experience 
1 to 3 different occupations and: 
Worked in atypical occupation 
Other 
4 to 5 different occupations and: 
Worked in atypical occupation 
Other 
6 or more different occupations and: 
Worked in atypical occupation 
Other 
Not ascertainable 
Age in 1973 
ONO 22 
23: C0725 
26 to 29 
Number of times reported expectation of working 
at age 358 


Not ascertainable 
Marital status 
Married, spouse present 
Separated, divorced, widowedh 
Never married 


(Table continued on next page.) 
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Unadjusted and Adjustea® Percentages of White Noncollege Women? Choosing an 
Atypical Occupation: 


Multiple Classification Analysis® 


Unadjusted| Adjusted | F-ratio 


percent | percent® 


Number of 
respondents 


2.03 


O35 


0.44 


4.19** 


CRO eas 


iE 
ON 
1) 


0.96 
147 alia 
152 awh, fe 
208 19.9 


0.97 


3.47** 


a 


_ 


Table 4A.3 Continued 


Number of Unadjusted | Adjusted |F-ratio 


oe c= 8tics respondents percent percent? 
Childbearing expectations and number of children Ik oak 
No more children expected and: | 
No children in household 29 Bah iy 26.4 
1 child in household 35 25.6 Owes 
2 children in household 114 ye) SORES 
3 or more children in household 61 19.3 eres 
More children expected and: 
No children in household O97 26.1 7 8 
1 child in household 108 ti. 6 1255 
2 or more children in household 59 moet L526 
Not ascertainable 4 e e 
Grand mean 5 Oil 19.0 19.0 IhoZi 
R° (adjusted) 021 


0) 


Percentages adjusted for the effects of all explanatory variables. 

Sample consists of white respondents interviewed in 1973 who planned to be working at age 35, 
who had completed no more than 12 years of schooling and who did not expect to attend college. 
This is the same model as that for white college women, shown in the text (Tables 4.2 to 4.4). 
Due to sample size problems, categories may differ from those shown for white college women. 
Refers to time when respondent was 1}. 

Percentages not shown where base represents less than 25 respondents. 

To be included in the category "Worked in atypical occupation" the respondent must have worked 
in an occupation which was atypical and different from her desired occupation. Thus, the 
category "Other" includes both those who have never worked in an atypical occupation and 
those whose only experience in an atypical occupation is in the occupation chosen for age 

35. See footnote 17, page 126. 

For respondents interviewed in all six years, the categories represent the actual number 

of times the respondent reported she expected to be working at age 35. To assign a value 

to those interviewed only five times, the number of times the respondent reported work 
intentions for age 35 was multiplied by 1.20 and rounded to the nearest integer. 

Includes married, spouse absent. 

Significant at the 5 percent level. 
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CHAPTER 5 


INVESTMENTS IN HUMAN CAPITAL AND THE EARNINGS 
OF YOUNG WOMEN 


David Shapiro and Timothy J. Carr* 


This chapter examines the determinants of average hourly earnings 
of young women. The primary objective of the chapter is to analyze the 
impact of investments in human capital on hourly earnings, with 
particular focus on postschool investments in human capital. In 
addition, a comparable analysis will be made for young men, in order 
to examine differences in the wage structures by sex and the underlying 
sources of the wage gap between young men and young women. 


POSTSCHOOL INVESTMENTS IN HUMAN CAPITAL 


According to the human capital model of the distribution of 
earnings ,< investments in human capital (such as schooling and on-the-job 
training) enhance a worker's productivity, and hence, earnings. 
Considerable empirical evidence has consistently documented the 
theoretically expected association between wages and accumulated 
human capital. Recently, the process of investment in human capital 
by women over the life cycle has been subjected to considerable 
theoretical and empirical analysis.3 In considering investments in 
human capital over the life cycle, a very important difference between 
women and men emerges: women often drop out of the labor force for 
extended periods of time, while the labor force participation of men 
(particularly married men) is consistently very high. The intermittent 


¥ 
The authors wish to thank Leyla V. Woods for her research 
assistance. 


| Tithe initial analysis uses data from the 1973 survey of young 
women. However, since the 1973 survey of young men was a telephone 
survey (and consequently subject to considerable measurement error on 
several key variables), the comparative analysis between women and men 
makes use of the 1971 survey of young men and the 1972 survey of young 
women (these two surveys took place closer in time than did the 1971 
surveys of young men and women). 


caters discussion of this model, see Becker (1964, 1967) and Mincer 


| (1970, 1974). 


| 3For example, see Mincer and Polachek (1974) and Sandell and 
Shapiro (1976). 
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labor force participation of women is closely associated with the 
bearing and raising of children.* 


The pattern of labor force participation of women (particularly 
married women) has two important implications for their human capital 
investment behavior. First, since women will spend less time over the 
life cycle engaged in work in the labor market, they will have less 
time to acquire on-the-job training than men of comparable age and 
schooling, and employers may also be more reluctant to provide such 
training. Second, returns (in the form of higher wage rates) to 
investments in human capital can only be received while the individual 
is at work; hence, prospective discontinuity in lifetime labor force 
experience will have the effect of lowering the returns from (and 
consequently lowering the incentive for) investments in on-the-job 
Crainioe. 


The preceding paragraph focuses on implications of the life-cycle 
human capital model with regard to sex differences in on-the-job 
training. However, the model also has implications regarding 
differences in investment behavior among women, for to the extent that 
there are substantial differences in lifetime labor force attachment 
among women, the human capital model implies that women with stronger 
labor force attachment will engage in postschool human capital invest- 
ments more heavily than women with weaker labor force attachment. A 
further implication is that the timing of investments will also differ: 
investment profiles for women with greater commitment to work should be 
more similar to the monotonically declining investment profiles of men 
than those for women with weaker commitment to work. 


Thus, in examining wage rates and human capital investments of 
young women and men, we may distinguish three groups: 1) women whose 


I Ror evidence to this effect (based on data from the 1967 NLS 
of mature women), see Appendix A of Sandell and Shapiro (1976). In 
view of the secular increase in female labor force participation, the 
reduction of fertility rates in recent years, and the evidence presented 
in Chapter 3 of this volume, it seems most likely that time spent at 
home following the birth of the first child will be much shorter for 
the young women under consideration here. 


Tt has also been argued that prospective discontinuity of labor 
force experience affects the shape of the postschool investment profile 
of women--viz., while the investment profile for men is monotonically 
declining, the profile for married women with children is not; rather 
it tends to be higher in the postmaternal than in the prematernal period 
(Mincer and Polachek, 1974). However, as noted by Sandell and Shapiro 
(1976), this hypothesis was not tested properly by Mincer and Polachek. 
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expected attachment to the labor force over the life cycle is weak; 

2) women whose expected attachment is (relatively) strong; and 3) 

men, whose expected attachment is strongest. According to human capital 
theory, investments in on-the-job training® should be increasingly 
important as one moves across these groups. Differences in postschool 
investment behavior between the first two groups and differences in 
investment between the second and third groups will be examined 
separately below. 


WAGE EQUATIONS FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


In this section, wage structures of "weakly committed" and "strongly 
committed" young women are estimated. The primary focus here is on 
whether or not these empirical estimates are consistent with our 
hypothesis that investments in on-the-job training are greater for 
women with strong attachment to the labor force. 


Specification 
The basic equation to be estimated is: 


LNWAGE = re Cs a, SCHOOL Gs a, EXPER cf o TENURE ae 


Wt ™ ON 


REEe 474° 
where LNWAGE is the natural logarithm of the respondent's hourly wage 
rate; SCHOOL measures the number of years of school completed; EXPER 
measures the respondent's total years of experience in the labor 
market since she last attended school full time; TENURE measures the 
number of years that the respondent has held her current job; and Zs | 
represents a set of control variables: a continuous variable 
measuring ability (IQ), and separate dummy variables for workers whose 
wages are set by collective bargaining, and for those who reside in 
the South, reside in an SMSA, work in the public sector, and have 
health problems. / 


The term "on-the-job training" is here used in the broadest sense. 
It refers to any formal or informal process of learning skills which en- 
hances productivity (and hence wages) while one is employed on a given 
fone. For a further discussion, see page 6 below. 


T alternative specifications of the wage equation were also estima- 
ted. First, we explicitly included a variable identifying those 
individuals who had completed formal on-the-job training relevant to 
their current jobs. This variable was not statistically significant and 
it is not included in the regressions reported below. Second, the re- 
gressions were estimated using quadratic specifications of the work 
experience variables. The quadratic specifications generally yielded a 
better fit, and are reported below. However, for illustrative purposes 
the discussion here focuses on the simple linear specification presented 


above. 
AUS 


The semilogarithmic specification of the wage equation guarantees 
that the predicted hourly rate of pay generated by the model will always 
take on a positive value. It also means that the coefficients may be 
interpreted as the percentage effects on the wage rate of unit of 
changes in the independent variables--i.e., completing an additional 
year of schooling, ceteris paribus, will result in an increase in the 
hourly wage rate of 100 * a}; percent. 


The first three independent variables in the equation--schooling, 
total work experience, and current job tenure--are human capital 
variables, and their coefficients are expected to be positive. Total 
experience and job tenure represent periods during which postschool 
human capital investments will be made. Holding tenure on current job 
constant, the coefficient of total experience measures the return to 
general training; while the coefficient of tenure in this specification 
measures the return to firm-specific training.§ 


The life-cycle human capital model is implicitly concerned with 
investment in general training. Hence, in the context of the wage 
equations to be estimated here, the hypothesis that postschool 
investments will be greater among women with stronger expected lifetime 
labor force attachment may be seen as implying that the coefficient (a) 
of total experience will be greater among such women than among women 
with weaker labor force attachment. 


Behaviorally, postschool investments in general human capital will 
be manifested largely through occupational choice. Occupations differ 
in the amount of on-the-job training required in order to reach full 
effectiveness. Human capital theory suggests that "high-training" 
occupations will be characterized by low wages in the initial phase of 
experience (while the worker is acquiring the necessary skills through 
on-the-job training), and increasing wages as experience (and the 


Sonis interpretation of the total experience and tenure coeffi- 
cients is identical to that in Sandell and Shapiro (1976). For a more 
rigorous theoretical justification of this interpretation, see Shapiro 
(1976). The concepts of general training and firm-specific training 
were first given prominent focus by Becker (1964). Most simply, 
"perfectly general" training is training which raises a worker's 
productivity equally at many firms; completely specific training raises 
a worker's productivity only with a single firm. Most types of real- 
world training involve both general and specific components; however, 
the mix of these components varies. For example, military training in 
electronics and a skilled-trades apprenticeship are two forms of 
(predominantly) general training; while learning the rules and 
regulations in a particular firm and training as an astronaut constitute 
primarily specific training. For a more thorough discussion of these 
two types of training and the financing of training, see Becker (196). 


ye 


individual's capabilities to perform the job) increases. Consequently, 
experience-wage profiles will be steep for "high-training" occupations, 
and relatively flat for "low-training" occupations. Presumably, women 
with stronger expected lifetime labor force attachment will have greater 
incentive to invest in their general human capital by choosing "high- 
training" occupations. This greater investment, in turn. should be 
reflected in steeper experience-wage profiles--i.e., a larger 
coefficient of total experience, and a lower intercept term (ag). 


Apart from the influence of schooling, total work experience, and 
tenure, several control variables, representing additional determinants 
of wage rates, are included in the wage equations. Ability, measured 
here by an intelligence quotient (IQ) score, has been shown to be an 
important independent factor influencing wages .9 Since our empirical 
focus is on the experience-earnings profiles implied by the experience 
coefficients in the wage equations, controlling for S02 bya is 
imperative to insure that the profiles are not simply reflecting 
ability differences between the strongly attached and weakly attached 
young women. 


Considerable empirical evidence has been presented in the 
literature indicating that, other things being equal, wage rates are 
higher for workers whose wages are set by collective bargaining, who 
work in the public sector, and who reside in large urban areas. 
Similarly, wages tend to be lower, ceteris paribus, for workers who have 
health problems and who reside in the South.109 Since the distributions 
of strongly and weakly attached women across these characteristics may 
differ, it is desirable to control explicitly for the effects of these 
factors. In brief, then, the control variables are introduced into the 
wage equations in order to prevent bias in the testing of our 
hypothesized relationships. 


The array of variables just described exemplifies the advantages 
of using the National Longitudinal Surveys relative to other microdata 
sources for the empirical analysis of wage determination. A comparison 
with the work of Mincer (1974), a typical example or theiusesor’u.s: 
Census (1/1000 sample) data for this purpose, is most instructive. 
First, Mincer was forced by data limitations to use an annual earnings 
measure as a dependent variable; such a variable is "an amalgam of 
labor-supply responses and human capital formation."11 In this study 


tl 


9 


See, for instance, John C. Hause, "Rarnines Profile: Ability and 


Schooling," Journal of Political Economy 80 (May/June 1972, Part 2) 108-38. 


Oey large number of studies provide evidence of wage differentials 
associated with one or more of these five factors: the interested reader 
may wish to consult Oaxaca (1973) for a single study that considers all 
of these factors (as well as several others) simultaneously. 


uk 
. Blinder (1976), p- lT- 
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we use a "purer" measure: an hourly rate of pay. Second, Mincer used 
a measure of "potential" experience obtained by the formula 


experience = age - highest grade completed - 5. 


This proxy is clearly untenable for samples (such as young women) 
characterized by less-than-continuous labor force participation.le 
Again, the NLS permit us to ascertain the actual labor market experience 
of our sample with tolerable accuracy.13 Finally, we avail ourselves 

of information on "ability" (IQ), collective bargaining coverage, tenure 
on current job, and health status which is not generally available in 
the 1/1000 Census sample or other microdata sets. 


stratification 


Thus far, the discussion has focused on the distinction between 
women whose expected attachment to the labor force over the life cycle 
is weak and women whose expected attachment is strong. This distinction 
will be used to stratify the sample for purposes of estimating wage 
equations. The critical operational question, then, is by what 
criterion will women be judged to be weakly or strongly committed to 
the labor rorce? 


There are a number of criteria which might be used in this regard. 
We have made use of a woman's future plans as an indicator of the 
strength of her attachment to the labor force.1l Respondents were asked 
in 1968 what they would like to be doing at age 35. Presumably, those 
who stated that they would like to be working in the labor market are 
those with a greater attachment to the labor force; while those who 
planned to be housewives/mothers and those who responded "don't know" 
have weak attachment to the work force. 


Table 5.1 shows mean values for selected variables of interest for 
the sample of young women analyzed below, separately by plans for age 35 
and by race. It is apparent from the table that there are no large 


Samii. ie Ween, 


oh potential experience measure will be used in the case of young 
men, examined below. 


14 


Other criteria which were tested included expected number of 
children and Specific Vocational Preparation (SVP) score of first 
postschool job (SVP score measures the time required to reach profi- 
ciency in a particular vocation). Insufficient variation in the former 
and reduced sample sizes using the latter resulted in rejection of 
these criteria as stratification variables. 
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Table 5.1 Selected Variable Means for Young Women, by Race and 
Plans to Work at Age 352 


variable® ules 


Plan to | No work | Plan to | No work 


work plans plans 
Highest grade completed tO se ee sel 76 
Total work experience (years) 446 | Ne geuk 4.26 4.54 
Potential work experience 
(years) ye Eee 5.46 Fa 
Tenure on current job (years) lesa : a RaW) 2.26 2.06 
Intelligence quotient 106.46 | 107.50 89e 5m 90.05 
Age Ol Ola Mhnea e035 2..38 2 be 
Expected number of 
children 2.06 Bs Sie / ye BE aegis: 
Number of respondents” 264 ' 706 127 138 


(205) 4. (4632) (131) (te) 


a The sample consists of women who were employed as wage and salary 
workers and were not enrolled in school full time as of the 1973 
survey, and for whom the required data are ascertainable. 

All variables are defined in the Glossary. 

c Numbers in parentheses refer to sizes of the samples used to 
calculate mean expected number of children (1.@., excluding those 
respondents for which such information was not ascertainable). 
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differences in variable means according to future plans. Thus, the 
future plans variable appears to be reasonably independent of these 
factors; that is, it is not serving simply as a proxy for some other 
(obvious) variable. 


Empirical Estimates 


In this section, we focus on wage equations estimated for out-of- 
school women who were employed as wage and salary workers in 1973. The 
hypothesis of interest here is that women who desire to work at age 35 
will invest more heavily in on-the-job training, and consequently have 
steeper experience-wage profiles. In the context of the wage equation 
presented above, our hypothesis indicates that women who plan to work 
should have a larger coefficient for total work experience and a 
smaller intercept (constant) term. 


The procedure used to test this hypothesis is as follows: for 
black and white women separately, we have estimated wage equations in 
which interaction terms (for total work experience, tenure, and the 
constant) are included to differentiate those who plan to work at age 
35. Within each equation, then, the interaction terms allow for- 
differences between those who plan to work and those who do not plan in 
terms of the coefficients of total work experience, tenure, and the 
constant.1) 


The empirical results pertinent to our principal hypothesis are 
presented in Table 5.2.1 As noted above, we estimated the wage 
equations using quadratic specifications for both total experience and 
tenure.l? These quadratic specifications make comparison of the "plans" 


the interaction terms for tenure are included to see if invest-— 


ment in specific training is greater for women with stronger labor 
force attachment. An implicit assumption here is that the coefficients 
of the other variables in the wage equation do not differ by plans to 
work. A formal test indicated that this assumption is consistent with 
the data--i.e., when interaction terms were introduced for all 
variables in the wage equation, there was no pattern of significant 
differences by plans to work in the coefficients of schooling or in any 
of the control variables. 


16the coefficients for the "no work plans" groups are taken direct- 
ly from the corresponding wage equations (see Appendix Table 5A.1), 
while the coefficients for the "plan to work" groups are obtained for 
each variable by summing the "no work plans" coefficient and the 
corresponding interaction term coefficient. For a further discussion 
of this and similar econometric procedures, see Johnston (1972), pp. 


176-186. 


uk : ede ones : ; : 
lone exception is in the specification of tenure in the equation 


for blacks. With the quadratic specification, both coefficients were 
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and "no plans" groups a bit more complex than in the case of a linear 
specification, since there are two coefficients for each of the two 
work experience measures. With a quadratic specification, the coeffi- 
cient of the linear term measures the initial steepness of the 
relationship in question, while the coefficient of the squared term 
reflects the rate at which the steepness changes as the independent 
variable increases. 


The coefficients in Table 5.2 reveal that for both whites and 
blacks, the relationship between hourly wages and total work experience 
is initially steeper (significantly so for whites) for those who plan 
to work at age 35, as hypothesized. In addition, within each race 
group the intercept term is lower for the "plan to work" group 
(again, the difference is significant for whites). This evidence thus 
provides tentative support for the human capital hypothesis that women 
with stronger expected attachment to the labor force will invest more 
heavily in general on-the-job training. At the same time, however, the 
coefficients of the experience-squared terms indicate that the 
intially steeper experience-wage profiles for those who plan to work 
at age 35 flatten out more rapidly than the profiles for those with 
no work plans (although the latter effect is not statistically 
significant). 


Figure 5.1 shows that this flattening out is not very consequential 
for the range of total work experience relevant to our inquiry. That 
is, Figure 5.1 shows experience-wage profiles for young white women 
according to whether or not they plan to be,in the labor market at age 
35. The profiles are drawn assuming 12 years of schooling, IQ of 100, 
zero tenure, residence in non-South SMSA, wages not set by collective 
bargaining, employed in the private sector, and no health problems .1 
As implied by human capital theory, the profile for those women with 
stronger expected lifetime attachment to the labor force begins at a 
lower point and then rises more rapidly than the profile for weakly 
attached women, reflecting investment in training via reduced wages 
initially and returns to investment in the form of more rapid growth in 


insignificant (and positive), presumably reflecting multicollinearity. 
Consequently, a linear specification of tenure was used for blacks. 

In any case, for both blacks and whites, the empirical differences by 
plans to work would be quite similar if we had reported estimates of 
the wage equations using linear specifications of total work experience 
and tenure. 


18, ofiles generated from the wage equation depict the relation- 


ships between experience and the natural logarithm of the hourly wage 
rate. For purposes of Figure 5.1, we have taken antilogarithms and 
drawn the figure with "wage" instead of "ln wage" on the vertical axis. 
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Figure 5.1 


' Experience-Wage Profiles for Young White Women by Plans to Work at Age 3D 
(assuming 12 years of school, an IQ of 100, zero tenure, no health 
problems, residence in a non-South SMSA, and employment in a private 
sector job not covered by a collective bargaining agreement ) 
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wage rates subsequently. While the "plan to work" group's profile does 
flatten out somewhat more rapidly, it remains steeper than the profile 
for the "no work plans" group throughout the range of experience 
depicted in the figure. 


Table 5.2 also reports differences by plans to work in the 
coefficients for tenure. Our principal hypothesis is concerned with 
investment in general training; however, interaction terms with tenure 
were included in order to see whether or not plans to work affect 
investment in specific training. In general, the evidence does not 
support the contention that women with stronger labor force attachment 
will invest more heavily in specific training: within race groups, 
there are no significant differences between the "plans" and "no 
plans" groups in the estimated tenure coefficients.1l9 


In considering differences by race in the wage equations, it is 
apparent from Table 5.2 that the plans/no plans distinction is more 
relevant for whites than for blacks. That is, the differences among 
blacks in the intercept and initial slope of the experience-wage 
profiles, while in the expected direction, are not significant and 
are smaller in magnitude than those for whites. Two possible reasons 
for such a phenomenon have been proposed.©9 First, greater labor 
market discrimination against black women than white women may prevent 
strongly attached black women from acquiring as much on-the-job 
training as they would like. In addition, minimum wage laws (which 
have a greater impact on blacks than whites) may have a similar effect. 
However, thorough examination of these and other hypotheses is beyond 
the scope of this chapter. 


Comparison by race of the remaining coefficients in the wage 
equations reported in Table 5A.1 indicates that, with one exception, 
the coefficients are broadly similar. The exception is the coefficient 
for residence in the South. Among whites, a young women who resides 
in the South is paid approximately 5 percent less, on average, than her 
non-South counterpart, other things equal; among blacks, the South/non- 
South differential exceeds 18 percent. It seems likely that this 
difference by race in the magnitude of the South/non-South wage 
differential is a reflection of greater labor market discrimination 
against blacks in the South.21 


Se nesrape whites, the tenure-wage relationship is initially somewhat 
steeper for those women with no work plans, but flattens out more ra- 
pidly for these women as tenure increases. Among blacks, Table 5.2 
indicates that the tenure coefficient is greater for the women who plan 
to work at age 35; however, this difference is not significant. 


So Spys Rosen (1972). 


21 : ' A : ' A ; eae 
For a discussion of regional differences in racial discrimina- 


tion, see Becker (1971), ch. 8. 
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To summarize, then, we find empirical support here for the 
hypothesis that expected future labor force attachment will be an 
important determinant of accumulation of general human capital 
through investment in on-the-job training. It has been suggested 
elsewhere that young women tend to underestimate the likelihood of 
their being in the labor force after completing child-raising.22 
Our results are consistent with the hypothesis that young women who 
do not desire future labor force attachment will not acquire much 
general training in job skills in the initial stages of their working 
lives. Consequently, it seems likely that many young women will be at 
a serious disadvantage if they attempt to reenter the labor force 
after raising a family. This suggests that young women should be more 
accurately apprised of the likelihood that they will be in the labor 
force following child-raising, and the desirability of being adequately 
prepared for this labor market experience. Counseling and vocational 
guidance at both the secondary school and college levels could be 
utilized in this regard. 


WAGE DIFFERENCES BY SEX AND THE EFFECTS OF POSTSCHOOL INVESTMENTS 
IN TRAINING 


In the previous section, we found empirical evidence which 
supports the human capital hypothesis that postschool investments 
in (general) training are greater for young women with stronger 
expected attachment to the labor force over the life cycle. A 
further implication of human capital theory is that investments 
in training should be greater for young men than for young women, 
since women (but not men) face prospective discontinuity in lifetime 
labor force experience. This implication is considered in the present 
section, which examines differences in postschool investment 3 
behavior between the strongly attached young women and young men. 
In addition, we examine differences (among whites) in the wage 
structures by sex more generally, in order to inquire into the 
underlying sources of the wage gap between young men and young women. 


Be ieenius and Gandell (197%) report that in 1968, approximately 
29 percent of the young white women in the NLS sample planned to work 
at age 35, while the corresponding figure for young black women was 
59 percent. Actual labor force participation rates in 1967 for the 
older NLS woman (33 to 37 years of age) were 47 percent for whites and 
67 percent for blacks. 


@3the overwhelming majority (over 85 percent) of strongly attached 
young women expect to bear children. Hence, on average, young men 
should have greater expected lifetime attachment to the labor force 
(and greater incentive to invest in on-the-job training) than the 
strongly attached young women. 
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As noted previously (footnote 1), the comparative analysis of the 
wage rates of young women and young men is based on the 1972 survey of 
young women (conducted between January and April of 1972) and the 1971 
survey of young men (conducted between October 1971 and February 1972). 
Wage equations were estimated for both groups. The samples are compa- 
rable to those used in the analysis in the previous section, in that 
they consist of persons who were not full time students and who were 
employed as wage and salary workers at the time of the survey. The 
samples ete further restricted to respondents who ranged in age from 
19 to 28.2 Summary statistics for certain variables of interest are 
shown for each group in Table 5.3; more complete information, including 
occupational distributions, is given in Appendix Tables 5A.2 and 5A.3. 


Empirical Estimates 


The wage equations for young women who plan to work at age 35 
and for young men are reported in full in Appendix Table SA: 4 o. eThe 
specifications used generally followed those used in the previous 
section.2> To illustrate the differing postschool (general) invest- 
ment behavior of young men and strongly attached young women, we 
consider a ("typical") young man and young women, each of whom is a 
high school graduate who lives in a non-South SMSA, has an IQ of 100, 
is employed in an establishment in the private sector and not covered 
by a collective bargaining agreement, and is new to the job (i.e., has 
no tenure). The respective experience-wage profiles for two such 
hypothetical persons that are implied by the wage equations in 
Appendix Table 5A.4 are depicted in Figure 5.2. 


The profiles depicted in Figure 5.2 do not offer very much 
support for the thesis that the male profile should start at a lower 
level and advance more rapidly than the profile for the young women. 
For one thing, the men's profile lies uniformly above the women's 
profile, despite the fact that it should be depressed at low 
levels of work experience. This is consistent with human capital 
theory only if the male-female gap at zero experience (which amounts 
to $.66 in Figure 5.2), would have been even larger in the absence of 


If they had not been so restricted, the women would have ranged 
in age from 18 to 28 and the men from 19 to 29. 


ecinroriec ten on health limitations was not available on the 1972 
survey of young women; the variable representing health limitations was 
accordingly dropped from the men's equation, in order to increase that 
equation's comparability to the young women's equation. Since 
information on actual work experience could not be ascertained for 
young men in the same way as for young women, potential work experience 
(time out of school) was used as a proxy. 
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and 


Table 5.3 Selected Variable Means and Standard Deviations, 
by Sex@ 


- Young nen 


deviation deviatio 


Variable 


Highest grade completed 2.39 
Total work experience (years) Cc 
Potential work experience 

(years) 3.09 
Tenure on current job (years) on 0 
Hourly rate of pay (cents) 164.42 
Age 2.63 


Number of respondents 


d 
n 


The samples consist of white young women (men) who were employed as 


wage and salary workers and were not full time students as of the 


1972 (1971) survey, and for whom the required data are ascertainable. 


All variables are defined in the Glossary. 
Not available for this sample. 
Not utilized for this sample. 
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Figure 5.2 

Experience-Wage Profiles for White "Strongly Attached" Young Women and Young 
Men (assuming 12 years of schooling, an IQ of 100, zero tenure, residence in 
a non-South SMSA, and employment in a private sector job not covered by a 
collective bargaining agreement ) 
Hourly 
Rate of 
Pay (1967 


Dollars) 
Young men 
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the investment which (presumably) leads to a steeper men's profile. 

The investigation of the sources of the gap between the two profiles 
(such as discrmination), apart from differential investment behavior, 
is an important topic which lies beyond the scope of this inquiry. 
Another problem is that the two profiles are nearly parallel, diverging 
significantly only at high (eight years or more) levels of experience. 
This, too, is a question which deserves further attention. 


Wage-Gap Analysis 


The technique of "wage-gap analysis" has been used by some 
researchers©° to decompose the difference in average wages between 
two groups (e.g., males and females, blacks and whites) into that 
portion which is accounted for by differential "endowments" of those 
characteristics which are presumed to determine wages and that portion 
which is accounted for by differences in the wage "structure," as 
represented by the regression coefficients of estimated wage 
equations for the two groups in question. That is, it is possible 
that a member of one group receives a lower return to a given endowment 
of a certain characteristic than a member of the other group. 


In applying this technique to our samples of young women and young 
men, we first note that the geometric mean wage? for the female sample 
is $2.06, whereas that for the male sample is $2.93. If the young 
women had the average characteristics of the young men (rather than 
their own characteristics), but were still subject to the female wage 
structure, the resulting (geometric) mean wage would be $2.15. Hence, 
using the female wage structure, the sex difference in endowments of 
those characteristics presumed to influence wages accounts for only 
$0.09 of the $0.87 difference in mean wages. Conversely, if the young 
men had the average characteristics of the young women, but were still 
subject to the male wage structure, the resulting (geometric) mean 
wage would be $2.76. Using the male wage structure, then, the sex 
difference in endowments accounts for $0.17 of the actual wage gap. 


26 oy instance, see Blinder (1973), Kohen and Roderick (1975), and 
Oaxaca (1973). 


elie to the semilogarithmic specification of the wage equations, 
the use of the geometric mean hourly rate of pay (the antilogarithm of 
the mean of the natural logarithm of the wage) is more appropriate than 
the arithmetric mean. 


28 


The methodology used here involves the familiar index number 
problem; hence, we get two estimates (establishing a range of possible 
values) of the importance of sex differences in endowments of those 
characteristics presumed to influence wages. 
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Clearly, different endowments of these characteristics play only 
a minor role in determination of the wage gap among young workers: on 
average, the different endowments of young men and women can account 
for only a little more than 15 percent of the wage gap. The remainder 
of the wage gap--that portion attributable to differences in the wage 
structure--may be viewed as an upper limit estimate of the impact of 
discrimination.©9 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We began by considering the role of expectations of future labor 
force attachment in influencing postschool human capital investment 
behavior. Three groups were distinguished: 1) women whose expected 
attachment to the labor force over the life cycle is weak; 2) women 
whose expected attachment is (relatively) strong; and 3) men, whose 
expected attachment is strongest. We hypothesized that investment in 
on-the-job training should increase as one moves across these groups. 


Differences in postschool. investment behavior between the weakly 
and strongly attached women were considered first. Human capital 
theory suggests that experience-wage profiles for workers who invest 
relatively heavily in on-the-job training will start at a lower point 
and be steeper in slope than those for workers with low levels of 
investment. Estimation of experience-wage profiles for the two groups 
of women provided tentative support for our hypothesis: the profiles 
for the strongly attached women began at a lower point and were more 
steeply sloped than those for the weakly attached women, suggesting 
that women in the former group do indeed invest more heavily in 
on-the-job training than women in the latter group. These differences 
in profiles were more pronounced among whites than among blacks. 


We next examined differences (among whites) in postschool 
investment behavior between the strongly attached young women and 
young men. Estimation of experience-wage profiles for these two 
groups did not provide support for our hypothesis: we expected the 
profile for men to start at a lower point and be more steeply sloped; 
however, the estimated profiles for these two groups were essentially 
parallel, with the profile for women being considerably below that for 
men. In addition, a wage-gap analysis of the differences in wage rates 
between the young women and the young men revealed that sex differences 
in endowments of those characteristics presumed to determine wages 
could account for only a small portion of the average difference in 
wage rates. The remainder of the wage gap (that portion attributable 
to differences in the wage structure) may be viewed as an upper limit 
estimate of the impact of discrimination. 


I this analysis does not explore the question of whether the 
differences in endowments themselves are a result of discrimination; 
ef., Blinder (1973). 
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In brief, then, we find only partial support for our hypothesis 
that investments in on-the-job training will increase as one moves 
from weakly attached women to strongly attached women to men. The 
empirical evidence tentatively supports our hypothesis in comparing 
the two groups of women, but not in comparing the strongly attached 
women to the men.39 This research thus raises important questions 
that deserve future examination. Why are differences in investment 
behavior between weakly attached women and strongly attached women 
more pronounced among whites than among blacks? Why are men paid 
considerably more than (strongly attached) women, despite the similar 
patterns of investment in on-the-job training for these two groups? 


We have suggested above that discrimination may be relevant in 
considering these questions. Rather than bringing in discrimination 
as a deus ex machina, however, future research should focus on 
attempting to clarify the impact of discrimination as well as other 
factors. For example, we noted earlier that postschool human capital 
investments will be manifested largely through occupational choice. 
The process of occupational choice and patterns of occupational 
mobility, and their relationships to expected lifetime labor force 
attachment and sex, are areas which deserve further study. Occupa- 
tional choice and occupational mobility are presumably influenced by 
labor market expectations, but they are also likely to be influenced 
by direct labor market discrimination and by social norms concerning 
the "proper" roles of women and men (indirect discrimination?). 
Greater understanding of the relative importance of each of these 
factors in determination of occupational attachment and wage rates 
would be most desirable. 


eatri light of the evidence (concerning brief labor force with- 
drawal associated with childbearing) presented in Chapter 3 of this 
volume, one might argue that differences in lifetime labor force 
attachment between young men and "strongly attached" young women are 
negligible with regard to their impact on investments in on-the-job 
training. This view would account for the fact that the estimated 
profiles are nearly parallel; however, the difference in height 
remains unexplained. 
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@ 1-0" sta RY 


AGE 
Age of the respondent as of January 1, of the survey in 
question (1972 or 1973) in the case of the young women, 
and as of April 1, 1971 in the case of the young men. | 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING COVERAGE | 
Takes a value of one if the respondent's wages are set by a 
collective bargaining agreement, and zero otherwise. 


DESIRE TO WORK AT AGE 35 


Takes a value of one if the respondent indicated at the time 
of the 1968 survey that she desired to be employed at age 
35, and zero otherwise. 


DESIRE-TENURE INTERACTION 


Equals tenure on current job if the respondent desires to 
work at age 35 and zero otherwise. 


DESIRE-TENURE SQUARED INTERACTION 


Equals the square of tenure on current job if the respondent 
desires to work at age 35 and zero otherwise. 


DESIRE-WORK EXPERIENCE INTERACTION 


Equals total work experience if the respondent desires to 
work at age 35 and zero otherwise. 


DESIRE-WORK EXPERIENCE SQUARED INTERACTION 


Equals the square of total work experience if the respondent 
desires to work at age 35 and zero otherwise. 


EXPECTED NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


Equals the total number of children the respondent expects 
to bear during her lifetime as reported in the 1973 survey. 


HEALTH LIMITATIONS 


Takes a value of one if the respondent has a self-defined 
work-limiting health problem and zero otherwise. 


HIGHEST GRADE COMPLETED 


Highest grade of "regular" school completed by the 
respondent as of the survey in question. 


HOURLY RATE OF PAY 


Usual gross rate of compensation per hour on the job ui 
question. 
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INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT (IQ) 
Test score obtained from the 1968 school survey. 
POTENTIAL WORK EXPERIENCE 


Number of months elapsed since the respondent left school 
(divided by 12 so that it is expressed in years). 


POTENTIAL WORK EXPERIENCE SQUARED 


Equals the square of potential work experience. 


PUBLIC SECTOR EMPLOYMENT 


Takes a value of one if the respondent is employed in the 
public sector and zero otherwise. 


RESIDENCE IN SMSA 


Takes a value of one if the respondent resides in a Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area and zero otherwise. 


RESIDENCE IN SOUTH 


Takes a value of one if the respondent resides in the South 
and zero otherwise. 


TENURE ON CURRENT JOB 


Number of months that a respondent has worked for her/his 
current employer (divided by 12 so that it is expressed in 
years). 


TENURE ON CURRENT JOB SQUARED 


Equals the square of tenure on current job. 


TOTAL WORK EXPERIENCE 


Number of years the respondent has worked six months or 
more since she was last enrolled full time in (regular) school. 


TOTAL WORK EXPERIENCE SQUARED 


Equals the square of total work experience. 


ie 


Table 5A.1 1973 Wage Equations for Young Women, by Race: Regression 
Results@»> 


el indents! ew BLACKS 
Coefficient] (t-value) |Coefficient (t-value ) 


(10.73) *##* ( 7.17) #** 


( 1.40)* 


Independent variable® 


Highest grade completed 

Total work experience 
(years) 

Total work experience 
squared 

Tenure on current job 
(years ) 

Tenure on current job 
squared 

Collective bargaining 
coverage 

Public sector employment 

Health problems 

Residence in SMSA 

Residence in South 

Intelligence quotient 

Desire to work at age 35 

Desire-work experience 
interaction 

Desire-work experience 
squared interaction 

Desire-tenure interaction 

Desire-tenure squared 
interaction 

Constant 


Re (adjusted) 


Canon) es 


(=1.45)* 


(2621 ee 


(20.65) ### 


492 
19. 24##* 
265 


30.97#*# 
970 


F-ratio 


Number of respondents 


a The sample consists of women who were employed as wage and salary 
workers and were not enrolled in school full time as of the 1973 
survey, and for whom the required data are ascertainable. 

b The dependent variable is the natural logarithm of the hourly rate of 
pay on the job held at the time of the 1973 survey (in 1967 dollars). 

e All variables are defined in the Glossary. 

d Not included in this equation. 

* Significant at the 10 percent level. 

** Significant at the 5 percent level. 

##* Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Table 5A.2 Variable Means and Standard Deviations, by Sex® 


Young women Young men 


Variable’ St andard Neon Standard 
deviation deviation 
Hourly rate of pay (cents) 386.35 Tos. le 
Log of hourly rate of pay~ : 5.68 OL dia. 
Highest grade completed : 12.00 Pee) 
Total work experience (years) 
Total work experience squared : d 
Potential work experience (years) d 4.55 3.09 
Potential work experience squared d 30) You 35.76 
Tenure on current job (years) : 4 2.39 2.40 
Tenure on current job squared : ; 11.49 ete nD 
Collective bargaining coverage : : 0,33 0.47 
Public sector employment : : ase) 0.34 
Residence in SMSA ; 5 0.66 0.48 
Residence in South , : OT2T 0.44 
Intelligence quotient ; ; 102.93 138353 
Number of respondents Lei. 


The samples consist of white young women (men) who were employed as wage 
and salary workers and were not full time students as of the 1972 (1971) 
survey, and for whom the required data are ascertainable. 

All variables are defined in the Glossary. 

The means of these variables imply a geometric mean hourly rate of pay of 
205.98 for the young women and 293.00 for the: young men. 

Not available for this sample. 


Table 5A.3 Occupational Distribution by Sex* 


One-digit occupational group 


Total percent 


100. 


= 
oO 
(©) 
S) 
oO 


Professionals oa LPS 
Managers ous lai Le) 
Clerical workers eS | (ome) 
Sales workers Geo | ‘bees 
Craftsmen if | 20m 
Operatives i Cees 
Household workers Ca 0.0 
Service workers Tie | 4.9 
Farmers 0.0 0.3 
| 

Farm laborers 0.0 ibe 5) 
Nonfarm laborers @) (ao 
Not ascertainable slag | On 
Number of respondents 2 


a The samples consist of white young women (men) who were employed 
as wage and salary workers and were not full time students as of 
the 1972 (1971) survey, and for whom the required data are 
ascertainable. 
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Table 5A.4 Wage Equations by Sex: Regression Results"?© 


Coefficient Coefficient 
Highest grade completed 


(9213) "%* 
Total work experience 


(years) d 
Total work experience 

squared d 
Potential work experience 

(years) ( 4.19) *#* 
Potential work experience 

squared (-2.03)** 
Tenure on current _job 

(years) Cie ee 
Tenure on current job 

squared (-4.81) #** 
Collective bargaining 

coverage 


HX 
7.27) #** 


9.65) *** 
Public sector employment 02) 
Residence in SMSA 


Residence in South 2,26) ** 
Intelligence quotient 4,23.) #*# 
Constant 39.88) #** 


pe (adjusted) 


£2,922 8" 
29k 


F-ratio 


Number of respondents 


a The samples consist of white young women (men) who were employed as wage 
and salary workers and were not full time students as of the 1972 (1971) 
survey, and for whom the required data are ascertainable. 

b The dependent variable is the natural logarithm of the hourly rate of 
pay on the job held at the time of the survey (in 1967 dollars). 

ec All variables are defined in the Glossary. 

ee oignificant at the 5 percent level. 

“e% Significant at the 1‘percent level. 
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CHAPTER 6 
THE GEOGRAPHIC MOBILITY OF YOUNG WOMEN AND THEIR FAMILIES 


Steven H. Sandell and Peter J. Koenig 


INTRODUCTION 


In this chapter, the determinants of migration and the effect of 
geographic mobility on the labor market earnings of married men and 
women and single women are analyzed.l This study has relevance to 
policy considerations in at least two respects. First, to the degree 
that married women have their careers disrupted by the migration of 
their husbands or are inhibited from migrating to further their ow 
careers, the effect of these factors must be taken into account when 
interpreting differences in wages between equally circumstanced men 
and women. Second, knowledge of the effect of unemployment on 
migration is = prerequisite to effective policies for dealing with 
the geographic dimension of structural unemployment. © 


THE THEORY OF FAMILY MIGRATION 
The Model 


In our development of a dual-location, work-leisure choice model, 
nonpecuniary benefits from working or living in either location are 
ignored.3 The family is assumed to attempt to maximize its utility, 
which is posited to depend on total family income, the wife's leisure, 
and the husband's leisure. Total family income is a function of the 
wage rates of husband and wife and the amount of labor that each 
offers. The present model is an extension of the standard labor 
supply model in that the family is allowed to migrate, thereby 
Changing the husband's and wife's wage rates. If the family does 
migrate, moving costs are subtracted from total family income. 


tithe framework used is similar to that used by one of the 
authors in a previous study of the migration of mature women (Sandell, 


1975). 


While the authors acknowledge the many noneconomic aspects of 
migration, this paper is concerned primarily with the economic aspects. 


3We make the simplifying assumption that family income consists 
of only the labor market earnings of the husband and wife. Inclusion 
of nonlabor income or labor market earnings of other family members 
would not change the conclusions. 


ATONE 


The choice of residence depends not only on the wage rates 
obtainable by the husband and wife but also on their dispositions 
to enter or remain in the labor market. A potentially high wage 
for the wife in a new location would not provide an incentive for 
the family to migrate if the wife would not choose to work at that 
wage. Hence, for families where the wife would not work at any 
conceivable wage, the decision to migrate becomes a function of the 
husband's labor market opportunities only. If the wife is willing 
to work at certain wage rates, then her labor market opportunities 
become a consideration in the family's location choice. 


In families where the husband and wife both work we would expect 
less migration than among other families. That is, the potential 
reduction in the wife's earnings is considered by the husband to be 
a cost of a geographic job change on his part and will constrain 
both his job search behavior and family migration. Likewise, it 
often does not pay for the wife to search for a,job in a distant 
area until her husband has obtained satisfactory employment there, 
since his potential reduction in earnings is otherwise quite large. 


The greater utility achieved in the new location for the migrant 
family can be associated with a change in its labor supply. Thus, wune 
new set of wage rates available to the migrant family can lead to 
increased income with the same or an increased amount of leisure, 
increased leisure at the same level of income, increased leisure which 
more than compensates for reduced family income, or increased family 
income which more than compensates for reduced leisure. It is also 
possible for the total family labor supply to remain unchanged while 
the wife and husband change their individual hours of work in response 
to the new market wages. 


As a consequence of migration, the family faces a new set of 
temporary and permanent market prices on which it bases its behavior. 
Since there are costs to job switching and since job search often 


requires flexible hours, recent female migrants might refuse low-paying 


jobs (or jobs with little chance of career advancement) that would be 
immediately available in order first to make an extensive search of 
the new labor market. In addition, the high value the family places 
on the wife's time in setting up the new household might initially 
keep her out of the labor force. Hence, holding skill and education 
constant, we would expect to observe higher unemployment rates and 
lower labor force participation rates among married women who are 
recent migrants than among other married women. 


Fertility plans, by affecting the costs associated with moving, 
can affect migratory behavior. If a working wife were planning to 
drop out of the labor force, irrespective of the decision to move, 
the cost to the family of setting up a household in a new location 
would be reduced; thus there would be a greater likelihood of 
migration. On the other hand, the presence or prospect of a child 
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could make the husband more cautious about quitting his job, thereby 
inhibiting migration. Conversely, migration may affect fertility 
plans. The wife may decide to work fewer hours (or not at all) and 
revise her fertility plans if as a result of migration her wage rate 
is decreased or her husband's wage rate is increased. 


Unemployment , Unemployment Compensation, and the Propensity to Migrate 


In a two-worker family, the unemployment status of each bread- 
Winner is important. An unemployed person will migrate if job 
prospects appear better elsewhere. DaVanzo (1976) presents some 
empirical evidence showing that unemployed persons are more likely 
to migrate than are persons who are working. 


The receipt of unemployment compensation is expected to be 
negatively associated with migration. First, the receipt of 
compensation could reduce the pressure on the family to migrate. 
Second, to the extent that unemployment compensation subsidizes job 
search only in the person's original area of residence (because of 
ignorance of the possibility of receiving compensation in another 
location), persons who receive unemployment compensation are less 
likely to migrate than are other unemployed persons. In addition, 
since job quitters are usually not eligible for unemployment compen- 
sation and are more likely to migrate, persons who did not receive 
benefits are more likely to migrate than other unemployed persons. 


The theoretical effect of national economic conditions on family 
migration is ambiguous. The greater number of employment opportunities 
during an economic upswing should induce more migration during pros- 
perous than depressed economic periods. It is well documented that job 
quits are lower when economic conditions are poor (Parsons, 1973). 

Risk averse individuals will be less likely to make voluntary (geo- 
graphic) job changes in poor compared to prosperous times. On the 
other hand, since unemployed persons are more likely to migrate than 
employed persons, the migration rate could be greater during poor 
economic conditions when there are more unemployed.?> 


4 


An unemployed migrant can continue to collect unemployment 
insurance benefits from his original area of residence. See U.S. 
Department of Labor (1973). 


This assumes that some of the employed believe employment 
prospects are better elsewhere. 


6 


The literature on the effect of the business cycle on migration 
is sparse. Eldridge (1964) found that U.S. migration fell precipitous- 
ly during the Great Depression years. Shister (1950) noted the 
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The College Experience and the Propensity to Migrate 


Aside from the effect of college on labor market earnings, other 
aspects of the college experience might contribute to later migratory 
behavior. In particular, living in a different city than that of the 
parental family while attending college might be related to subsequent 
migration experience in the following manner: 


1. The decision to attend school out of town might reflect a 
"taste for migration." Persons who live away from their parents 
while in college probably originally had looser ties to their parents' 
residence than persons who attend college locally. If this is the 
case, these persons would be less likely to live in the locality in 
which they attended high school after they graduate from college. 


2. Even if those who attend college locally and those who go 
away to college begin college with similar "tastes for migration," 
the different college experiences might lead to different postcollege 
migratory behavior. To the extent that hometown ties are loosened 
during the college years for those who are away from home, these 
students are more likely to move to a new locale after graduation 
than are those who attended college in proximity to their high 
school residence. Furthermore, local college attendees are more likely 
to find employment or to marry persons who have found employment in 
the local area. 


Family Income and the Migration Decision 


In this section, a model of the migration decision is presented 
based on the assumption that the family's objective is to maximize the 
present value of its total expected future income stream. Let the 
value of the expected future family stream of earnings be equal to the 
sum of the present value of the labor market earnings of the husband 
plus the present value of the labor market earnings of the wife. 


If a family acts rationally (from an economic perspective) and 
decides to move, it expects the present value of the returns to 
migration to exceed the cost of migration. That is, the expected 
earnings stream after migration must be greater than the expected 
earnings without migration by at least the cost of the move. For 
the household with two persons willing to work, it is not possible 
to say anything about the income stream of either spouse separately 
without additional information. Maximization of family earnings 
implies that the sum of the two personal income streams must increase 
as a result of migration. This can happen if both increase or if the 
increase in the income stream of one spouse is greater than the 


variations in labor mobility related to the business cycles of the 
thirties and forties. International migration is also influenced by 
the business cycle (Jerome, 1926). 
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reduction of the income stream of the other (plus the cost of moving). 
The motivation for a family's migration could be due solely to 
improvement of the husband's earnings if the negative effect on the 
earnings of the wife is offset by the husband's improvement. 


The model immediately yields a testable hypothesis: migrant 
families expect their total earnings stream after migration to be 
greater than it would have been without migration. Assuming that 
expectations are fulfilled (in the aggregate) and using earnings in 
a single year as a proxy for the earnings stream, the hypothesis can 
be tested with the NLS data. When relevant personal and labor market 
characteristics are controlled, it is hypothesized that the increase 
in labor market earnings of migrant families (between the year before 
and the year after migration) should be greater than the increase for 
nonmigrant families.’ For married women, the relevant earnings 
figure is the sum of their own plus their husbands' labor market 
earnings. For single women, only their own earnings are relevant. 


EMPIRICAL TESTS 


In this section, hypotheses developed from the model of family 
migration are tested empirically. These involve two aspects of 
migration: the determinants of migration and the effect of the 
geographic movement on family and individual earnings. Because of 
the limited number of observations for blacks, the empirical tests 
often focus exclusively on whites. 


The Likelihood of Migration 


The dependent variable to be used in the regression analyses is 
a dummy variable with the value "1" if the family is migratory and the 
value "0" otherwise.? A family is considered to have migrated if it 


ean uae a given migration is final, the difference in current 
incomes (before and after migration) is a valid proxy for the present 
value of returns to migration, since the two are highly correlated 
(Schwartz, 1968). 


Because of the econometric problems associated with estimation 
when the dependent variable can only take the values "0" or "1" (Theil 
[1971], pp. 632-33), logit analysis was used. The dependent variable 
is converted to the natural log of the relative probability of 


Migrating (i.e., 1n ieee 


Reh 


reports that its county or SMSA or residence is Ch eae in at least 
one survey year (1969 to 1973) than it was in 1968.9 


The probability of a family's moving depends on labor-market- 
related personal characteristics of each labor force participant. 
If migration is looked at as an investment, the incentive to move 
should decrease with age, since the length of time over which the 
person can reap benefits from moving decreases and the psychic costs 
of moving probably increase. Since the geographic scope of the labor 
market is likely to be larger for the highly educated than for the 
less educated, migration is expected to be positively related to 
education.10 


For our purposes, however, these variables are control variables. 
Our chief interest is the effect on the migration decision of the 
wife's labor force commitment. Since it has been shown that a family 
is probably less likely to improve its economic position by migration 
if two persons rather than one are working, the propensity of the 
family to move is expected to be inversely related to the labor force 
commitment of the wife. Thus, coefficients of the variables for the 
wife's survey week employment status, job tenure, and weeks worked over 
the previous year are crucial. These three variables will be intro- 
duced into three separate versions of the 1968 to 1973 family migration 
model. 


To examine the effect of unemployment and unemployment 
compensation on migration, dummy variables are included in the regres- 
sion analysis. These assume the value "1" if the young woman was 
unemployed at the initial survey date, if she received any unemployment 
compensation during the previous year, or if the husband received 


7 approximately 34 percent. (269) of the families of white married 
women (same spouse present all survey years) are migrants under this 
definition. Between 1968 and 1973, 61 percent of the migrants moved 
more than 100 miles and 65 percent moved more than 50 miles. We should 
caution the reader that in all four NLS cohorts errors in some of the 
variables representing comparisons of areas of residence have been 
discovered. These errors are being corrected by having the Census 
Bureau check the addresses recorded on the interview schedules. 


1 Retles (1970) and Schwartz (1968) explain the positive 


correlation between migration rates and educational level by hypothe- 
sizing that those with more education have better access to labor 
market information for distant regions. Further, those with more 
human capital are more productive in seeking investment alternatives, 
according to human capital theory. So, considering migration as an 
investment, the more educated should be more responsive to interarea 
wage differentials. 
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unemployment compensation during the previous year, and zero otherwise. 
Since the interview schedules contain no direct question about the 
husband's unemployment experience, husband's weeks worked over the 
previous year is used as a proxy for his unemployment experience. 


Attending college away from home is expected to be associated 
with greater postcollege migration. Thus, a dummy variable equal to 
"1" if the wife attended a nonlocal college, zero otherwise, is 
entered into the regressions. Finally, identical regressions are run 
for the 1968 to 1970 and 1971 to 1973 time spans, in addition to the 
1968 to 1973 time span, to ascertain if the propensity to migrate is 
influenced by the business cycle. For the six-year period 1968 to 
1973, the annual unemployment rates were 3.6, 3.5, 4.9, 5.9, 5.6 and 
4.9 percent, respectively,11 


Table 6.1 summarizes the results of the determinants of migration. 
The coefficients indicate the number of percentage points of the change 
in the probability of migration per unit change in the independent 
variables (for an individual originally with the sample, mean 
probability of migration) .1¢ As predicted, employment of the wife, as 
measured by survey week (1968) employment status, weeks worked in 1967, 
or 1968 job tenure, was negatively related to the likelihood of 


11 amployment and Training Report of the President 1976, p. 389. 


Since the NLS interviews were conducted between January and April of 
each year, the 1968 to 1970 time span covers early 1968 to early 1970. 
The 1971 to 1973 time span covers early 1971 to early 1973. 


ae ene formally, the coefficients equal (B, ) (P) (1-P) where the 


B.'s are the logit coefficients found in Appendix Tables 6A.1 and 6A.2 


and "P" is the sample mean probability of migration. The logit 
coefficients found in the appendix tables indicate the percentage 
change in the odds in favor of migration per unit change in the 
independent variables. Between the husband's education and age 
control varibles, only the husband's age was nonsignificant and 
often of the theoretically wrong sign. It was hypothesized that the 
coefficient for husband's age would be negative since the length of 
time for a person to reap benefits from moving decreases with age. 
However, Becker's (1964) illustrative calculations indicate that 
returns received 20 years after an investment are so heavily 
discounted that they do not substantially influence the rate of 
return on the investment. Thus, for our very young sample (average 
age of the husbands was 25) it is not surprising that the differences 
in propensities to migrate for different ages of the husband 

should be unsubstantial. 
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Table 6.1 Net Effects of Selected Variables on the Probability of Family Migration 


between 1968 and 1973, 1968 and 1970, and 1971 and 1973: Logit Results® 


1968-1973 migration) 1968-1970 | 1971-1973 


Employed 


Tenure® (in months) 


Weeks worked over the past 
year 


Unemployed 


Received unemployment 
compensation in past 12 
months 


Attended nonlocal college 
Attended local college 


Husband's weeks worked over 
past year 


Husband received 
unemployment compensation 
in past 12 months 


0.200* 
0.123** 
0.040 


0.003* 


0.024 


-0.005*** 


-0.002*** 
ag 


0.067 


1.199 
O.1135"% 
0.003 


02003%* 


0.058 


O.L37ae 


-0.168* 
0.072 
-0.043 


-0.004*#* 


-0.108* 


Husband's education 0.043% 0.0001 0.018** 
Husband's age 0.004 0.002 -0.003 
Local area unemployment rate| -0.0004 |-0.0004 0.001 
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All logit equations are based on unweighted data. The coefficients indicate the 
percentage point change in the probability of migration per unit change in the 
independent variables. That is, the coefficients equal (B;)(P) (1-P) where the "B,'s" 


are logit coefficients and "P" is the sample mean probability of migration. Complete 
results of the original logit equations and summary statistics are presented in 
Appendix Tables 6A.1 to 6A.3 and all variables are defined in the Glossary. 

Universe consists of 528 white married respondents age 17 to 24 in 1968. For all 
survey years (1968 to 1973), the following restrictions also apply: same spouse 

is present for each respondent; neither respondent nor husband are enrolled in school; 
husband of respondent is not in the military. The dependent variable is a dummy 
variable equal to "1" if respondent reports her SMSA or county of residence in 1969, 
1970, 1971, 1972, or 1973 differs from her 1968 residence. 

Universe consists of 650 white married respondents age 17 to 24 in 1968. For all 
survey years (1968 to 1970) the following restrictions also apply: same spouse is 
present for each respondent; neither respondent nor husband are enrolled in school; 
husband of respondent is not in the military. The dependent variable is a dummy 
variable equal to "1" if the respondent reports her 1968 SMSA or county of residence 
differs from her 1969 or 1970 residence. 

Universe consists of 534 white married respondents age 17 to 24 in 1971. For all 
survey years (1971 to 1973) the following restrictions also apply: same spouse is 
present for each respondent; neither respondent nor husband are enrolled in school; 
husband of respondent is not in the military. The dependent variable is a dummy 
variable equal to "1" if the respondent reports her 1971 SMSA or county of residence 
differs from her 1972 or 1973 residence. 

At the 1968 (1971) interview date for the 1968 to 1970 and 1968 to 1973 equations 
(1971 to 1973 equations). 

Included in equation as a control variable. 

Logit coefficient significant at the 10 percent level. 

Logit coefficient significant at the 5 percent level. 

Logit coefficient significant at the 1 percent level. 


migration between 1968 and 1973.13.14 Also, a married woman's 
nonlocal college attendance had a statistically significant positive 
effect on migration in all three samples in Table 6.1, while her local 
college attendance had an insignificant effect.15,1 


The unemployment variables in Table 6.1 have the expected 
effects on migration. Since the wife's unemployment and fewer weeks 
worked by the husband are associated with greater probability of 
migration, it seems that the labor market welfare of both marriage 


=e Poetene separate 1968 to 1970 and 1971 to 1973 migration 
equations, the coefficients of the respondent's labor force commitment 
variables were nonsignificant and positive. This apparent difference 
bewteen the results of the two-year time span equations and the 1968 
to 1973 equations might occur because the husbands, on average, are 
older over the 1968 to 1973 regression sample period than over the 
two-year regression sample periods. That is, in the 1968 to 1970, 
1971 to 1973, 1968 to 1973 equations, the respondent is between 17 
and 24 at the beginning of each of the respective periods. Thus, the 
average age of the husbands at the end of the period examined in the 
1968 to 1973 regressions is 33, while it is only 29 at the end of 
the periods 1968 to 1970 and 1971 to 1973. Using Census data, Mincer 
(1976) and Long (1974) found that the simple correlation between the 
wife's labor force commitment and migration was negative only when 
the husband was over 30. Long (1974) hypothesized that only after 
the husband had become established in his career did the wife's 
employment reduce his willingness to migrate. 


la variables reflecting work expectations ("Does respondent plan to 


be working at age 357") and the fertility plans of working wives in 
1968 were also examined. They were not significant determinants of 
migration. 


ome coefficients of the wife's nonlocal college dummy variables 
were statistically different from the coefficients of the local 
college dummy variables at the 10 percent level. 


lOpurther analysis showed (Appendix Table 6A.4) that a 


substantially higher percentage of nonlocal (compared to local) college 
attendees do not live in their high school area of residence after 
college. Of course, rural high school students are more likely to 
attend nonlocal colleges and to leave their high school area of 
residence after college. And, this could explain the positive associ- 
ation between nonlocal college attendance and a postcollege residence 
different from one's high school residence. However, this positive 
association remained when the sample was restricted to those residing 
in a city of over 25,000 at age 14 (Appendix Table 6A.4). 


ikshs 


partners is considered in the family decision to migrate. However, the 
effect of wife's unemployment on migration is statistically significant 
only between 1971 and 1973. Nationally, unemployment rates were 

higher during this period than in the 1968 to 1970 period. 


The statistically significant retarding effect of both the wife's 
and the husband's receipt of unemployment compensation in the 1968 to 
1970 and 1971 to 1973 equations of Table 6.1 is subject to two 
interpretations.17 In the first place, since persons who voluntarily 
quit their previous jobs are usually ineligible for unemployment 
compensation, it seems that persons who lost their jobs because of a 
layoff or discharge are less likely to move than persons who became 
unemployed as a result of their own volition. Second, it might 
indicate that persons who receive unemployment compensation are not 
familiar with the interstate migration provisions of the unemployment 
compensation system. That is, some persons who receive compensation 
would Sad want to risk losing their payments because of an interstate 
move .t 


Tables 6.2 to 6.4 simply transform Appendix Tables 6A.1 and 6A.2 
to a more readable form. All the above results are illustrated. For 
instance, column one, Table 6.2, suggests that the likelihood of 
migration is negatively related to the length of the wife's tenure 
at her current job. 


The likelihood of migration between 1968 and 1970 and between 1971 
and 1973 was 16.5 percent and 17 percent, respectively. Apparently the 


Mite coefficients were statistically significant only at the 10 
percent level. The preferred varibles would have been whether the 
respondent or her husband received unemployment compensation immedi- | 
ately prior to the relevant migration period, instead of sometime 
during the year previous to the migration period. Thus our 
unemployment compensation variables are biased toward zero, which 
could account for the low level of significance. | 


18.0he "push" effect of the local unemployment rate on out- 
migration was never significant. Using aggregate interarea migration 
data, Lansing and Mueller (1967), Wadycki (1974), and Lowry (1966), 
among others, reported similar findings. Many of these studies used 
the end-of-period local unemployment rate to analyze migration over 
the period. But migration will influence the end-of-period unemploy- 
ment rate. This simultaneous equation bias could have accounted for 
the failure of unemployment to influence migration in the single 
equation models of past studies. We avoid this difficulty by using 
microdata to examine the effect of beginning-of-period unemployment 
on migration over the period. 
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Table 6.2 Percentage of White Respondents' Families Who Migrated between 1968 and 
1973, by Respondent's Employment Status, Job Tenure, and College Location? 


Attended colle 


Nonlocal 
college 


Did not attend 
college 


Employment status 
and job tenure 


Out of labor force 40.8 
Employed 
1 year 34.0 


e years 


a Calculated on the basis of the logit coefficients in Equation (3), Appendix Table 6A.1, 
for a family with the sample means for all characteristics other than wife's 1968 survey 
week job tenure and college location. 


Table 6.3 Percentage of White Respondents' Families Who Migrated between 1968 and 
1970, by Employment Status of Respondent and Husband® 


Number of weeks worked 


by husband, 1967 Husband received 


unemployment 
compensation 


Respondent's 
employment 
status 


Unemployed 
Without unemployment 
compensation 


With compensation 


All others 


a Calculated on the basis of the logit coefficients in Equation (1), Appendix Table 
6A.2, for a family with the sample means for all characteristics other than wife's 
and puehenats receipt of unemployment compensation over the past year and husband's 
1967 weeks worked. 


Table 6.4 Percentage of White Respondents' Families Who Migrated between 1971 and 
1973, by Employment Status of Respondent and Husband? 


Number of weeks worked 
by husband, 1970 


Husband received 
unemployment 
compensation 


_ Respondent's 
| employment 
status 


Unemployed 
Without unemployment 
compensation 


With compensation 


All others 


a Calculated on the basis of the logit coefficients in Equation (2), Appendix Table 
6A.2, for a family with the sample means for all characteristics other than wife's 
and revendia receipt of unemployment compensation over the past year and husband's 
1970 weeks worked. 
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migration-inducing effect of a cyclical downturn (the greater migration 
propensity of the unemployed compared to the employed) is almost 
exactly offset by the migration-retarding effect of the reduction in 
voluntary quits. This result may well be due to the mildness of the 
cyclical downturn. 


However, the underlying determinants of migration listed in Table 
6.1 appear to change over the business cycle. The variable reflecting 
"taste for migration" (wife attended a nonlocal college) is a 
significant positive determinant of migration during all phases of the 
business cycle.l9 Yet, several variables influencing the monetary 
gains from migration (respondent's unemployment, husband's education, 
and husband's receipt of unemployment compensation) are significant 
only during the business downturn. Also, the signs of the variables 
reflecting husband's age and local area unemployment rate are 
consistent with economic theory only during the cyclical downturn. 
Apparently, variables influencing the financial remuneration of 
migration are more important during times of economic stagnation than 
prosperity .©0.21 Indeed, 47 percent of the migrants during the 1971 
to 1973 period reported moving for "economic" reasons (unemployment, 
steadier work, better job, and so on) as compared with only 38 
percent in the 1968 to 1970 period. 


The 1968 to 1973 regressions in Table 6.1 were also run for a 
sample of 118 blacks. The coefficients of wife's tenure and employment 
status and husband's education (all hypothesized to be correlated with 
the expected income return from migration) were nonsignificant. 
Apparently blacks respond less than whites to the expected income 
gain from migration. Bowles' (1970) findings were similar. He offered 
as an explanation evidence that blacks are more risk-averse and 
discount the future more than whites. 


19 the difference between the coefficients for the dummy variables 
representing local and nonlocal college attended represents the effect 
of nonlocal college attendance on migration. 


2Omne only variable whose coefficient is significantly different 
between the two time periods was husband's education (at the 5 percent 
level). 


ots Chow test rejected at the 1 percent level the null hypothesis 


that the underlying determinants of migration between 1968 and 1970 
were the same as the determinants between 1971 and 1973. The Chow 
test was performed on the OLS equivalents to the 1968 to 1970 and 
1971 to 1973 equations in Table 6.1. The OLS and logit equations 
were very similar. 
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The Effect of Migration on Earnings 


The coefficient of the dummy variable representing migration 
status in a regression équation where the dependent variable is 
change in labor market earnings represents the change in earnings 
associated with migration. By controlling for personal characteristics 
(i.e., age and education) and base year earnings, we isolate the net 
effect of migration on earnings.22 Table 6.5 summarizes the regression 
results when change in the husband's, respondent's, family's and 
single woman's peur ae and respondent's weeks worked are the 
dependent variables.@ 


The control variables in the regression equations summarized in 
Tabie 6.5 are worthy of some discussion.@ A negative coefficient for 
age and a positive coefficient for the variable reflecting the number 
of years of education are predicted by the theory of human capital. 
Since the dependent variable is the change in earnings, we are actually 
examining the experience/earnings profile. Theory suggests that 
investment in on-the-job training is positively associated with 
education and negatively associated with age; therefore, it is expected 
that younger and more educated individuals will exhibit, ceteris 
paribus, faster earnings growth than their older and/or less 
educated counterparts. Since the propensity to migrate is positively 
associated with education, ommission of education from the change in 
earnings equation would lead to overstatement of the returns to 
migre.itn.2d 


e“Tack of data on a migrant's job situation immediately prior to 
migration (i.e., whether she had been or was likely to be fired or laid 
off) forced us to assume that the premigration earnings stream would 
have persisted in the absence of migration. If this premigration 
earnings stream would not have persisted (e.g., the migrant had been 
fired or laid off), then we understate returns to migration. 


23366 Appendix Tables 6A.5 to 6A.8 for complete regression 
results and summary statistics. 


ets ee Appendix Tables 6A.5 to 6A.8 for the coefficients of the 


control variables. 


“The signs of some of the age and education coefficients in 
Appendix Tables 6A.5 to 6A.7 are ostensibly inconsistent with 
expectations. However, the only one of these that is statistically 
significant is the negative coefficient of wife's education when 
change in the wife's earnings is the dependent variable. And even 
this, on further reflection, is not necessarily inconsistent with 
human capital theory. Fleisher (1977) found that schooling increases 
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Weeks Worked per Year between 1969 and 1967, by Marital Status: Regression 


; 

| 

Table 6.5 Differences in Growth of Migrant® Annual Earnings (in 1968 dollars) and in | 
Results? | 


Married womend 


Si 
Change in family ae 
earnings 


change in 
Respondent's} earnings 
variables | variables 


Change in| Change in Change in 
husband's |respondent's |respondent's 
earnings weeks 
worked 


Migrant characteristic 


Year of migration 
Between 1969 and 1972 
survey dates 


Between 1969 and 1971 
survey dates 


Reason for migration 
Economic 


1409* 
-1049## 


Noneconomic 


a Reference group is nonmigrants. 

b 1969 (1973) earnings are defined as earnings over the twelve month period preceding the 
1969 (1973) survey date. See Appendix Tables 6A.5 to 6A.8 for complete regression results 
and Appendix Table 6A.9 for summary statistics. 

c If the dependent variable is change in husband's earnings, the control variables are 
husband's age, education, and 1969 earnings. If change in wife's or single female's 
earnings is the dependent variable, the control variables correspond to her age, 
education, and 1969 earnings. 

d Universe consists of 357 white married respondents. For all survey years (1968 to 1973), 
the following restrictions apply: same spouse present for each respondent; neither 
respondent nor husband enrolled in school; husband is not in military. Husbands over 25 
years of age were not asked in the surveys if they were currently enrolled in school. Thus, | 
there may be a few husbands over age 25 enrolled in school in the sample. Respondents 
included in the sample must have lived at their 1969 SMSA or county of residence at least 
two years and their husbands must have worked fulltime in 1969 and 1973. 

e Universe consists of 107 white respondents, never married and not enrolled in school in 
all survey years. Respondents must have lived in 1969 SMSA or county of residence at 
least two years to be included in sample. 

* Significant at the 10 percent level. 

ne Significant at the 5 percent level. 

#H# =€=6Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Consider first the impact of migration between ‘1969 and 1972 on 
1973 earnings. The regression results suggest that the effect of 
migration on the husband's earnings is positive, although the migration 
coefficient is never statistically significant. Migration has a 
negative and statistically significant effect on the wife's earnings. 
Migration does not improve family (husband plus wife) earnings. 


For a single woman, migration will theoretically occur only if 
the move is expected to increase her utility. Since this condition 
does not necessarily hold for married women (or any individual 
member of multiperson households), we would expect to observe, on 
average, a greater increase in personal welfare due to migration 
for single than for married women. While own earnings may not be a 
good proxy for the welfare of a married woman, change in earnings 
may be regarded as a first approximation to change in welfare for a 
single woman who usually works full time. Our results are consistent 
with this line of reasoning. Ceteris paribus, between 1969 and 1973, 
single female migrants registered earnings gains of $1,200 more than 
single nonmigrants. 


To provide some insight into the source of the earnings loss to 
migrant married women, we regressed the change in annual weeks worked 
between the 1969 and 1973 surveys on migration dummy variables and the 
number of weeks worked in the 12 months prior to the 1969 survey date 
(Table 6.5). The statistically significant negative coefficient for 
the (1969 to 1972) migration dummy indicates that the slower growth 
in the earnings of migrant wives as compared to nonmobile women is due 
to reduced market work. Multiplying the respondent's average 1968 
weekly earnings ($148) by the decline in annual weeks worked following 
migration (6.6), we can more than explain the decline in their 
earnings shown in Table 6.5. 


Comparison of the coefficient for migration between 1969 and 1972 
with that for migration between 1969 and 1971 suggests that the 
difference in weeks worked between migrant and nonmigrant married 
respondents narrows with the passing of time. This implies that the 
initial reduced work effort represents a cost of migration for the wife 
rather than a change in taste for work by migrants. It seems to be 
optimal from the family viewpoint for the migrant wife to forego 
market work in order to set up the new household and search for a 


a mother's productivity in producing child "quality" (defined by 

IQ, schooling, and postschool wage of the child) more than it 
increases her market productivity. This would explain Leibowitz's 
(1972) finding that better educated women are more likley than their 
less educated counterparts to reduce their labor force participation 
when they have children. And this, in turn, could explain our 
negative education coefficient in the wife's change in earnings 
equation. 
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desirable job. After two years in their new residences, the earnings 
of migrant wives are not significantly different from those of 
nonmigrant wives. 


The observed effect of migration on individual and family 
earnings does not appear to support our model. Perhaps the small 
earnings increase for husbands and the lack of change in family 
earnings between 1969 and 1973 from migration are short-run phenomena. 
Important postmigration on-the-job training (at the cost of 
temporarily lower earnings) could be occurring at this stage of the 
life cycle, in which case migration might be beneficial in the long 
run. Indeed, the effect of 1969 to 1971 migration on the husband's 
1973 earnings was positive and significant at the 10 percent level. 
Moreover, the effect of 1969 to 1971 migration on the family's 1973 
earnings was positive, but nonsignificant. 


It must be remembered that our model has ignored noneconomic 
aspects of migration and some families undoubtedly migrated for 
nonpecuniary reasons. In this connection, it should be noted that 
husband's and family's earnings registered substantial gains in those 
cases in which respondents claimed to have migrated for "economic 
reasons." Conversely, those who migrated for "noneconomic reasons" 
were willing to sacrifice, on average, $1,000 or 12 percent of ‘totadl 
family earnings in exchange for the nonpecuniary benefits of their 
new residence (Table 6.5)2 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this chapter several determinants of family migration have 
been examined. First, it is clear that the labor market orientation 
of married women enters family decisions to migrate. Second, families 
in which either the husband or wife experiences unemployment are more 
likely to be geographically mobile than other families. Thirds 
migration seems to be more closely associated with economic variables 
(e.g., age, education, unemployment and labor supply) when overall 
economic conditions are poor than prosperous. Finally, nonlocal 
college attendees are more likely to migrate than persons who attended 
local colleges. 


The observed effect of migration on individual and family earnings 


often does not support our model. Perhaps the small earnings increase 
for husbands and the inconsequential effect of migration on family 
earnings between 1969 and 1973 are short-run phenomena. Important 


It must be acknowledged, however, that since migrants were 
asked why they migrated after the migration, their responses may 
be rationalizations of economic disappointments. 
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on-the-job training takes place at this stage of the life cycle, which 
may make migration beneficial in the long run even when no short-run 
benefits are evident. The earnings loss to migrant wives diminishes 
over time as their labor supply increases. 


We observe significant differences in the effect of migration on 
the earnings of single compared to married women. This chapter, we 
believe, is the first documentation of the earnings gain to unmarried 
women who migrate. They gain $1,200 per year more than nonmigrants, 
while migrant wives earn $500 per year less than their nonmobile 
counterparts. 
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GLOSSARY 


ATTENDED LOCAL COLLEGE 


A dummy variable which assumes the value of one if the young 
woman attended a local college and zero otherwise. 


ATTENDED NONLOCAL COLLEGE 


A dummy variable which assumes the value of one if the young 
woman attended a nonlocal college and zero otherwise. 


CHANGE IN EARNINGS 


A change in earnings from the initial survey to the specified 


final survey. 


EARNINGS 
The amount of earnings from wages and salary. 

EDUCATION 
The highest year of "regular" school completed--from 0 to 18. 
"Regular" schools include graded public, private, and 
parochial elementary and secondary schools; colleges; 
universities; and professional schools. 

EMPLOYED 


A dummy variable which assumes the value of one if the young 
women is employed during the survey week and zero otherwise. 


HUSBAND RECEIVED UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION IN PAST 12 MONTHS 
ee EN ENN PRO tee MONTHS 


A dummy variable which assumes the value of one if the 
husband received any unemployment compensation during the 
year prior to the initial survey week. 


HUSBAND'S WEEKS WORKED OVER PAST YEAR 


The number of weeks worked by the respondent's husband in the 
past year as reported at the initial survey date. 


(Used as a proxy for his unemployment experience. ) 


LOCAL AREA UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 


The unemployment rate for the local area reported by the 
respondent at the initial survey date. 


(Source: The Bureau of the Census, 1960) 


MIGRATED FOR ECONOMIC REASONS 


A dummy variable which assumes the value of one if the 
respondent migrated for economic reasons and zero otherwise. 
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MIGRATED FOR NONECONOMIC REASONS 


A dummy variable which assumes the value of one if the 
respondent migrated for noneconomic reasons and zero 
otherwise. 


MIGRATION 


Dummy variables which assume the value of one if the 
respondent migrated between the indicated surveys and zero 
otherwise. 


MULTIPLE MIGRANTS 


A dummy variable which assumes the value of one if the 
respondent migrated more than once between the indicated 
surveys and zero otherwise. 


RECEIVED UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION IN PAST 12 MONTHS 


A dummy variable which assumes the value of one if the 
young woman received any unemployment compensation during 
the year prior to the initial survey date and zero otherwise. 


| TENURE 
A measure (in months) of the young woman's length of service 
on the job reported during the survey week. 
UNEMPLOYED 


A dummy variable which assumes the value of one if the 
young woman was unemployed at the initial survey date and 
| zero otherwise. 


| WEEKS WORKED OVER THE PAST YEAR 


The number of weeks worked by the young woman in the past 
year as reported at the initial survey date. 
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Table 6A.1 The Likelihood of Family Migration between 1968 and 1973: Logit 
Results&,b 


Equation (1) Equation (2) Equation (3) 


Independent variables¢ 
Coeff. |(t-value) | Coeff. |(t-value) 


Employed, 1968 survey 
date 


1967 weeks worked 


Tenure, 1968 (in 
months ) (-3.09)*** 


Unemployed, 1968 : ( 0.10) 


Received unemployment 
compensation in past 
12 months A (-1.25) 


Attended nonlocal 
college 0}, ( 1.82) ## 


Attended local college 0. (70735) 


Husband received 
unemployment 
compensation in past 
12 months i (0010) 


Husband's 1967 weeks 
worked j (-1.62)# 


Husband's education ; ( 1.62)* 
Husband's age OF ( 0.86) 


Local area 
unemployment rate ; (-0.60) 


Constant 4 (-1.33)* 


Pseudo R24 0.052 0.076 


Chi-square 19.00*#* 27. 717 #** 
Number of respondents 528 528 


a Universe: White married respondents, same spouse present, neither respondent 
nor husband in school, between 1968 and 1973. Husbands not in the military 
service. Husbands over age 25 were not asked in the surveys if they were 
enrolled in school. Thus, there may be some husbands over age 25 enrolled in 
school in the sample. 

Dependent variable: a dummy variable with the value "1" if the respondent 
reported that her SMSA or county of residence in 1968 differs from her residence 
in 1969, 1970, 1971, 1972 or 1973, "0" otherwise. 

b All logit equations based on unweighted data. 

c All variables are defined in the Glossary. See Appendix Table 6A.3 for summary 
statistics. 

a Pseudo R@ = [1 - exp {Z(Ly - Ly)/THI/[1 - exp {Z(L, - Lmax)/T}] where L,, is the 
maximum of the log of the likelihood function using a constant, L, is the maximum 
using all variables and Lyay is the maximum possible. 


* Significant at the 10 percent level. 
#* Significant at the 5 percent level. 
*##* Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Table 6A.2 The Likelihood of Family Migration between 1968 and 1970 and between 
197% andsi 97s! < “Logit Results@sb 


1968-1970 1971-1973 
Independent variables® 
Coefficient (t-value) Coefficient (t-value) 

Wife employed : COT) 0.058 (0723) 
Unemployed 0.968 ee) 
Received unemployment 

compensation in past 

12 months© =1.19 co sae 
Attended nonlocal college ( 2.39) ##* @. 512 te apeln) 
Attended local college .O4) —0 2306 (40"62) 
Husband's weeks worked over 

past year 92) ** -0.029 (-2.78) ##* 
Husband received 

unemployment compensation 

in past 12 months® -0. 766 (jo) = 
Husband's education 0.126 (2204) ee 
Husband's age -0.024 (<0 256) 
Local area unemployment 

rate 0.006 ( 0.92) 
Constant = 614 (ino. 
Pseudo R2! 0.042 0.087 
Chi-square 16. 30*** 28. 52%#* 
Number of respondents 650 534 

a Universe: The universe for the 1968 to 1970 sample consists of young wives (age 17 to 


2h) whose spouses were present and not in the military service in all survey years (1968 
to 1970). Husbands over age 25 were not asked in the surveys if they were enrolled in 
school. Thus, there may be some husbands over age 25 enrolled in school in the sample. 
In addition, both husband and wife may not be enrolled in school at any survey date (1968 
to 1970). The 1971 to 1973 universe is similarly defined for the 1971 to 1973 period. 
Dependent variables: For the 1968 to 1970 sample, the dependent variable equals aM Sig 
the respondent reports that her 1968 SMSA or county of residence differs from her 1969 
or 1970 residence. The dependent variable for the 1971-1973 period is similarly defined. 
ie) All logit equations based on unweighted data. 
a All variables are defined in the Glossary. See Appendix Table 6A.3 for summary 


SpaGuctlcs. 
d The variables refer to the 1968 (1971) survey date for the 19684to11 970 (1971 to 


1973) sample. 
e Over the 12 month period prior to the 1968 (1971) survey date for the 1968-1970 


(1971-1973) time span. 
f Pseudo R@ = [1 - exp {Z(L, - L)/T}]/[1 - exp {Z(Ly - Lnax)/TH] where Ly is the maximum 


of the log of the likelihood function using a constant, L, is the maximum using all 
variables and Lig, is the maximum possible. 


* Significant at the 10 percent level. 
** Significant at the 5 percent level. 
*#* Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Table 6A.3 Summary Statistics for Determinants of Family Migration Equations | 
(Appendix Tables 6A.1 and 6A.2) } 


1968-1970 1971-1973 
sample sample 
Variables® 


Employed 
Weeks workeaD 


Tenure (in months) 
Unemployed 


Received unemployment 
compensationb 


Attended nonlocal 
college 


Attended local 
college 


Respondent's incomeP 


Husband received 
unemployment 
compensation» 


Husband's weeks 
worked 


Husband's education 
Husband's age 
Husband's income? 


Local area 
unemployment rate 


Migration rate 
(dependent variable) 


Number of respondents 


a The variables refer to the 1968 (1971) survey date for the 1968-1973 and 1968-1970 (1971- 
1973) samples. All variables are defined in the Glossary. | 
b Over the twelve month period prior to the 1968 (1971) survey date for the 1968-1970 and 
1968-1973 (1971-1973) time spans. 
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Table 6A.8 Change in Weeks Worked by Wife 1969 to 1973, by Year of Migration 
and Reason for Migration: Regression Results4»b 


Independent variables© Equation (1) Equation (2) i 
Migrant between 1969 


and 1972 surveys (— 2.37)##* 


Migrant between 1969 
and 1971 surveys (- 1.35)* 


Migrant between 1971 
and 1972 survyes Gis ds 


Multiple migrants ; (ag ye 


Migrated for economic 
reasons ; (0590) 


Migrated for noneconomic 
reasons (= 1.92) ** 


Weeks worked, 1969» . 30) *#** (-11.23)*##* (-11.19)*** 
Constant 6.04) #** ( 6.02)###* ( 5.95)### 


R° (adjusted) : 26) 
F-ratio 32.95%## 


Number of respondents 35q 


a Universe: White respondents, married, same spouse present, neither wife nor husband 
enrolled in school all survey years (1968 to 1973). Respondents had 
lived in their 1969 SMSA or county of residence at least two years and 
their husbands worked full time in 1968 and 1973. Husbands over age 25 
were not asked in the surveys if they were currently enrolled in school. 
Thus, there may be some husbands over age 25 enrolled in school in the 
sample. Husbands were not in the military. 

b 1969 (1973) weeks worked are defined as weeks worked over the twelve months preceding 

the 1969 (1973) survey date. 

c All variables are defined in the Glossary. See Appendix Table 6A.9 for summary 

statistics. 

me Significant at the 10 percent level. 

** Significant at the 5 percent level. 

*##* Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Table 6A.9 Summary Statistics for Change in Earnings and Wife's 
Weeks Worked Equations (Appendix Tables 6A.5 to 6A.8)® 


b Mean Standard 
Variables deviation 


Married women sample 


Husband's education 

Husband's age 

Husband's 1969 earnings 

Change in husband's earnings (1969 to 1973) 
Wife's education 

Wife's age 

Wife's 1969 earnings 

Change in wife's earnings (1969 to 1973) 
Wife's 1969 weeks worked 

Change in wife's weeks worked (1969 to 1973) 
Family's 1969 earnings 

Change in family earnings (1969 to 1973) 
Migration between 1969 and 1972 surveys 
Migration between 1969 and 1971 surveys 
Migration between 1971 and 1972 surveys 
Multiple migrants 

Migrated for economic reasons 

Migrated for noneconomic reasons 

Number of respondents 


Single women sample 


Single women's education 

Single women's age 

Single women's 1969 earnings 
Change in single women's earnings 
Single migrants 

Number of respondents 


a All monetary variables are in 1968 dollars. 
b All variables are defined in the Glossary. 
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CHAPTER 7 
MARITAL DISRUPTION: CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES 


Frank L. Mott and Sylvia F. Moore* 


INTRODUCTION 


In this volume, we have already highlighted a number of phenomena 
which reflect in major ways the changing status of women in American 
society. We have repeatedly demonstrated the increasing work 
commitment of women. It is clear that, for the young adult women, 
work is and will continue to be not an alternative to family and child 
raising but a complementary and essential component of contemporary 
family life styles. 


Paralleling many fundamental changes in our society, the 
increasing work activity of women in some instances has perhaps been 
both a determinant and consequence of other social phenomena. The 
process of marital disruption is a case in point. The ability to 
find remunerative employment can certainly facilitate and perhaps 
increase the likelihood of a marital breakdown for some women. Thus 
work, or the potential of finding work, may play the dual role of 
affecting the probability of marital breakdown and of ameoliorating 
the economic traumas associated with the breakdown after it occurs. 


The major objective of this chapter is to examine the association 
between work and this marital disruption process. Of course, this 
association cannot be analyzed in a vacuum. Thus, in examining the 
determinants of the marital disruption process, a wide range of 
other factors will be considered; when the consequences of a marital 
breakdown are analyzed, labor market activity will be juxtaposed 
against the needs of different subsets of women. Obviously, work 
is only one way of compensating for the loss of the husband's earnings 
and needs to be considered in conjunction with access to other income 
sources. 


Recent years have witnessed a spiralling of the incidence of 
marital breakdown from what had been, historically, rather low and 


stable levels. During the period between 1900 and 1965, the divorce 
Pate rose from 0:7 to 2.5 per 1,000 population.l However, during 


x 
The authors wish to thank Dennis Grey for his outstanding 
research assistance in producing this chapter. 


ee laberis (1973). 
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the following ten-year period the rate virtually doubled from 2.5 to 
4.9 per thousand population.@ 


Perhaps the most dramatic changes in marital disruption patterns 
are occurring at the present time. There has been a dramatic increase 
in the proportion of marriages estimated to end in divorce among 
successive generations of contemporary women. The Census Bureau 
estimates that about one-third of the marriages of young women now 
between the ages of 25 and 34 will ultimately end in divorce as 
compared with about 20 percent for those who are presently in their 
fifties.3 Indeed, during the short five-year period between 1968 and 
1973, fully 14 percent of the married young women (12 percent of the 
white and 30 percent of the black women) in our nationally representa- 
tive NLS sample had their marriages end either permanently through a 
divorce or at least temporarily through a separation. To the extent 
that these new higher levels of marital disruption may at least 
partially represent a break with traditional disruption patterns, 
this study may provide useful baseline data for interpreting several 
socioeconomic dimensions of contemporary marital trends. 


It is evident that marital disruption is no longer a relatively 
rare phenomenon. but, in reality, either affects or will affect a 
considerable proportion of women who are currently young adults. As 
such, there is a need for a clear definition of public policies with 
respect to income maintenance and employment assistance for this 
substantial group of women. However, the effective determination and 
implementation of any social policy requires information input, 
including analytical evidence concerning the sociodemographic makeup 
of the program group as well as quantitative indications of its 
economic status. A principal objective of this chapter is to provide 
some of this essential input. 


Some Data and Analytical Constraints 


Our sample of maritally disrupting women includes all women who 
either separate or divorce for the first time between 1968 and 1973. 


“ys: Department of Health, Education and Welfare (1977). 


3y.8. Bureau of the Census (1976). 


There are 520 women who can be identified as having had a first 
marital disruption at some time during the five-year period. All of 
these women were either already married in 1968 or married at some time 
after that point but before the 1973 interview (see Appendix A for 
details concerning the "eligible for disruption" population). Of these 
520, 38 are excluded from the analysis because they moved from a 
"never married" status in one survey to a "disrupted" status in the 
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Since the precise date of separation cannot be determined for most 
women, the "before" and "after" status will refer to the nearest 
interview date before and after the marital disruption. Throughout 
this study "T" will reference the last interview before the disruption, 
eT )+ 15" the first interview after the event, and "T - 1" and "T + 2," 
the immediately earlier and later interview dates. 


In order to compare the characteristics of individuals in our 
sample whose marriages disrupted with a comparable group whose 
marriages remained intact, a "reference group" representing "nondisrup- 
ting counterparts" (to those whose marriages broke down) was 
constructed. In the most general terms, a woman was included in the 
reference group if she was in her first marriage at some point between 
1968 and 1973 and the marriage did not break up during that period.? 


In order to maximize our sample size we are examining the 
determinants and consequences of marital rather than the 


next, and no information exists with respect to the characteristics 
of their husbands. An additional 38 cases are excluded because the 
respondents were enrolled in school at the last survey date prior to 
their marital disruption, which makes information on their predisrup- 
tion labor market activity and earnings less meaningful. Thus, the 
sample of disruptees used in the analysis numbers 449 (264 whites and 
185 blacks). 


It should be noted that women whose marital status was "separated" 
or "divorced" at the time of the first interview are excluded from the 
analysis, since we cannot specify when the disruption occurred or the 
characteristics of the women and her family in the predisruption 
period. 


There are two types of cases that prevent the criteria for 
inclusion in our sample of disruptees from being applied with complete 
precision. First, women who separate and return to the same husband 
between two survey dates cannot be identified. Second, if a woman ex- 
perienced a marital disruption prior to the 1968 interview but was once 
again in a "married-husband-present" status as of 1968, she would not 
be identifiable as a disruptee. To the extent that either of these 
cases exist, the women in question are classified among the 
nondisruptees. 


gaince many women were eligible to be in the reference group at 
more than one survey date, the eligible respondents were randomly dis- 
tributed across survey years in the same proportions as the disruptees 
were distributed. Further adjustments were made in the reference group 
consistent with the adjustment made in the disruptee population which 
excluded women who were never married at T but disrupted by T +1. See 
Appendix A for details. 
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separate divorce or separation components. We feel theater oie Ss 
justified in most instances, as the short-term social and economic 
consequences of both events are similar, since in both cases the 
husband is absent from and no longer a member of the household. In 
the short run the determinants of marital breakdown should also be 
similar, regardless of whether the process results in a quick divorce 
or a more lingering separation process. 


Given the nature of our sample, the perspective of this paper 
will be from the female side. That is, we will focus on why a woman 
separates from or is divorced from her husband and what the post-— 
disruption consequences are for her and those living with her. 
Clearly, the husband's perspective might be quite different both in 
terms of the determinants and consequences of the marital disruption. 
While to some extent certain mirror images are implied, symmetry in 
all instances is not suggested. 


Finally, the nature of the data limits and perhaps biases the 
focus of our research, particularly with regard to the interpretation 
of the determinants and consequences of the marital disruption. We 
are essentially measuring in a discrete way a process that is, in 
reality continuous. Thus, for example, the factors that we find to 
be significant "determinants" of marital disruption may well reflect 
precipitating events in the disruption process rather than true 
causes of disruption. As such, we are recording overt manifestations 
of a much more subtle process. 


THE MARITAL DISRUPTION PROCESS 


As a mechanism for understanding better the socioeconomic position 
of women from broken marriages, this section will examine some of the 
suggested motives for marital disruption. Subject to the constraints 
and limitations of our data set, we will test some of the traditional 
as well as more recent theoretical statements found in both the econom- 
ic and sociological literature concerning the likelihood of marital 
disruption among women. As our sample represents a cross-section of 
young adult women, our results may be more broadly applicable and 
generalizable than those of other studies based on more limited samples. 


The literature which focuses on the determinants of marital 
disruption has expanded greatly in recent years and has become 
increasingly interdisciplinary in nature. From the sociological per- 
spective, the effects of background factors such as the socioeconomic 
status, education, and marital stability of parents in the promotion of 
marital stability of their children have been explored in some depth. 


Eee, for example, Carter and Glick (1970), Bumpass and Sweet 
(1975), and Cutright (1971) for discussions concerning the separate and 
interacting effects of social status and education, and Pope and 
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In general, studies have found inverse associations between the 
probability of marital disruption and background socioeconomic status 
variables and educational attainment. There is also some suggestion 
of a transmission of intergenerational marital stability, as some 
studies indicate that children of broken marriages are more likely to 
have their own marriages dissolve. 


Demographers have noted that, in general, marriages undertaken at 
youthful ages, particularly those burdened by premaritally conceived 
children, tend to have less chance of success.! On the other hand, 
economists or those working primarily with economic variables have most 
recently been focusing on the various economic motivations for marital 
breakdown. These include such factors as the absolute level of the 
family's income prior to the marital disruption, the relative position 
of the family is compared with peers and the level of the woman's 
earnings preceding the disruption event. 


It is apparent that many of the factors which traditionally have 
been considered by researchers from different disciplines in reality 
overlap in the sense of being interdependent in origin and interactive 
in their effects on marital breakdown and its consequences. Indeed, a 
principal objective of the multivariate perspective of this research 
is to suggest which of a myriad of background factors may be the truly 
significant determinants of the disruption process. 


Because the major purpose of this study is to examine the 
relevance of work activity and concomitant economic factors in the 
disruption process, we will concentrate more extensively on the 
background factors explored in the economics literature. We will 
attempt to distinguish those economic factors with are felt to 
contribute to marital disintegration from those economic factors 
hypothesized to "cement" a marriage. Ross and Sawhill term these 
forces "independence" and "income" effects.? From an economic 
perspective, factors which would promote a feeling of economic 
independence in a woman, such as high wage employment or access to 
unearned income independent of her husband, might, everything else 
being equal, provide encouragement for a woman to leave a marriage. 
In contrast, factors which encourage a wife's dependence on her 
husband, such as his high earnings or substantial personal unearned 
income, are "income effects" which would normally be associated with 
below average probabilities of marital breakdown. 


Mueller (1975) for a review of the literature on intergenerational 
instability. 


TSee, for example, Glick and Norton (1971) and Furstenberg (1976). 


8see, for example, Cutright (1971); Becker et al. (1976), pp. 31- 
32; and Ross and Sawhill (1975). 


9Ross and Sawhill (1975). 
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In addition to these absolute income and earnings concepts, 
relative concepts also appear in the economics literature, such as 
the relationship of the wife's actual or expected earningsl9 to changes 
in the husband's earnings over timell and the ratio of the husband's 
actual to his expected earnings .12 Relatively high husband's earnings 
in comparison with (1) past periods, (2) his "expected" earnings and 
(3) his wife's earnings would be expected to be associated with a below 
average likelihood of marital disruption. 


An examination of Table 7.1 suggests that there are indeed 
major socioeconomic differences between maritally disrupting and 
nondisrupting ("reference") families. Women in stable (nondisrupting) 
families had higher family income, were less likely to be receiving 
public assistance, and were better educated. From a relative 
perspective, their families were more likely to have improved their 
financial situation during the preceding year (between T - 1 and Te 
Aside from the direct economic factors, women from stable backgrounds 
(living with both parents at age 14), living in smaller families (with 
fewer children of their own) also had lower disruption probabilities. 
Similar patterns are evidenced for both black and white women. 
However, blacks, regardless of whether they disrupted or remained 
married, had lower levels of economic well-being than whites. 


Some Multivariate Results 


In order to estimate the independent influence of the various 
socioeconomic and demographic factors on the probability of marital 
disruption, a multivariate model incorporating a variety of relevant 
variables was constructed. The multivariate technique employed is 
multiple classification analysis (MCA), a form of regression analysis 
using dummy variables. With MCA we can determine for relevant 
categories of a certain independent variable what proportion of young 
women subsequently experienced marital disruption, assuming that 
members of that category have an "average value" on all other variables 
included in the analysis. Differences in the proportions disrupted 
among the variable's categories are interpreted as the "pure" 
association of that variable with the probability of undergoing 
marital disruption. 


The dependent variable is dichotomous, with a value of "1" piven 
to those respondents whose marriages first disrupted between 1968 and 


IO cherlin (1976). 


1168 and Sawhill (1975). 


12 Ibid. 
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Table 7.1 Characteristics of Marital Disruption and Reference Groups 
at Time T, by Race 


Reference group |Marital disruptees 


Characteristics 


Work-related 
Labor force participation rate 
Unemployment rate 
Median Duncan Index of current 
or last job 

Percent taking training in 
past year 

Percent (of employed) employed 
full time 

Husband's weeks worked in past 
year (percent with less than 
26 weeks) 

Mean hourly wage of current or 

or last job 


Income-asset 
Median family income 
Median respondent's earnings 
Mean family income 
Mean respondent's earnings 
Percent with liabilities 
(excl. 30-day charge) 
Percent owning own home 
Percent with improving finances 
between T - 1 and T 
Percent with family member 
receiving public asst. 


Family-related 
Mean family size 
Percent with own children 
Duration of marriage (percent 
married less than 3.5 years) 


Personal 

Percent with less than 12 years 
of school 

Percent who lived with both 
parents at age 14 

Median age 


“iS 


1973 and a "0" if the respondent was at some point during this period 
eligible to disrupt but did not do so (our previously defined 
"reference" group). 


The full multivariate model which estimates the probability of 
marital disruption for black and white women includes a range of 
socioeconomic and demographic variables which were felt to be 
significant predictors of marital disruption. (See Appendix Table 
7TA.1 for the complete model and Appendix B for specification of the 
variables.) Theproxies for the "independence effect" are the woman's 
potential wage (a constructed variable which estimates a woman's 
potential hourly earnings based on a number of her personal 
characteristicst3); her access to welfare (primarily AFDC) payments; 
her labor market experience as measured by the number of years she has 
worked six months or more since leaving school; and the number of 
hours she worked during the survey week at time T. 


While none of these variables reaches significance as a predictor 
of marital breakdown for both races, there are several variables which 
seem to affect one race, but not the other (Table 7.2). Potential 
wage, hours worked in the survey week, and years of work experience 
are significant predictors of marital disruption for white women 
but are not for blacks.14 Of the three, only the work experience 
variable approaches significance for the black respondents. Conversely, 
only accessibility to welfare attains a high level of significance 
for the black women; and, although it is not significant for whites, 
it does operate in the right direction. In general, empirical evidence 
consistent with the hypothesized "independence effect" is fairly 
significant for whites but marginal at best for black respondents. 


The primary "income effect" variable in our model is husband's 
earnings; presumably, higher earnings by the husband, everything else 
being equal, should be associated with lower levels of marital 


to eeual hourly earnings are hypothesized to be a function of the 
respondent's education, work experience, South-nonSouth residence, 
SMSA/nonSMSA, and job tenure. From these estimates for women who 
were working, we then estimated values for nonworkers, assuming them 
to have similar wage structure. See Appendix B for details. 


14 


While there obviously is a certain built-in collinearity 
between potential wage and educational attainment, and since education 
an input into the wage equation, the inclusion of both in the same 
model in no major way alters the results. For both whites and 
blacks, the significance level (i.e., at .01, .05 or .10) of both 
potential wage and education is virtually identical whether or not 
both variables, just education, or just potential wage is in the 
model. 
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Table 7.2 Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Respondents Experiencing a Marital 
Disruption between 1968 and 1973, by Race and Selected Economic Characteristics: 
Multiple Classification Analysis® 


characteristics 


Selected Unadjusted Adjusted Significance 
economic respondents proportion proportion level 


WHITES 


Accessibility of welfare 
in state 
Low access - low benefits 
High access - high benefits 
Other 


Debt accumulation 
No debt 
Some debt 
Not ascertainable 


Work experience HHK 


0-2 years 
3 or more years 


Potential wage #¥ 


$1.50 or less 
$1.51 - 1.99 
$2.00 or more 


Change in financial position 
aL to .T 
Better 
Same 
Worse 
Not ascertainable 


Hours worked during survey week 
None reported 
1-3) 
35 or more 


KX 


HEX 


Grand mean 


(Table continued on next page.) 


el 


Table 7.2 Continued 


Sarected Number of Unadjusted , Adjusted Significance 
age a respondents proportion . proportion level 
economic 
characteristics BLACKS 
Accessibility of welfare 
in state ye 
Low access - low benefits a5 eit 
High access - high benefits 34 Sab) 
Other eK 40 
Debt accumulation | 
No debt .28 5 Sil 
Some debt 5 SIO) 730 
Not ascertainable 5S 5S: 
Work experience 
0-2 years 5X2 29 
3 or more years oShe Aste) 
Potential wage 
$1.50 or less mae .29 
$1.51 - 1.99 36 3.30 
$2.00 or more s22 30 
Change in financial position 
Tat Ona KRE 
Better .20 eu 
Same 136 $33 
Worse 139 -35 
Not ascertainable UT 48 
Hours worked during survey week 
None reported 36 sao 
1-34 wits) aoe 
35 or more ail 3 Sil 
Grand mean sul 5 Stil eee | 
a Respondents 14 to 24 years of age in 1968 who have either experienced a first disruption or 


who are included in the reference group. In each case, these proportions have been 
adjusted for all the variables in Appendix Table 7A.1. For a complete description of all 
the variables not specified in Appendix Table 7A.1, see Appendix B. 

#* Significant at the 10 percent level. 

** Significant at the 5 percent level. 

### Sigifnicant at the 1 percent level. 
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disruption. In addition, lower family debt levels would also be 
expected to be associated with more stable marriages. Finally, in a 
relative context, one would expect greater marital stability in those 
marriages where the family financial status has been stable or 
improving. 


There was no substantial association between husband's earnings 
and marital stability for either blacks or whites (Table 7A.1). For 
whites, however, having no accumulated debts was associated with 
lower levels of marital disruption. Finally, recent improvements 
in financial position (between T - 1 and T) were associated with 
lower probabilities of marital disruption for both races. However, 
the association was significant only for blacks. This suggests that 
to the extent that economic factors are relevant, concepts which 
measure changes in a family's economic status relative to long-term 
norms appear to be of greater importance than status variables 
referencing one point in time. 


In contrast to the only moderate significance of the economic 
variables, demographic and social variables associated with the woman's 
background are important predictors of marital breakdown. For both 
black and white women, the negative association between education and 
marital disruption probabilities is highly significant (Table 7.3). 

The fact that this inverse relationship persists even after controlling 
for the economic correlates of educational attainment indicates that 
higher levels of schooling bear an independent relationship to a 
propensity for marital stability. 


Consistent with the literature, being raised in a broken home is 
found to be positively associated with marital disruption even with 
all the other socioeconomic controls in the model. Thus, there may 
be certain social-psychological syndromes among both blacks and whites 
which tend to pass on a "yropensity to disrupt" from one generation 
to the next. 


It is also of some interest to note that for both black and 
white women there remains a strong inverse association between age 
and marital disruption, even after controlling for all the other 
factors which are known to be associated with aging per se. Indeed, 
the data suggest that any institutional means which can be used to 
raise significantly the age of marriage could well lead to major 
declines in marital disruption rates, even if no other characteristics 
relating to the youth were altered. The adjusted disruption rates 
for white women under the age of 20 are 19 percent compared with 14 
Percenu, for those aged 20) to 21) le percent for 22 to 23 year olds 
and 9 percent for those women 24 years of age and older. Parallel 
declines are evidenced for black women. 


In addition, after removing the effect of the other socioeconomic 
and demographic factors, the highest marital disruption probabilities 


en 
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Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Respondents Experiencing a Marital 


Disruption between 1968 and 1973, by Race and Selected Sociodemographic 


Table 7.3 

Characteristics: 
Selected Number of 
sociodemographic respondents 
characteristics 


Respondent's education 
O - 11 years 
12 years 
13 or more years 


Residence in SMSA 
Yes 
No 


Both parents present at age 14 
Yes 
No 


Age of respondent 
15-19 
20-21 
22-23 
24 or older 


Duration of marriage 
O - Us years 
2 - 25 years 
3 - 5 years 
545 or more years 


Ease of divorce: divorce rate 
in state 

Oo —e2e6 

Do S le ih 

poo saMBuy 

6.8 or higher 

Not ascertainable 


Grand mean 


(Table continued on next page.) 


yoy 
1,093 
493 


1,239 
(91 


1,698 
332 


316 
483 
576 
655 


948 
238 
24) 
319 


484 
psf) 
219 
181 
ZSyll 


2,030 


Unadjusted 
proportion 


WHITES 


Multiple Classification Analysis@ 


Adjusted 
proportion 


Significance 
level 


HE 


KEE 


*x* 


KKE 


KEE 


HK 


HX 


a 


Table 7.3 Continued 


Selected Unadjusted Adjusted Significance 
sociodemographic respondents proportion proportion level 


characteristics BLACKS 


Respondent's education 
O-11 years 
12 years 
13 or more years 


Residence in SMSA 
Yes 
No 


Both parents present at age 14 
Yes 
No 


Age of respondent 
15-19 
20-21 
22-23 
24 or older 


| Duration of marriage 
O - 15 years 
2 - 24 years 
3 - 5 years 
54 or more years 


| Ease of divorce: divorce rate 
I | in state 
0 - 2.6 
2 a 
Hoe = 6.7 
6.8 or higher 
Not ascertainable 


Grand mean 


| a Respondents 14 to 24 years of age in 1968 who have either experienced a first disruption 

or who are included in the reference group. In each case, these proportions have been 
adjusted for all of the variables in Appendix Table 7A.1. For a complete description of 
all the variables not specified in Appendix Table 7A.1, see Appendix B. 

*#* Significant at the 5 percent level. 

¥#% Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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are evidenced by women whose marriages are of intermediate length.15 

Apparently, separation and divorce are not so prevalent during the 

first two years of marriage as in the immediately subsequent years. 

Also, as the marriage enters the fifth and sixth years, a pattern of : 
decline in disruption probabilities appears, at least for this | 
cohort of younger women. 


From a demographic perspective, there is no evidence of any 
pattern of association between childbearing and marital disruption, 
after controlling for related factors such as education, age, and 
duration of marriage. Thus, the data suggest {hate c eLoeno toe 
presence Or absence of a child per se that is concomitant with marital 
breakdown. Rather, other factors associated with the respondent and 
the marriage which are in turn determinants of childbearing are more 
likely to be the root causes. 


As a final note, there is a definite independent positive 
association between the probability of a white woman's marital 
disruption and the ease with which one can obtain a divorce in a state. 
White respondents have about a 10 percent adjusted disruption 
probability in states where divorce rates are low, 14 percent where 
they are moderate, and a 21 percent adjusted probability in states 
where rates are the highest. Thus, the data support the notion (for 
white women, at least) that institutional variations in divorce laws 
do play a major independent role in determining divorce levels.1 


From an overall viewpoint, it seems that direct economic factors 
are of somewhat less importance as determinants of a marital breakdown 
then are other socioeconomic background and demographic factors. Of 


Lote disruption probabilities for the newly married group are 
slightly artificially depressed since those women who are never 
married at time T but maritally disrupted by time T + 1 are excluded 
from the model. However, even when these women are included, their 
disruption rares are significantly below those whose marriages were 
of an intermediate length. 


10 mis variation in disruption probabilities by state divorce 


rates may be seen to be independent of urban-rural variations among 
states since a control for this factor is included in the model. It is 
of some interest to note that white individuals living in metropolitan 
areas are significantly more likely to have their marriage disrupt. 
Also, while acknowledging a certain circularity between state divorce 
rates and marital disruption probabilities, the authors feel that the 
use of the variable is justified as representing, at least partially, 
differential access to divorce. This is because many of the individual 
characteristics which might otherwise affect variations in divorce 
probabilities are already controlled for in the model. 
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course, to the extent that the background factors are indirect 
determinants of income and other work-related factors, the case is 
being overstated. However, in retrospect, the results should not be 
surprising. If men and women marry largely for noneconomic reasons, 
it is not inconsistent that large proportions of dissolving marriages 
should similarly have noneconomic motivations. 


THE SOCIOECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF MARITAL DISRUPTION 


The short-term social and economic consequences of a marital 
disruption are visibly manifested in a number of ways. The focus 
of this section will be on measuring the extent to which a woman is 
financially disadvantaged by the loss of her husband's income, the 
ways in which she seeks to alleviate this disadvantage, and how 
Successful she is in doing so. 


The Transition Process: The Income Factor 


From an economic perspective, changes in family income levels 
represent perhaps the most overt manifestation of disadvantage 
associated with marital disruption. While the numbers vary consider- 
ably, depending on whether one uses median or mean income estimates, 
the basic patterns depicted are similar.1f An examination of Table 7.4 
indicates clearly the sharp decline in family income associated with 
the disruption process. When one decomposes the changes in family 
income, it becomes evident that all of the decline reflects the loss 
of the husband's income, primarily his earnings. Also, from a total 
family income perspective, one can see that the woman's earnings show 
an increase between the pre- and postdisruption periods, thus 
compensating to varying degrees for the loss of husband's income. 


one skewness of the income and earnings distributions results in 
major discrepancies between the median and mean earnings and income 
estimates. A relatively small number of high income individuals or 
families can significantly raise mean levels without altering medians. 
This is particularly true when one is focusing on a group where a 
large proportion is at low income levels. Median earnings estimates 
have certain advantages when analyzing data for lower income groups 
since the "median" estimates more closely approximate earnings for the 
average individual. However, mean estimates are more functional when 
one wishes to examine the components of the income since the mean 
components are by definition, additive; whereas, the median components 
need not add to the total. For this reason, mean estimates are used 
in this study where components of income are being examined and medians 
are used where only overall comparisons are being made. For the 
interested reader, the mean and median estimates for the data in Table 
7.4 are presented side by side in Appendix Table 7A.2. 


Cade 


Table {a4 Mean Income Characteristics of Respondents Experiencing a 
Marital Disruption at Time T, T + 1 and T + 2..by. Racéax 


Mean 
income 
characteristics 


Mean family income 


Mean family income less 
respondent's earnings 


Mean respondent's earnings 


Mean per capita income per 
family member 


Mean family size 


Number of respondents 


a Data for T +1 and T + 2 are limited to those marital disruptees who 
have not remarried or reconciled with their husbands as of those 
points in time. 


b All income and earnings estimates are in 1967 dollars. 
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Overall, for whites between time T and T + 2 there is a decline of 
$2,990 (in 1967 dollars) in total income less respondent's earnings. 
This decline is partially compensated for by an increase of $1,420 in 
the respondent's earnings. Thus, the white women has compensated for 
47 percent of the income loss through increases in her work activity. 
For blacks, the analogous numbers are -$2,902 and +$443, so the 
average black woman replaces only 15 percent of the income loss. 


While the rather sharp contrast between whites and blacks 
suggested by the above numbers accurately depicts the relative 
positions of white and black women, from the perspective of individuals 
within the family, it is perhaps more meaningful to analyze the for- 
going income changes in per capita terms. If one adjusts for changes 
in family size between the two points in time (T to T + 2), per capita 
income for blacks declines from $1,721 to $1,024, while there is no 
significant change in per capita income in the white families. From 
a per capita perspective, the white woman, by increasing both her 
own earnings and her access to other sources of unearned income, 
largely replaces the loss of her husband's earnings .18 Ofecourse, 
while her family per capita earnings may be up to their previous level, 
the larger average child care and other associated costs (reflecting 
in part the need for many of the women to enter the labor force) may 
well leave her in worse financial condition than she had been prior 
to the disruption.19 It is also of some importance to note that part 
of this white woman's ability to maintain her family's per capita 
income reflects the sharp decline in the mean white family size 
(reflecting the loss of the husband). The black woman is more likely 
to be joined by or to form into a family network after the disruption. 
This extended family certainly alleviates many of the social traumas 
associated with the marital disruption but apparently is unable to 
augment the family income to any significant extent. 


Changes in Labor Force Participation Levels 


The above data suggest that employment is one major means by 
which women whose marriages disintegrate compensate for the loss of 


18, cautionary note regarding these racial differences in income 


is in order. To the extent that welfare payments and/or income from 
"other" family members may represent more important income sources in 
maritally disrupted black households, differences between black and 
white incomes may be overstated due to the possible understatement of 
these two income sources. 


1916 the extent that white women are more likely to utilize more 
family child care sources and thus have on average higher child care 
costs than black women, the above statistics may overstate somewhat 
the per capita income differences between black and white families. 
See Shortlidge and Brito (1976). 
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husbands' earnings. Figure 7.1 indicates the trend of participation 
levels between time T - 1 and T + 2 for black and white maritally 
disrupted women both with and without children. For both black and 
white women without children, labor force participation levels rapidly 
approach (and for white women, surpass) the labor force participation 
levels of never-married women at approximately the same ages. The 
participation levels for women with children show large increases, but 
these levels predictably remain well below those of their childless 
counterparts. 


At time T about 12 percent of white and 29 percent of black 
disruptees in the labor force were unable to find jobs (fable*®/ i) aaa 
may be noted from Table 7.5, whites, regardless of their work status 
prior to the marital disruption, were more likely to be employed at 
T + 1 than were blacks. In particular, blacks in the labor force at 
T apparently had much greater difficulty in maintaining that labor 
force attachment than comparable white workers. 


In order to examine more carefully whether or not the prospective 
marital disruption event is associated with labor force participation 
levels prior to the disruption, independent of all other factors, a 
multivariate analysis was performed using labor force participation 
at time T as the dependent variable. This labor supply model included 
the standard explanatory variables and, in addition, a variable indica- 
ting whether or not the women would disrupt during the following year. 
(See Appendix Table 7A.3 for the complete model.) White women whose 
marriages were to break up during the following year were indeed 
significantly more likely to be in the labor force. During thesurvey 
week before the disruption their adjusted labor force participation 
rate was 62 percent compared with 55 percent for their nondisrupting 
counterparts. There were no significant differences, however, between 
the two black groups. Thus, for white women at least, there is some 
evidence that anticipatory labor force behavior may be occurring; that 
is, some women, in anticipation of a forthcoming marital breakup, may 
be entering the labor force. The above results are also consistent 
with our earlier hypothesized independence effect, whereby women with 
a closer attachment to the labor force would be expected to have higher 
marital disruption probabilities. 


A comparison of the labor force transition between T and ae 
for the reference group and the disruptees pinpoints a major behavioral 
variation between these two groups, as seen in Table 7.5. There are 
some differences in behavior at T + 1 between those in the reference 
group and those marital disruptees who were in the labor force at time 
T (primarily a somewhat greater movement out. of the labor forces by, 
whites in the reference group). However, the major variations are 
between marital disruptees and those in the reference group who were 
not in the labor force at T. About 56 percent of the white disruptees 
who were not in the labor force at T were either employed or unemployed 
at T + 1, compared with 23 percent for the comparable reference group. 
The corresponding percentages for the blacks were 48 and 30. 
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Labor Force Participation Rate 


Figure 7.1 Labor Force Participation Rate of Respondents Experiencing 
Marital Disruption at T’= 1, T, T+ 1, and T + 2, by Race 
and Presence of Children 


100 


WHITES 
(no children) 


P / 


s 4 


: al oe dee Pop eK BLACKS 
are ice (no children) 


70 Pa 
it WHITES 
(with children) 
BLACKS 
a (with children) 
60 
50 
TX) 
SS 


Dea 1 T T +1 T +02 
Period Before or After Disruption 
NOTE: Data for T + 1 and T + 2 are limited to marital disruptees who have 
not remarried or reconciled with spouse. 
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Table 7.5 Labor Force Status for Marital Disruption and Reference 
Groups at T + 1, by Race and Labor Force Status at T 


Labor force status at T +1 


Percent 
employed 


Number of 
respondents 


Labor force 
Stacusmaumes 


Unemployment 
rate 


Labor force 
participation 


Marital disruptees 
In labor force 
Not in labor force 


Reference group 
In labor force 
Not in labor force 


Marital disruptees 
In labor force 
Not in labor force 


Reference group 
In labor force 
Not in labor force 
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Overall, about 81 percent of those marital disruptees employed at 
T + 1 were working full time--at least 35 hours per week. This 
figure compares with only 68 percent for those in the reference group 
who were employed at the same point. Thus, the greater need for income 
by the average disruptee is translated not only into higher levels of 
labor force participation, but into a lengthier work week as well. 
This result is particularly interesting, given the fact that the 
average maritally disrupted woman is more likely to have children than 
the comparable woman still in an intact marriage. Indeed, 83 percent 
of the black disruptees and 61 percent of the white had at least one 
child in their household at T compared with 68 percent for the black 
and 49 percent for the white reference group. 


When this higher labor force participation pattern is combined 
with the knowledge that almost half of the disrupted women had no 
other adult living in their household potentially available for child 
care and clearly had very limited funds for outside child care 
assistance, the ability of these women to maintain employment 
continuity is quite remarkable. In any event, the employment needs 
of these women combined with their limited access to free child care 
services and limited funds suggest that this group should receive the 
highest priority for child care and other forms of economic 
assistance. 


Work and Training 


Data from the National Longitudinal Surveys indicate that rather 
substantial numbers of women are enrolled in training programs of some 
kind in the periods immediately preceding and following the disruption 
event.20 In addition, the proportion of white women enrolled in 
training during the preceding year increases rather sharply between 
T and T + 1, from 16 to 26 percent. There is no corresponding increase 
for black women, although they exhibit an increase in training 
participation rates from 11 to 20 percent between T + 1 and T + 2. 
Thus, whatever the reason for this difference, whites are better able 
to gain access to training programs when they need them. On the other 
hand, increased black participation in training associated with marital 
disruption is somewhat delayed, perhaps reflecting a lesser awareness 

program availability and partly reflecting a greater need to seek 
immediate gainful employment. 


Supplementary multivariate analysis of the determinants of 
training at time T + 1 for black and white marital disruptees indicates 


Ome following question was asked of women not enrolled in 
school: "Since this time last year have you taken any training 
courses or education programs of any kind either on the job or 
elsewhere?" 
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one other major variation between the two race groups. White trainees 
are clearly selected out from the most educated of the eligibles, 
whereas blacks with the least education were more .ikely to be involved 
in training programs. Thus, while maritally disrupted blacks may be 
less likely to move into training programs at that point in thevlite 
cycle, from a positive perspective, those who do enroll are most in 
need of vocational assistance. 


Since there are obvious associations between training and work at 
a given point in time, it is useful to inquire whether receipt of 
training between T - 1 and T is related to employment statusat.L ae 
for those not in the labor force at T. As may be noted in Table fteley- 
training is associated with a higher probability of being employed 
at T + 1, with a lower employment rate, and with higher earnings. 
These patterns are in evidence for both black and white women but 
should be interpreted cautiously because of the small sample size for 
the group which had had training. 


Work and Welfare 


While the NLS income data are inadequate for measuring the extent 
to which welfare payments supplement the family income of maritally 
disrupted families, they are of considerable value for interpreting 
some of the associations between the propensity to have welfare 
assistance, employment status, and family income levels. 


Table 7.7 shows that regardless of income level, families which 
either are or will become disrupted are more likely to be receiving 
some form of welfare transfer payment than similar "reference" 
families.©l Also, in all instances, black families are more likely 
than white families to be receiving some form of public assistance. 
Regardless of race or income level, the proportion of maritally 
disrupted families receiving some form of assistance increases 
sharply as one moves from point TtoT+l1toT+2. The increasing 
proportions receiving some form of welfare are generally consistent 
with the earlier documented sharp declines in the family's earned 
income following the disruption event. Also, the racial variations can 
be at least partly explained by differences in earnings and number of 
own children present between white and black women in the year 
following the disruption. 


Some Multivariate Results 


Predisruption labor force behavior Overall, 55 percent of the 
white women who subsequently experienced a marital disruption were 


elime survey questions asked with regard to receipt of public 
assistance do not discriminate as to the type of transfer payment 
received or as to which member of the family is receiving the 
assistance. 
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Table 7.7 Percentages of Marital Disruption and Reference Groups 
Receiving Welfare, by Race and Selected Income Characteristics 
at T, T +1, and T + 2 @9° 


LACKS 
Selected ee S 
income Marital Reference Marital Reference 
characteristics disruptees group disruptees group 


All respondents 


a Ged 
Wye gual De? 
T +2 qo 
Family income under $4000 
ik : é 13.2 
T +1 : ; ; to. 2 
T +2 / : ‘ 26.4 
All respondents with no 
earnings 
dl F ; ; 10.2 
Te aaa: : ; : LOse 
T +2 ‘ : £3 03 
All respondents with 
earnings 
A ; ; ‘ 6.0 
LL pe all 5 : : ayy 
T +02 : 5.6 


Data at T + 1 and T + 2 limited to marital disruptees who have not 
remarried or reconciled with their husbands as of those points in time. 
"Receiving welfare" reflects a positive response to the question, "Did 
anyone in this family receive any welfare or public assistance in the 
past 12 months?" 
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working at time T, as compared with 56 percent of white women whose 
marriages did not disrupt. The comparable estimate for the black 
prospective disruptees and reference group were 56 and 59 percent, 
respectively. However, as noted earlier, in labor supply models which 
included both prospective disruptees and the reference group at time 
T, racial variations did appear. After controlling for socioeconomic 
and other factors, white prospective disruptees were significantly: 
more likely to be working or seeking work at time T than their 
nondisruptee counterparts, whereas no significant differences were 
found between the two black groups. 


In the controlled multiple classification analysis at time T 
(Appendix Tables 7A.4 and 7A.5), there are certain dramatic differences 
between the reference group and marital disruptees in the way 
particular variables affect labor force behavior. For both black and 
white prospective marital disruptees, there are pronounced patterns of 
higher labor force participation for those women whose families have 
accumulated debts. Also, labor force rates are lower among those 
prospective disruptees living in high welfare access areas. None of 
the above significant relationships exist in any major way for either 
the black or white reference groups. Variations in labor force 
behavior between prospective disruptees and "reference" respondents 
along these dimensions may well represent divergent responses to 
inherently stressful situations. As such, they are consistent with 
the knowledge that one group of women did indeed have their marriages 
break up and the other group had their marriages remain intact. 


Postdisruption labor force behavior While the patterns of 
adjusted participation rates are somewhat erratic, there are nonethe- 


less certain trends and patterns worth noting (Appendix Tables 7A.6 
and 7A.7). First, after marital disruption occurs, mean labor force 
participation rates are significantly higher for whites than for 
blacks, whereas before the marital breakup there were no differences 
between the two racial groups. Of course, for both blacks and whites, 
the labor force participation rates rise precipitously after the 
disruption event. The adjusted white labor force particpation rates 
after disruption are systematically higher for virtually every 
separate category of every socioeconomic and demographic characteristic. 
Within the separate race models, the results conform moderately well 
with theoretical expectations. For both black and white women, labor 
force participation appears positively associated with more work 
experience, higher potential earnings, better health and less access 
to welfare. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Whereas economic motives may be of only moderate importance as 
precipitating factors in a marital breakdown, economic consequences 
are very pronounced in the postdisruption life cycle phase. Marital 
disruption is accompanied by sharp declines in family income, increased 


ons 


receipt of welfare, increased desire for job-related training, and 
higher labor force participation rates. Increased usage of income 
maintenance programs occurs on the part of large proportions of 
women, particularly black women with children, low education, few job 
skills, and outside financial resources. 


The large proportion of all young adult couples who experience 
marital disruption and the substantial economic impact that this 
experience has on young women suggests that some thought should be 
given to developing a program of transition assistance for maritally 
disrupted women and their children. Such a program might include job 
guidance, training, day care for children, and temporary income 
maintenance. 
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APPENDIX A 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE MARITAL DISRUPTION AND REFERENCE GROUP SAMPLES 


The Marital Disruption Sample 


All young women who divorce or separate for the first time 
during the 1968 to 1973 period are defined as the marital disruption 
sample. A "disrupted" woman will only be counted once--the year within 
the 1968 to 1973 period when she first appears as disrupted (separated 
or divorced). That is, if a woman were married with her spouse present 
in 1968, separated in 1969, and divorced in 1970, she would appear in 
the numerator of the marital disruption variable in 1969 but not again 
in 1970. 


The following slippage exists in being able to identify properly 
all disrupting women: 


(1) Women who were divorced or separated at some point before 
the first survey in 1968 cannot be identified. 


(2) Women who are married, husband present, in successive years 
with the same husband and who had a separation in the intervening 
interval cannot be identified. 


In general, all other women who either separate or divorcee 
between 1968 and 1973 can be identified unless, of course, they leave 
the sample before the disruption event. 


The Reference Group 


Whereas a first marital disruption represents a unique event, 
appearing in the (maritally stable) reference group is not, since 
many women obviously are "eligible to disrupt" in more than one 
survey year. Thus, to count a woman in the reference group every 
year she is eligible to disrupt would result in massive double counting. 
For this reason, we have used the following procedure for defining that: 
group: 


(1) Every woman who is "eligible" at some point between 1968 
and 1973 is included in the reference group but only one time. 


(2) After excluding those women who are known to experience a 
marital disruption between 1968 and 1973, the remainder are randomly 
distributed across the survey years roughly in proportion to the 
distribution of marital disruption over the five-year period. That 
is, if x percent of all the first marital disruptions occurred between 
1968 and 1969, then x percent of the eligible reference group was 
randomly assigned to that interval. Thus, once an individual is 
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selected for the reference group in a given year, she is no longer 
eligible for inclusion in any other year. 


The above should meet the basic objectives of a properly defined 
reference group. That is, it (1) defines women who were eligible to 
disrupt but did not do so during the appropriate time period, and (2) 
assures that the reference group is demographically and temporally 
appropriate. 


Variables for this reference group are generally measured in 
the year that the particular individual is selected to appear. For 
example, if we select a woman for our reference group in 1970, her 
socioeconomic characteristics (as entered in our model) will be 
measured as of the 1970 interview. The only exception is the case 
of those who were never married in the year in which they were 
selected to appear. The socioeconomic characteristics of these women 
will be measured as of the next interview, when they are married. 
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APPENDIX B 


Dictionary of Variable Definitions and Categories 


ACCESSIBILITY OF WELFARE IN STATE 


To measure the ease Of obtaining benefits, we use the 
proportion of potentially eligible households (according to 
Census definition) actaully receiving AFDC assistance by 
state. The actual benefit level received is proxied by 
Social Security statistics giving average payment per recipi- 
ent by state. We can then construct a variable of the 
following form: 


(1) High accessibility - high benefits 
(2) High accessibility - low benefits 
(3) Low accessibility - high benefits 
(4) Low accessibility - low benefits 


High accessibility means that the state has above the mean 
proportion of potentially eligible households actually 
receiving AFDC. High benefit levels mean that the state 
has above the mean average payment per recipient. 


AGE OF RESPONDENT 


Categories are as follows: 


(1) 15-19 years 
(2) 20-21 years 
(3) 22-23 years 
(4) 2h or older 


AGE OF YOUNGEST CHILD 


A set of variables using the age of the youngest child also 
will proxy for the presence of children: 


(1) Child between O and 1 years 
(2) Child 2 or more years 
(3) No children 
BOTH PARENTS PRESENT AT AGE 14 
A variable indicating whether or not the respondent was 
living with both natural parents at the age of 1}. 
CHANGE IN FINANCIAL POSITION T - 1 TO m* 


The variable is based on the question asked of each 
respondent at T as to whether she feels her family's 


#0" »references the last interview before the disruption; "T + 1," 
the first interview after the event; and "T - 1" and "T + 2," the 
immediately earlier and later interview dates. 


cou 


position is better, about the same, or worse than at 
the previous interview date. 


DEBT ACCUMULATION 


A set of categories giving the amount of debt liability 
(excluding 30-day charge accounts) incurred by the 
respondent's family at time T. Categories include: 


(1) No debts 
(2) Positive debts 
(3) Debts unknown 


DISRUPTION VARIABLE 


(1) Reference group 
(2) Marital disruptee 


For details of reference group specification, see 
Appendix A. 


DOES HEALTH LIMIT WORK? 
Categories are as follows: 


(1) Health status affects work or schooling 
(2) Health status does not affect work or schooling 
(3) Health status not known 


DURATION OF MARRIAGE 


Duration of marriage is measured in six month units because 
the exact date of marriage is not known and therefore, 
duration must be measured relative to the survey dates. 


(1) 0-135 years 
(2) 2-25 years 
(3) 3-5 years 
(4) 5 


73 or more years 


EASE OF DIVORCE: DIVORCE RATE IN STATE 


The divorce rate by state of residence is used to proxy 
for the ease of obtaining a divorce in a given state. 


0 - 2.6 divorce rate per 1,000 population 
-7 - 4.1 divorcee rate 

.2 - 6.7 divorce rate 

.8 or higher divorce rate 

tate of residence unknown 


2 
4 
6 
5 


HUSBAND'S EARNINGS: PAST YEAR 


Taken from the question regarding earnings of the husband 
in the year prior to the point T. 


(1) Earnings unknown 
(2) $0 - $3,999 
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(3) $4,000 - $5,999 
(4) $6,000 - $7,999 
(5) $8,000 or more 


POTENTIAL WAGE 


Actual hourly earnings are hypothesized to be a function 
of the respondent's education, work experience, South-non- 
South residence, SMSA/nonSMSA, and job tenure. From these 
estimates, assuming women with like characteristics will 
have similar labor supply behavior, a potential wage 
standardized in 1967 dollars, whether or not the woman is 
presently in the labor market, is estimated. 


For whites, the wage equation is as follows (with 
t-statistics in parentheses): 


WAGE = 140.54 - 20.873x(EDUCATION) + 15.566x(WORK EXPERIENCE) 
(2.95) (-2.83) (6.52) 


+ 


14.703x(JOB TENURE) - 1.2874x(JOB TENURES ) 
(4.42) (22790) 


.69706x (WORK EXPERIENCE) + 25.870x(SMSA) 
(-3.0h) (5.28) n 


4.9788x(SOUTH) + 1.6068x(EDUCATIONZ) 
(-0.98) (5.59) 


For blacks, the wage equation is as follows (with 
t-statistics in parentheses): 


WAGE = 193.79 - 20.904x(EDUCATION) + 14.012x(WORK EXPERIENCE) 
(3.77) (-2.49) Roa25:) 


+ 


8.8415x(JOB TENURE) - .35380x(JOB TENURE) 
(2290) (]0558)) 


1.1459x(WORK EXPERIENCE“) + 20.261x(SMSA) 
(-4.54) 5. 97)) 


39.102x(SOUTH) + 1.4513x(EDUCATIONE ) 
ee wwe OSes) 


Categories are as follows: 


(1) $1.50 or legs 

(2) $1.51 - 1.99 

(3) $2.00 or more 
RESPONDENT'S EDUCATION 


Reflects the highest grade completed by the respondent. 
Categories are as follows: 
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(1) 0-11 years 
(2) 12 years 
(3) 13+ years 


SMSA RESIDENCE 


Variable is categorized as follows: 


(1) Not in SMSA 
(2) In SMSA 


TOTAL FAMILY INCOME LESS RESPONDENT'S EARNINGS PAST YEAR (Adjusted to 
1967 dollars) T+1, T + 2 


At times T + 1 and T + 2, the variable is based on total 
family income minus the respondent's earnings. It is 
categorized as follows: 


(1) $0 - 499 
(2) $500 or more 


WORK EXPERIENCE 


Work experience is measured by the number of years since 
leaving school full time that the respondent worked 6 
months or more. Categories are as follows: 


a) In the determinants of disruption section: 
(1) 0-2 years 
(2) 3 or more years 


b) In the consequences of disruption section: 
(1) 0 years 
(2) 1-2 years 
(3) 3 or more years 


YEAR OF EVENT 


A variable indicating the relevant survey year from which 
the data for each respondent was taken. 
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Table 7A.1 Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Respondents 
Experiencing a Marital Disruption between 1968 and 
1973, by Race: Multiple Classification Analysis? 


Number of | Unadjusted | Adjusted |F-ratio 
Characteristics> respondents | proportion | proportion 


Age of youngest child 
O-1 years 
2 or more years 
No children 


Accessibility of welfare 
in state 
Low access —- low 
benefits 
High access - high 
benefits 
Other 


Respondent's education 
O-11 years 
12 years 
PSeor more years 


Debt accumulation 
No debt 
Some debt 
Not ascertainable 


Work experience 
0-2 years 
BVoOremoresyears 


Potential wage 
$1.50 or less 
$1.51 - 1.99 


$2.00 or more 


Residence in SMSA 
Yes 
No 


Husband's earnings in 
past year 
$0 - 3,999 
$4,000 - 5,999 
$6,000 - 7,999 
$8,000 or more 
Not ascertainable 


(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table 7A.1 Continued 


Characteristics? 


Both parents present at 


of respondent 
teks 

20-21 

22-23 

24 or older 


Duration of marriage 
O - 1% years 
2 - 25 years 
3 - 5 years 
54s or more years 


Ease of divorce: 
divorce rate in state 
O=— 2.6 
eg flea Veal 
toe ai 
6.8 or higher 
Not ascertainable 


Change in financial 
position T-1toT 
Better 
Same 
Worse 
Not ascertainable 


Hours worked during 
survey week 
None reported 
1-34 
35 or more 


Grand mean 


R2 (adjusted) 


Number of 
respondents 


(Table continued on next page.) 
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a) 


Unadjusted | Adjusted 
proportion | proportion 


WHITES 


Table 7A.1 Continued 


Number of 
respondents 


Unadjusted] Adjusted F-ratio 
b proportion] proportion 


BLACKS 


Characteristics 


Age of youngest child 
O-1 years 
2 or more years 
No children 


Accessibility of welfare 
in state 
Low access —- low 
benefits 
High access - high 
benefits 
Other 


Respondent's education 
O-11 years 
12 years 
13 or more years 


Debt accumulation 
No debt 
Some debt 
Not ascertainable 


Work experience 
Q-2 years 
3 or more years 


Potential wage 
$1.50 or less 
S145) —89, 99 


$2.00 or more 


Residence in SMSA 
Yes 
No 


Husband's earnings in 
past year 
$0 - 3,999 
$4,000 nd 55999 
$6,000 wa 1.999 
$8,000 or more 
Not ascertainable 


(Table continued on next page. ) 
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Table 7A.1 Continued 


Number of | Unadjusted | Adjusted | F-ratio 
respondents | proportion | proportion 


BLACKS 


Characteristics? 


Both parents present at 
age 14 

Yes 

No 


Age of respondent 
15-19 
20-21 
22-23 


24 or older 


Duration of marriage 
O - 13s years 
2 - 2s years 
3 - 5 years 
545 or more years 


Ease of divorce: 
divorce rate in state 


Cl RES 
Tea gels 
We OT =. Ow 


6.8 or higher 
Not ascertainable 


Change in financial 
position T-1toT 
Better 
Same 
Worse 
Not ascertainable 


6. 5OxRe 


Hours worked during 
survey week 
None reported 
1-34 
85 or more 


Grand mean 


R° (adjusted) 


Ss 5 T#R* 
eke 


a Respondents 14 to 24 years of age in 1968 who have either experienced 
a first disruption or who are included in the reference group. 
b For a complete description of all variables, see Appendix B. 


* Significant at the 10 percent level. 
*#*¥ Significant at the 5 percent level. 
#** Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Table 7A.2 Mean and Median Income and Earnings Estimates for 
Maratea vLsruptioOneGroupsatel, Lleted, and T +22: 
by Race@ 


Number Total family | Respondents' Income less 

Time of income earnings ' respondents' 
reference | respondents (dollars) (dollars) earnings 
(dollars) 


Medien | Mean | Median 


7,095 |1,708 


4,253 |2,489 | 1,658 | 2,709 
PROWL | Seles) 5293 |2,055 


3,061 | 1,622 
Bre 42.037, | Ih Oll se. 756 


a Data for T + 1 and T + 2 are limited to marital disruptees who have 
not remarried or returned to their husbands. 
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Table 7A.3 Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Population Eligible for Marital Disruption 
in Labor Force at Time T, by Race: Multiple Classi‘ication Analysis® 


Number of Unadjusted Adjusted F-ratio 
Characteristics” respondents proportion proportion 
WHITES 


106 .21**#* 


Age of youngest child 


0-1 years 3 -40 

2 or more years é 49 

No children : .69 
Accessibility of welfare 

Low access — low benefits : ay, 

High access - high 

benefits . Ae) 

Other ; 56 
Respondent's education } 

0-11 years P .63 

12 years : 150 

13 or more years : 46 
Debt accumulation 

No debt : woe 

Some debt é oD 

Not ascertainable ; 259 
Work experience 

0 A Bee! 

1-2 years 3 Aen 

3 or more years : 23 
Potential wage 

$1.50 or less ; 725 

$1.51 - 1.99 : aor 

$2.00 or more : . 86 
Residence in SMSA 

Yes ; pal 

No : 64 
Husband's earnings in past 

year 

$0 = 13999 . 59 

$4,000 - 5,999 ; .62 

$6 ,000 bs 7,999 . of 

$8,000 or more ; 4h 

Not ascertainable 6 0 HO, 
Does health limit work? 

Yes 5 oe 

No , .56 

Not ascertainable ‘ SOL 
Year of event 

1968 : $53 

1969 : «51 

1970 A 52 

1971 é a Mf 

1972 é .62 
Disruption variable 

Marital disruptee ; .62 

Reference group - wD 
Grand mean ; .56 


R® (adjusted) 


(Table continued on next page.) 
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R2 (adjusted) 


table (A.3 


Continued 


Characteristics” 


Age of youngest child 
O-1 years 

2 or more years 
No children 


Accessibility of welfare 


Low access — low benefits 


High access - high 
benefits 
Other 


Respondent's education 
0-11 years 
12 years 
13 or more years 


Debt accumulation 
No debt 
Some debt 
Not ascertainable 


Work experience 
0 
1-2 years 
3 or more years 


Potential wage 
$1.50 or less 
$n.51 = 1.99 


$2.00 or more 


Residence in SMSA 
Yes 
No 


Husband's earnings in past 
year 
$0 - 3,999 
$4,000 oad 5,999 
$6,000 ar 7,999 
$8,000 or more 
Not ascertainable 


Does health limit work? 
Yes 
No 
Not ascertainable 


Year of event 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 


Disruption variable 
Marital disruptee 
Reference group 


Grand mean 


respondents proportion 
.50 
iey2 .60 
166 Areal 
32> api 
164 .56 
96 .65 
AMSih 4 Sik 
260 4 DS) 
van Ae 
164 .56 
197 .61 
22h il 
ay aH 
aby ts) .62 
196 -19 
268 5 He 
203 259 
114 .88 
386 .60 
199 O4 
2he 
155 
5 
35 
78 
35 


Adjusted 


F-ratio 


Wee, 


12 


11 *** 


65 *** 


2OKRX 


OeEX 


.08 


48 


fg 91** 


i, O7*** 


-10 


L2QREX 


Respondents age 14 to 24 years of age in 1968 who have either experienced a first disruption 


For a complete description of all variables, see Appendix B. 


a 
or who are included in the reference group. 
b 
hed Significant at the 5 percent level. 
HHH 


Significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Table 7A.4 Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Reference Group in Labor Force 


at Time T, by Race: Multiple Classification Analysis 


Characteristics® 


WHITES 


Age of youngest child 
O-1 years 

2 or more years 

No children 


Accessibility of welfare 
Low access - low benefits 
High access - high benefits 

Other 


Respondent's education 
0-11 years 

12 years 

13 or more years 


Debt accumulation 
No debt 

Some debt 

Not ascertainable 


Work experience 
0 
1-2 years 
3 or more years 


Potential wage 
$1.50 or less 
$1.51 = 1.99 
$2.00 or more 


Residence in SMSA 
Yes 
No 


Husband's earnings in past year 
$0 - 3,999 

$4,000 - 5,999 

$6 ,000 rF 7,999 
$8,000 or more 
Not ascertainable 


Does health limit work? 
Yes 

No 

Not ascertainable 
Year of event 
1968 

1969 

1970 

LoTL 

1972 


Grand mean 
R° (adjusted) 


(Table continued on next page.) 
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Number of Unadjusted Adjusted F-ratio 
respondents proportion proportion 


105,.Q9"** 


16 


300. 


29 


12s 


40. 
34 


26 


si hahahel 


.82* 


owee 


36 RHH 


Oh eee 


QoRee 


- 06 


1 7#ee 


55 RRH 


Table 7A.4 Continued 


Number of Unadjusted Adjusted 
Reese eristics? respondents proportion proportion 
Age of youngest child 
O-1 years , ‘ 
2 or more years 85 .56 .58 
No children WS ae .66 
Accessibility of welfare 2.56% 
Low access - low benefits 2hh aw 63 
High access - high benefits SEAS} Ae) we 
Other es) 66 5 Ou, 
Respondent's education i438 
0-11 years 154 ~49 150 
12 years 198 .60 51 
13 or more years 64 .82 .68 
Debt accumulation 2.46% 
No debt 116 A oii .62 
Some debt 145 164 64 
Not ascertainable USS) 59 538) 
Work experience 24 ,.18*** 
0 149 oBu 40 
1-2 years 129 62 .63 
3 or more years 138 81 th 
Potential wage 13.64%** 
$1.50 or less 187 42 WT 
$1.51 - 1.99 135 .60 mais 
$2.00 or more 94 OT 45 
Residence in SMSA 0.74 
Yes OTT 60 «58 
No 139 Si .62 
Husband's earnings in past year PEbOx* 
$0 - 3,999 172 .60 Re! 
$4,000 - 5,999 118 58 Dil 
$6,000 - 7,999 58 .64 .63 
$8,000 or more 27 Poa .63 
Not ascertainable 4d 20 ho 
Does health limit work? 4. O6** 
Yes 25 45 49 
No 371 62 61 
Not ascertainable 20 215) .39 
Year of event 
1968 38 
1969 US 
1970 76 
1971 99 
1972 13.0 


Grand mean 


R2 (adjusted) 


a For a complete description of all variables, see Appendix B. 
* Significant at the 10 percent level. 

** Significant at the 5 percent level. 

*#** Significant at the 1 percent level. 


2h9 
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Table 7A.5 Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Marital Disruption Group in Labor 
Force at Time T, by Race: Multiple Classificatio, Analysis 


Characteristics® 


Age of youngest child 
O-1 years 
2 or more years 
No children 


Accessibility of welfare 
Low access — low benefits 
High access - high benefits 
Other 


Respondent's education 
0-11 years 
12 years 
13 or more years 


Debt accumulation 
No debt 
Some debt 
Not ascertainable 


Work experience 
0 
1-2 years 
3 or more years 


Potential wage 
$1.50 or less 
$1.51 - 1.99 


$2.00 or more 


Residence in SMSA 
Yes 
No 


Husband's earnings in past year 
$0 - 3,999 
$4,000 - 5,999 
$6 »000 a T2999 
$8,000 or more 
Not ascertainable 


Does health limit work? 

Yes 

No 

Not ascertainable 
Year of event 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


Grand mean 


R° (adjusted) 


(Table continued on next page.) 


Number of Unadjusted Adjusted F-ratio 
respondents proportion proportion 


WHITES 


6.17*** 


Continued 


Characteristics® 


Age of youngest child 
O-1 years 
2 or more years 
No ‘cha ldren 


Accessibility of welfare 
Low access - low benefits 
High access - high benefits 
Other 


Respondent's education 
QO-11 years 
12 years 
3 “or tmore yyeans 


Debt accumulation 
No debt 
Some debt 
Not ascertainable 


Work experience 
0 
1-2 years 
3 or more years 


Potential wage 
$1.50 or less 
o1.51 - 1.99 


$2.00 or more 


Residence in SMSA 
Yes 
No 


Husbai.d's earnings in past year 
$0 - 3,999 
$4,900 - 5,999 
$6,000 - 7,999 
$8,000 or more 
Mot ascertainable 


Does health limit work? 
Y2s 
NO 
Not ascertainable 


Year of event 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 


Grand mean 


R° (adjusted) 


Bonragconpleve 
Proportion not 
Significant at 
Significant at 
* Significant at 


reportea wnere 
then lO percent 


GESCre reas Fe: 


Number of Unadjusted Adjusted F-ratio 
respondents proportion proportion 
BLACKS 
2.69* 
93 UT 49 
47 OF 66 
29 .69 .63 
i . 30% ** 
81 aol .69 
a4 49 . 38 
Si .62 i208 
9 BB*** 
Oi 54 567, 
62 59 (il 
10 50 Aap 
3.63%** 
48 we 239 
oe 63 .62 
69 5a 60 
3.43%** 
62 ae 4b 
+9 .64 305 
58 (2 60 
Sy : 3 3*** 
81 41 . 38 
68 58 Mou 
20 93 -93 
5 n 19%** 
109 60 eu 
60 46 4b 
U5 5y2 
Sil Se S55 
70 2 535) 
37 .63 705 
i 49 136 
8 b b 
0.69 
10 .28 el 
1.7 58 ag 
i2 4 49 
ans 
30 64 >29 
26 555 46 
43 49 515) 
30 459) «29 
40 ok Aovil 
169 56 256 2. TO**® 
v2.0 


all variables, see Appendix B. 


category contains less than 10 respondents. 


level. 


the 5 percent ievel. 
the 1 percent ievel. 


eps: 


Table 7A.6 Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Marital Disruption Group in the Labor Force 
at Time T + 1, by Race: Multiple Classification Analysis 


Number of Unadjusted | Adjusted F-ratio 
Characteristics® respondents ~° proportion proportion 
WHITES | 
Age of youngest child 5. O7 eee 


O-1 years 
2 or more years 
No children 


Accessibility of welfare 
Low access - low benefits 
High access - high benefits 

Other 


Respondent's education 
O-11 years 

12 years 

13 or more years 


Debt accumulation 
No debt 

Some debt 

Not ascertainable 


Work experience 
0 
1-2 years 
3 or more years 
Potential wage 
$1.50 or less 
$1.51 - 1.99 


$2.00 or more 


Residence in SMSA 
Yes 
No 


Does health limit work? 
Yes 

No 

Not ascertainable 


Year of event 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 


Total family income less respondent's 
earnings in past year 

$0 - 499 

$500 or more 

Not ascertainable 


Grand mean 
R° (adjusted) 


(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table 7A.6 Continued 


Characteristics® 


Age of youngest child 
O-1 years 
2 or more years 
No children 


Accessibility of welfare 
Low access - low benefits 
High access - high benefits 
Other 


Respondent's education 
0-11 years 
12 years 
13 or more years 


Debt accumulation 
No debt 
Some debt 
Not ascertainable 


Work experience 
0) 
1-2 years 
3 or more years 


Potential wage 
$1.50 or less 
Su 51 = 199 
$2.00 or more 


Residence in SMSA 
Yes 
No 


Does hea_th limit work? 
Yes 
No 
Not ascertainable 


Year of event 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 


Rovaimenaminny sincOme less elas Cr tern & 
earnings in past year 
$0 - 499 
$500 or more 
Not ascertainable 


Grand mean 


R° (adjusted) 


Korea complete descripecion 7 is 


Number of Unadjusted 
respondents proportion 


Adjusted 
proportion 


| 


F-ratio 


BLACKS 


65 550 

72 64 

26 17 

68 we 

52 .63 

43 .53 

93 52 

60 73 

10 .95 

64 .59 

43 70 

56 64 

48 46 

48 61 

67 78 
ea 49 

69 64 
2a 100 
113 .66 
50 .59 

14 eu 

139 se 

10 -59 

| 30 ade: 
25 48 
| 39 "19 
| 29 58 
LO 42 
65 .69 
| 83 Ron! 
is) 49 
| 163 64 


-ariables, see Appendix B. 


Shiegebisiakeeine Lhe Whee WO) waist jee les 


Ee*eeSipnificant at the 1 pereer™ (eve. 


2.058 


5.7 eee 


Vogel ete 


11.60*** 


3. 69*#* 
26 


223 


| 


| 


Table 7A.7 Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Marital Disruption Group in Labor Force 
at Time T + 2, by Race: Multiple Classification Analysis 


Number of Unadjusted Adjusted F-ratio 
Characteristics” respondents proportion proportion 
WHITES 


Age of youngest child 1). 37%## 
O-1 years 
2 or more years 
No children 


Accessibility of welfare 
Low access - low benefits 
High access - high benefits 
Other 


Respondent's education 
0-11 years 
12 years 
13 or more years 


Debt accumulation 12.37#** 
No debt 
Some debt 
Not ascertainable 


Work experience 20.75#*#* 
0 
1-2 years 
3 or more years 


Potential wage 
$1.50 or less 
$1.51 - 1.99 
$2.00 or more 


Residence in SMSA 
Yes 
No 


Does health limit work? 
Yes 
No 
Not ascertainable 


Year of event 8 YOeee 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 


Total family income less respondent's 
earnings in past year 
$0 - 499 
$500 or more 
Not ascertainable 


Grand mean r ; 3.32" 


R° (adjusted) .28 


(Table continued on next page.) 
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Table 7A.7 Continued 


Number of Unadjusted ristal vin fig b aoe Pepetiy 
Characteristics® respondents proportion Bhtigrie 
Age of youngest child Gaon 
0-1 years ex 66 | 
2 or more years .63 65 | 
No children tS 6h 
Accessibility of welfare v 
Low access - low benefits Alen 6% 
High access - high benefits 9) aes 
Other 15 69 | 
Respondent's education 
0-11 years .60 CS 
12 years 60 aS 
13 or more years b b 
Debt accumulation | Cc 
No debt 56 a6 
Some debt 74 165 | 
Not ascertainable .60 18 
Work experience | Me eS ames 
O .26 236 | 
1-2 years .68 we | 
3 or more years Jie 69 : 
Potential wage : Bais 
$1.50 or less 39 49 £0 
$1.51 - 1.99 43 65 Gu 
$2.00 or more 21 .83 83 
Residence in SMSA : i 
Yes Bon 83 er 
N> 26 .68 | ae | | 
| 
Does nealth limit work? | 550% 
Yes 5 b ! b 
No 87 .69 .69 
Not ascertainable alae 49 | 48 
Year of event . | Zanceee 
1968 22 59 Le 
1969 22 Sy 64 
1970 36 ete .80 
1971 BS .66 6h 
Total family income less respondent's 
earnings in past year iene. 
$0 - 499 ah 70 65 
$500 or more ie) 57 .63 
Not ascertainable 6 b b 
Grand mean 103 64 64 1,.85%* 
Re (adjusted) 


For a complete description of all variables, see Appendix B. 

Proportion not reported where category contains less than 10 respondents. 
Sicnimeant atethne NOsperceny level. 

Ste Significant at the 5 percent ‘level. 

e4* Significant at ithe 1 percent level. 


*x* oO p 
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Table 7A.8 Number of Respondents® Experiencing a Marital Disruption by 
Year of Disruption and Race 


Year of disruption Race total Blacks 


Total 
1968-1969 


1969-1970 
1970-1971 
1971-1972 
1972-1973 


a Frequencies are unweighted data. 


Table 7A.9 Number of Respondents® Experiencing a Marital Disruption by 
Type of Disruption, Year of Disruption, and Race 


Race total Whites 
Separation Separation | Divorce 
162 phe) 


29 4 
13 
10 
16 
16 


Table 7A.10 Number of Respondents® for Reference Group by Year of 
Selection and Race. 


Year of selection Race total Whites 


Year of 
disruption 


Total 306 
1968-1969 48 
1969-1970 57 


68 
64 
69 


1970-1971 
1971-1972 
1972-1973 


a Frequencies are unweighted data. 


a Frequencies are unweighted data. 
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SAMPLING, INTERVIEWING AND ESTIMATING PROCEDURES 


APPENDIX A 


SAMPLING, INTERVIEWING AND ESTIMATING PROCEDURES 


The Survey of Work Experience of Young Women is one of the four 
longitudinal surveys sponsored by the Employment and Training 
Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor. Taken together, 
these four surveys constitute the National Longitudinal Surveys 
(NLS). Each of the four NLS samples was designed by the Bureau of 
the Census to represent the civilian noninstitutional population of 
the United States at approximately the time of the initial survey. 
Because of attrition from the samples over the years of the surveys, 
they cannot be construed to be precisely representative of the 
civilian noninstitutional population in any year after the first. 


Sample Design 


The cohort is represented by a multistage probability sample 
located in 235 sample areas comprising 485 counties and independent 
cities representing every state and the District of Columbia. The 
235 sample areas were selected by grouping all of the nation's counties 
and independent cities into about 1,900 primary sampling units (PSU's), 
and further forming 235 strata of one or more PSU's that are relatively 
homogeneous according to socioeconomic characteristics. Within each of 
the strata a single PSU was selected to represent the stratum. Within 
each PSU a probability sample of housing units was selected to represent 
the civilian noninstitutional population. 


Since one of the survey requirements was to provide separate 
reliable statistics for blacks, households in predominantly black 
enumeration districts (ED's) were selected at a rate approximately 
three times that for households in predominantly white ED's. The 
sample was designed to provide approximately 5,000 respondents-~about 
1,500 blacks and 3,500 whites. 


An initial sample of about 42,000 housing units was selected, 
and a screening interview took place in March and April 1966. ecOf 
this number, about 7,500 units were found to be vacant, occupied by 
persons whose usual residence was elsewhere, changed from residential 
use, or demolished. On the other hand, about 900 additional units were 
found which had been created within existing living space or had been 
changed from what was previously nonresidential space. Thus, 35,360 
housing units were available for interview , of which usable information 
was collected for 34,622 households, a completion rate of 98.0 percent. 


Following the initial interview and screening operation, the 
sample was rescreened in the fall of 1966, immediately prior to the 
first Survey of Work Experience of Males 14 to 24. For the rescreening 
operation, the sample was stratified by the presence or absence of 
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a 1k4- to 24-year-old woman in the household. The rescreened sample 
was used to designate 5,533 young women aged 14 to 24 as of January 
1, 1968, to be interviewed for the Survey of Work Experience. These 
were sampled differentially within four strata: whites in white 
ED's (i.e., ED's which contained predominantly white households ) ; 
nonwhites in white ED's; whites in nonwhite ED's; and nonwhites in 
nonwhite ED's. 


The Field Work 


Over 300 interviewers were assigned to each of the surveys. 
Preference in the selection of interviewers was given to those who 
had had experience on one of the other longitudinal surveys. Since 
many of the procedures and the labor force and socioeconomic concepts 
used in this survey were similar to those used in the Current 
Population Survey (CPS), whenever possible, the Bureau of the Census 
used interviewers with CPS experience. 


Training for the interviewers consisted of a home study package 
which included a reference manual explaining the purpose, procedures, 
and concepts used in the survey and the home study exercises and a set 
of questions based on points explained in the manual. In addition to 
the home study package, in the early survey years there were one-day 
classroom training sessions which all interviewers were required to 
attend. All training materials were prepared by the Census Bureau staff 
and reviewed by the Employment and Training Administration and the 
Center for Human Resource Research of The Ohio State University. 
Professional members of the participating organizations observed both 
the training sessions and the actual interviewing. 


In addition to training, a field edit was instituted to insure 
adequate quality. This consisted of a full edit of the completed 
questionnaires by Data Collection Center staffs. The edit consisted 
of reviewing each questionnaire from beginning to end to determine 
whether the entries were complete and consistent and whether the 
skip instructions were being followed. If there were minor problems, 
the interviewer was contacted by phone, told of her error, and asked 
to contact the respondent for further clarification. For more serious 
problems, the interviewer was retrained, either totally or in part, 
and the questionnaire was returned to her for completion. 


Estimating Methods 


The estimating procedure used in the NLS involved multistage ratio 
estimates. 


Basic weight The first step was the assignment to each sample 
case of a basic weight consisting of the reciprocal of the final 
probability of selection. The probability reflects the differential 
sampling which was employed by race.within each stratum. 
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Noninterview adjustment In the initial survey the weights for 
all those interviewed were adjusted to the extent needed to account for 
persons for whom no information was obtained because of absence, 
refusal, or unavailability for other reasons. This adjustment was made 
separately for the following groupings: Census region, place of 
residence, and race. 


Ratio estimates The distribution of the population selected for 
the sample may differ somewhat, by chance, from that of the nation as 
a whole with respect to residence, age, race, and sex. Since these 
population characteristics are closely correlated with the principal 
measurements made from the sample, the measurements can be substantially 
improved when weighted appropriately to conform to the known distribu- 
tion of these population characteristics. This was accomplished in 
the initial survey through two stages of ratio estimation. 


The first stage of ratio estimation takes into account differences 
at the time of the 1960 Census in the distribution by race and 
residence of the population as estimated from the sample PSU's and 
that of the total population in each of the four major regions of the 
country. Using 1960 Census data, estimated population totals by race 
and residence for each region were computed by appropriately weighting 
the Census counts for PSU's in the sample. Ratios were then computed 
between these estimates (based on sample PSU's) and the actual 
population totals for the region as shown by the 1960 Census. 


In the second stage, the sample proportions were adjusted to 
independent current estimates of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population by age and race. These estimates were prepared by carrying 
forward the most recent Census data (1960) to take account of subsequent 
aging of the population, mortality, and migration between the United 
States and other countries.< The adjustment was made by race within 
four age groupings. 


Weights for subsequent years As a result of the above steps, 
each sample person has a weight which remains unchanged throughout the 


life of the study. The universe of study was thus fixed at the time 
of interview for the first survey. Since no reweighting of the sample 
was made after subsequent surveys, the group of interviewed persons is 


1e0¢ Bureau of the Census Technical Paper no. 7, The Current 


Population Survey--A Report on Methodology, 1963, for a more detailed 


explanation of the preparation of the estimates. 


“See Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, 
no. 352, November 18, 1966, for a description of the methods used in 
preparing these independent population estimates. 
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an unbiased sample of the population group in existence at the time of 
the first survey only. The number of young women with whom initial 
interviews were conducted was 5,159. 


Coding and Editing 


Most of the data on the interview schedules required no coding, 
since a majority of the answers were numerical entries or in the form 
of precoded categories. However, clerical coding was necessary for 
the occupational and industrial classification of the several jobs 
referred to in the interview. The Census Bureau's standard occupation 
and industry codes used for the CPS were employed for this purpose. 
Codes for other open-ended questions were assigned by the Census 
Bureau, in some cases on the basis of guidelines developed by the 
Center for Human Resource Research from tallies of subsamples of the 
returns. 


The consistency edits for the interview schedules were completed 
on the computer by the Census Bureau. For the parts of the question- 
naire which were similar to the CPS, a modified CPS edit was used. For 
all other sections, separate consistency checks were performed. None 
of the edits included an allocation routine which was dependent on 
averages or random information from outside sources, since such alloca- 
ted data could not be expected to be consistent with data from previous 
or subsequent surveys. However, where the answer to a question was 
obvious from others in the questionnaire, the missing answer was entered 
on the tape. To take an example from the 1970 survey, if item 62a ("Is 
it necessary for you to make any regular arrangements for the care of 
your child(ren) while you are working?") was blank, but legitimate 
entries appeared in item 62b and 62c ("What arrangements have you made?" 
and "What is the cost of these child care arrangements?"), a "Yes" was 
inserted in 62a since 62b and c could have been filled only if the 
answer to 62a was "Yes." Therefore, the assumption was made that either 
the key punch operator had failed to punch the item or the interviewer 
had failed to record it. 
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APPENDIX B 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULES 
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Budget Bureau No. 41-R2423; Approval Expires December 31, 1973 


| FORM LGT-401 


(1290-67) NOTICE — Your report to the Census Bureau is confidential by law (Title 


13, U.S. Code). It may be seen only by sworn Census employees and may 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE be used only for statistical purposes. 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS |. Control No 


2. Line number 


of respondent 


NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL SURVEYS 


SURVEY OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
OF FEMALES 14-24 


1968 5. 


Interviewed by 


RECORD OF CALLS AND METHODS OF LOCATING RESPONDENT 


Comments 


Successful Unsuccessful 


[_ | New occupants 
<a (— Neighbors 
— (_ | Apartment house mgr. 
a Se =— 
2 p.m. [ ] School 


[ | Other — Specify 7 


3 p.m 
a.m. 
4 p.m 


RECORD OF INTERVIEW 


Interview time 


Date completed Comments 
Began [Ain os a) be 
a.m. a.m. 
p.m., p.m 


NONINTERVIEW REASON 
3[ | Refused 
4 [__} Other — Specify 


1 Temporarily apsent 


2{ Unable to locate respondent — Specify 


| TRANSCRIPTION FROM HOUSEHOLD RECORD CARD 


Item 22 — Tenure 

Owned or being bought 
Rented 

3{ |No cash rent 


Item 2 — Identification code Item 15 — Age 


Item 13 — Marital status 


4 (__{ Divorced 
5 _ _ Separated 


6{ Never married 


|Number and street 


County 


Item 16 — Race 


Items 23 — 25 — Land usage 


City 


State 


1; | Married spouse present 1 [| White mA Ae 
2{ _; Married spouse absent 2 [_) Negro A= Se 
ee SE 3 (_) Other oaks 


IF RESPONDENT HAS MOVED, ENTER NEW ADDRESS 


ZIP code 
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1. Are you attending or enrolled in regular school? 1., [1] Yes — ASK 2 


r 43 fea No—y 


| 
: 
1. EDUCATION AND TRAINING | 


When were you last enrolled? \ SKIP 
Month—Y ear to 4 
a ) 
2a. What grade are you attending? Pew ie, siaiglayy veWs Kiem | 


Check Item C, 
page 7 


2 High | 


b. 1 [__] Full time 
2[_] Part time 


b. Are you enrolled as a full-time or part-time student? 


0 {__] Respondent is 14 — SKIP to Check Item C, page 7 


3. Since you turned |4, were you ever out of school 
for an entire year? 


3. ' [_] Yes — SKIP to8 
2 [_] No — SKIP to Check Item A 


4.What is the highest year of regular school 
you have completed? 


5. How old were you when you last attended ae xl | ) 
regular school? Age i 


6. Why would you say you decided to end your 6 
education at that time? 


“0 [-_] Completed 4 or more years of college 
1 (__] Had to work 
2 [__] Couldn’t afford college | 
3 [__] Lack of ability te 
4 [_] Disliked school it | 
5 {__] Marriage 


| 
6[__] Pregnancy | 
7 [__] Other — Specify. i 
7. Between the time you turned | 4 and (Age mentioned 7.4 [7] Yes — ASK 8 | 
in 5), were you ever out of school for an entire school | 
pa a 2 [_] No — SKIP to Check Item A | 
B. How old were you? (If more than once, as 8. XL ie 
about most recent time.) Age i: 
oe 


1 [_] Respondent is a college graduate — SKIP to | 3a 
2 [-_] Respondent is enrolled in school — SKIP to!7a, page 4 
3 [ _]All others — ASK Ila 


. Do you feel that not having more education 
has hurt you in any way? 


. Why do you feel this way? 


. If you could, would you like to get more 12a.1 [1] Yes — ASK b 2 [No SKIP to 13a 
education or training? — 


. What kind of courses or training would you b.1 [_ ] Technical (vocational) training — Specify type 
like to take? 2 [__] Complete high school 
3 { ]Go to college 
4 [{__] Other — Specify 


. Do you expect that you actually will get this ¢avilT ves When? 


education or training? 
2[- ]No Why not? 


3 [ ] Don’t know 
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|. EDUCATION AND TRAINING — Continued 
Ve. | 7 Yes — ASK b 


‘13a. Aside from regular school, did you ever 

| take a full-time program lasting two weeks 
or more at a training course sponsored 
Eanrenployer? 2 [__] No — SKIP to |4a 


b. What type of training did you take? 


c. How long did this training last? . Months 

d. How many hours per week did you spend d. 1 i 3 i 
| Weis training? A be 4 [ ]l0-14 5 (_ | 20 or more 
) Zio 9 Ay See Seg) 
je. Did you finish or complete this course? . 1£ ] Yes — SKIP to g 
[_]No —ASK f 

3 [ ] Still going on — SKIP to 14a 

f. Why didn’t you complete the program? f. 

g. Do you use this training on your Op. ih eal Ws 
( present (last) job? 2[ ]No 


3 [__] Never worked 


14a. Aside from regular school, did you ever take 
any commercial, vocational, or skill training, Yes — ASK b 
such as typing, practical nursing, cosmetology, 
| or anything else, not counting on-the-job No — SKIP to | 5a 
| training given informally? 


| | b. Why did you decide to get more training? 

| | c. What type of training did you take? c. 

j 
| d. How long did this training last? d. Months 

_| _e. How many hours per week did you spend e. ae lee 4 3 [..) 10. —.14 5 [_ ]20 or more 
on this training? 2f.j5-9 4 ks 12 

| | = hi 

| f. Did you finis* or complete the program? fig 110] Ves=iSKIP to"h 

i 2[_]No—ASK g 
1 3 [_ ] Still going on — SKIP to | Sa 


g. Why didn’t you complete the program? 


h. Do you use this training on your 
present (las* job? 


[_] Never worked 


15a. Since you stopped going to school full time, 
have you taken any additional general 


courses in a regular school such as 1[ |] Yes — ASK b 2 [__]No —SKIP to l6a 
English, math, science, or art? 
h. Why did you decide to get more education? b. 
x 
c. What type of course did you take? c. =. 
¢. How long did this course last? d. Months 
e. How many hours per week did you spend ele each 4 3( ]10-14 5 [__]20 or more 
on this course? 2{.|]5-9 4 aloe 
f. Did you finish or complete this course? f. 1[_] Yes —SKIP toh 
2([__]No—ASK g 
3 [__] Still going on — SKIP to I6a 
| g. Why didn’t you complete this course? 9: 
h. Do you use this education on your h. 1 [ ] Yes 
present (last) job? 2 [7] No 
3 [| Never worked 
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1. EDUCATION AND TRAINING — Continued 


16a. Have you ever obtained a certificate 16a. , (7 Yes = ASK 16b 
required for practicing any profession 
or trade, such as teacher, registered 2 [_] No — SKIP to !7a 
nurse, practical nurse, or beautician? 


b. What type of certificate was it? 


c. Is this certificate currently valid? 


ll. HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 
xX (_]} Never attended high school — SKIP to 34, page |0 


17a. What is the name of the high school you 
attend (last attended)? 


17a. 


b. What is this high school’s address? b. Street 


ZIP code 


. Is this school public or private? =~ taieeePublic 2 (__] Private 


d. In what years have you been (were you) 
enrolled there? 


Month-year id Month-Y ear 


e. 1 {_] Vocational —————-» _ What are you specializing 
(did you specialize) in? 


From 


e. What kind of curriculum are (were) you 
enrolled in (during your Jast year in 
high school) — is (was) it vocational, 
commercial, college preparatory 

or general? 


2 [__] Commercial 
3 [_] College Preparatory 
4(__] General 


.1{-] Yes — ASK 18b—c 
2 [__] No — SKIP to Check Item B 


. Are you taking (did you take) any 
courses in typing or shorthand in 
high school? 


. What courses are you taking (did you take)? b. 1 [_] Typing 
2 [__] Shorthand 
3 {_ 1 Both 

. How many years have you taken (typing, shorthand)? c. Typing 


Shorthand 


1 (| Respondent has completed one or more years of college (Q2 or 4) — SKIP to 24a, page 6 
2 [[_] Respondent has completed less than one year of high school — SKIP to Check Item C, page 7 
3 (| ]AI! others — ASK 19a 


19a. What high school subject do (did) you enjoy 190. 


the most? 
0 [|] None — SKIP to 20a 


b. 1 [ _] Interested 
2 [__] Find it easy 
3 [_] Do well in it 
4 (__] Prepares for future job or career 
5 [__] Prepares for homemaking 


{__] Other — Specify 


b. What is the main reason you enjoy (enjoyed)... 


200. What high school subject do (did) you dislike 
the most? 


0 [__] None — SKIP to 2la 


b. 1 [__} Difficult; hard work 
2[_ | Felt it a waste of time 
3 {- ] Do poorly in it 
4[{_ | Boring 

[|] Other — Specify 


b. What is the main reason you dislike (disliked)... .? 
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a. IN YOUR LAST FULL YEAR IN HIGH SCHOOL, 


2 


how many hours per week, on the average, 
did you spend doing your homework, at 
home or anywhere else? 


. Where did you normally do most of 


your homework? 


. Were there any conditions at this place 


which made it hard for you to study? 


. What were these conditions? 


. IN YOUR LAST FULL YEAR OF HIGH SCHOOL, 


did you take part in any extra-curricular 
activities at school, such as sports, 
dramatics, publications, music, or clubs? 


. How many hours per week, on the average, 


did you spend on these activities? 


. What was your favorite extra-curricular 


activity? 


22. When you were not involved in high school 


activities or Studying, what activity took 
up most of your extra time during your last 
full high school year? 


. ‘iow do (did) you feel about your high 


school experience? 


| Il. HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCE —- Continued 


21a. 
0 [_] None 
10 jl -4 
2(.]5-9 
3[ ]!0-14 
4(_JIs-19 
5 [__] 20 or more 


1 [__] School library, study hall or homeroom 


2 [__] At home 
3 [__]At friend’s home 


4(__] Other — Specify 


1{_ ] Yes — ASK d 2 [__]No — SKIP toe 


d. 1 [_] Noise (distractions) 
2 [__] Lacks necessary facilities 
(desk, room, etc.) 


3 [__] Other — Specify 


e. 
1[_] Yes — ASK f 


2 [__] No — SKIP to 22 


1C jl-4 
AIP AIS Sy 
3[ Jlo-14 
4{ jis-19 


5 {_ ]20 or more 


Sports 


Geib 
2 [ _] Publications 

3 [| Dramatics 
4(._]Music 

5 (__] Other clubs 

6 {__] Other — Specify 


22. 1 [__] Non-school related sports 
2 (| Hobby 

3 [__| Reading 

4(__, Work for pay 


5 [_] Helping at home 


6 (__] Other — Specify 
23. Do (did) you —— 


1 (__} like it very much? 
2 [_] like it fairly well? 
3 [dislike it somewhat? 


4{_, dislike it very much? 
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li! COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 


x [__] Respondent has never attended college 
(Q. 2 or 4) — SKIP to Check Item C, page 7 


24a. What are the names of all the colleges you 
have attended? 


Name of college 


4. 


d. What degree did you receive? (If more 
than one, record the most recent) 


e. In what field did you receive your degree? 


f. Why did you decide to major in... 
(field of study mentioned in 24e)? 


g. What is (was) the full-time tuition per year 
at (most recent school given in 24a)? 


h. Do (did) you have a scholarship, 
fellowship, assistantship, or other 
type of financial aid while enrolled 
at (most recent school given in 24a)? 


i. How much is (was) it? 


j. Why did you decide to continue your 
education beyond high school? 


x [__] Respondent has not completed one year of 
college (Q. 2 or 4) — Skip to 30, page 8 


25a. What field of study in college do (did) you 
enjoy the most? 


b. What is the main reason you enjoy (enjoyed)... .? 
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ASK FOR EACH SCHOOL ATTENDED 
When were you Where is this 
enrolled there? —— located? 

From — To — 


d. 
0 [| Did not receive degree — SKIP to g 
e. 
1 [_] Interested in it 
2 (__] Do well in it 
3 (__] Advised to do so 
4 (__] Good job possibilities 
5 [__] Prepare for homemaking 
6 [__] Other — Specify 
9: $ 
h. 1 [] Yes 


2 [{__] Scholarship or fellowship 
3 [__] Assistantship (teaching, research, etc.) 


4(_ ] Loan 
5 [__] Other — Specify 
6 (_]No — SKIP to 


is) [_] College degree necessary for her work 
2 {__] College degree necessary for success 


3 [__] Wanted more education 


4{__] Other — Specify 


25a. 
1 (_] None — SKIP to 26a 


b. 1 [-_] Interested in it 
2 [__] Do well in it 
3 [ ] Find it easy 
4{__] Prepares for future job or career 
5{ | Prepares for homemaking 


6{ | Other — Specify 


26a. What field of study in college do (did) you dislike 
the most? 


o {_] None — SKIP to 27 


b. What is the main reason you dislike (disliked). . .? b. 1 [ Difficult 
2 (_ | Felt it a waste of time 
[| Does poorly in it 
| Boring 


] Other — Specify 


27. How do (did) you feel about your . Do (did) you —— 
college experience? 
1 [| like it very much? 


2 [dislike it very much? 
3 [__] like it fairly well? 
4[ | dislike it somewhat? 


x { |] Respondent is attending college 
(Q. 2) — SKIP to 30 


28. Would you like to receive more education? Piha} Yes SKIP to/30 
2 [ _}No — SKIP to 34, page 10 


1V. EDUCATIONAL GOALS OF THOSE ENROLLED IN SCHOOL 


1 [__] Respondent is enrolled in school (Q.1) — ASK 29a 
2 [_] Other — SKIP to 34, page 9 


29a. How much more education would you like to get? 
(If ‘‘None,’’ mark current grade and follow appropriate skip pattern) 


High School College 


of |lLess than 1 (_j! year s{ | 2years (complete junior college or equivalent 


high school 


(ASK b) 2 (_]2 years | ASK b 6 {_]4 years (graduate from 4-year college) SKIP tod 


3 [__]3 years 7 [16 years (obtain Master’s degree or equivalent) 


4(_]4 years — SKIP toc 8 {17+ years (obtain Ph. D. or professional degree) 
(M.D., Law, etc.) 


. Why don’t you want to complete high school? 


. What do you expect to do when you c. 1 [__] Go to work 
? 
leave school? 2 [-] Get married 
3 [__] Other — Specify 


. What college would you like to attend? d. Name 


Location (City and State) 


9 [__] Undecided 


. What field of study would you like 
to take in college? 


99 [__] Don’t know — SKIP to 31 


. Why would you like to go into this f. 1 (__]|’m interested in it, | enjoy it 


field of study? 
2 [_] It prepares for vocation 


that pays well, is secure 


3 (_] Other — Specify 


IV. EDUCATIONAL GOALS OF THOSE ENROLLED IN SCHOOL - Continued 


30. How much more college would you like to get? 30. 


5| |2 years (complete junior college or equivalent) 


6| |4 years (graduate from four-year college) 
7| |6 years (obtain Master’s degree or equivalent) 
8| |74 years (obtain Ph.D. or professional degree) 


(M.D., Law, etc.) 


31. As things now stand, how much more education do you think you will actually get? 


High School College 


1[ ]! year 5 [__]2 years (complete Junior College or equivalent) 
2 ie! 2 years 6 [_ | 4 years (graduate from 4-year college) 
3 (_]3 years 7[_16 years (obtain Master's degree or equivalent) 


4(_] 4 years 


8 7 + years (obtain Ph.D. or professional degree) 
Ci be Law, etc.) 


Amount recorded in 31 is: 
1 (_|Same or greater than amount given in 29a or 30 — ASK 32a 


2 [_] Less than amount given in 29a or 30 — ASK 32b 


CHECK 
ITEM D 


32a. How will you pay for this additional 


5 A 1 L__| Scholarship 
education? 


2 [- | Loan 
3 | Parents 
4 [_] Work 


5 [ | Don’t know, not sure 


6 [ [Other — Specify 


SKIP to 33a 


b. 1 |__] Too expensive; lack of sufficient funds 
2| | Difficulty in getting into college 
3 |_] Family obligations 


4 1{_] Have to go to work 


ayy Why do you think you will actually get 
} less education than you would like? 


5 [| Other — Specify... 


33a. What do you expect to do when you 
complete your education? 


33a. 
1 [ | Go to work — ASK c 


2 | |Get married — ASK b 


3 [| Other — Specify 
GO to Check Box after 33c 


b. Do you expect to work when you are 
first married? 


b. 1 [~] Yes —ASK c 
2 [_TNo — GO to Check Box after 33c 


9 |__{ Don’t know 


c.What kind of work would you like to do? 


While answering Section |V was another person present? 
1 ba 2 |__] No — Go to 34 


Would you say this person influenced the respondent’s answers? 


t (Yes 2) amNo 


ov 


ere 


V. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS | 


34, What were you doing most of LAST 35a. Did you do any work at all (If ‘J’ in 34 SKIP to 36b) 
WEEK; working, going to school, LAST WEEK, not counting 36a. Did you have a job or business 
keeping house or something else? work around the house? from whici you were temporarily 


absent or on layoff last week? 
1 ]Yes xX{__]No —SKIP 
to 36a 


1] WK — Working — 
SKIP to 35b —————_—___,. 
2 (| J — With a job but not 
at work 
3 [_] LK — Looking for work 


4 (__]S — Going to school 


1(_] Yes —ASK b 

b. How many hours did 
you work LAST WEEK 

at all jobs? 


CHECK ITEM E 


Respondent worked — 


X(__] No — SKIP to 37a 


. Why were you absent from work 
LAST WEEK? 


1.[__] Own illness 
2 [__] Illness of family member 
3 [| On vacation 

4 ([__| Bad weather 

5 [| Labor dispute 


6 [|__| New job to begin within 
30 days — ASK 37c and 37d(2) 


7[__| Temporary layoff 


5 [_]KH — Keeping house 
6 {_]U — Unable to work — 1 [__] 49 hours or more—SK/P 
SKIP to 38a to 39a and enter job 


ees | k 
FPAOT Othe — Specify worked at last wee 


2 [|]! — 34 hours — ASK c 


ae [_] 35 — 48 hours—ASK d-e 
35c¢. Do you USUALLY work 35 hours nope eee ee Ty 


or more a week at this job? d. Did you lose any time or (less than 30 days) 
‘ take any time off from work ne ASK 37d 

1 CJ Yes — What is the reason LAST WEEK for any reason 8 [_] Indefinite layoff 

you worked less than such as illness, holiday, (more than 30 days (3) 

35 hours LAST WEEK? or slack work? or no definite 

recall date) 

2 {__]No — What is the reason 1 {__] Yes — How many hours 

oiSUALIEY: Work Aad a aber oft? 9 [__] School De ee 

less than 35 hours 10 [_] Too busy with housework, 

a week? personal business 

Zi No 


11 [| Other — Specify ay 


(Mark the appropriate reason) 


NOTE —Correct item 35b 

01 {__] Slack work if lost time not already 
pot Materia Genearcace deducted; if item 35b is 

a, 12 ores reduced below 35 hours, = 
03 [| Plant or machine repair ask 35e, otherwise skip c. Are you getting wages or salary 
oRMBa WNewslobistartediduringiweeic to 39a. for any of the time off LAST WEEK? 
05 [__] Job terminated during week e. Did you work any overtime 1] Yes 
Be i aC ouiditind tony earett or at more than one job 

Fe beeen Nee aes LAST WEEK ? ZI No 

3 Self-employed 

07 [__] Labor dispute 1 {__] Yes — How many CJ prey 


d. Do you usually work 35 hours or 
more a week at this job? 


extra hours 
did you work? 


08 [ | Did not want full-time work 

09 [__] Full-time work week under 

35 hours 2 ee No 
10[ |Attends school 


Ler yes 2 [__] No 


ee ; fae NOTE —Correct item 35b if (GO to 39a and enter job held 
11 |_| Holiday (legal or religious) extra hours not already last week.) 
12 [_] Bad weather included and skip to 39a 
13 [ ] Own illness 

5 Notes 

14 (__jlllness of family member 
15 [_ ] On vacation 
16{  ] Too busy with housework 
17 {_ } Personal business 
1 @yfiad 


Other — Specify 


(If entry in 35c, SKIP to 39a and 
enter job worked at last week) 
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V. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS — Continued 


(If “‘LK’’ in item 34, SKIP to 37b) 
37a. Have you been looking for work during the past 4 weeks? 


x [ |] Yes — ASK b 


38a. When did you last work at a regular full- or part- x 
time job or business lasting two consecutive 
weeks or more? 


1 [|] 1963 or later 


1 [__] No — SKIP to 38a 


b. What have you been doing in the last 4 weeks to 
find work? 


Month Year 


(Mark all methods used; do not read list) 2 (__] Before 1963 
‘ = fy nea - nk 3 [ ] Never worked 2 weeks or more SKIP to 
[ | Checked with school employment 4 {_ | Never worked at all 44a, page |4 


service (or counselor) 
(| Checked with State employment agency 
[| Checked with private employment agency 


b. On this job, did you usually work 35 hours or 
more per week? 


1 
2 - 
3 | | Checked directly with employer 1) s5xor more 
4 [| Placed or answered newspaper ads 2 { | ess than 35 
5 | | Checked with friends or relatives Why did Son, 
6 | | Other — Specify — For example, MDTA, a Les poe Sos Ly 
Union, or professional register, etc. 1 [| To get married 
2 [_ | Husband wanted her to quit 
3 [ | Husband transferred; moved 
. Why did you start looking for work? Was it because 4 LJ Own health 
you lost or quit a job at that time or was there 5 [__] Pregnancy 
some other reason? 6 [| Health of family member 
oer D ami| 
tole jost job 7 ee evote more time to family 
tag 8 School 
2 Quit job = : 
sanard 9 | Seasonal job completed 
3 Left school sats v 
sees 10 Slack work or business conditions 
4 | Wanted temporary work anes 
ire 11 [| Temporary nonseasonal job completed 
5 { | Other — Specify 12 [| Unsatisfactory work arrangement (hours, pay, etc.) 
— 13 [ | Other — Specify 


d. |. How many weeks have you been looking for work? 
2. How many weeks ago did you start looking for a job? 
3. How many weeks ago were you laid off? 


. For whom did you work? (Name of company, 
organization, or other employer) 


Number of weeks 


e. Have you been looking for full-or part-time work? 


1 [__] Full-time 2 [_| Part-time 


b. Where is... located? 


City 


f. Is there any reason why you could not take a job 
State 


LAST WEEK? 
1 [| Yes — Mark reason 
1{ | Needed at home 
2{ | Temporary illness 
3 [__} School 
4{ |Already has job 


c. What kind of work were you doing? 
(For example: teaching, waitress, sales 
clerk, typist, etc.) 


. What kind of business or industry is this? 
(For example: TV and radio manufacturer, 
retail shoe store, State Labor Department, etc.) 


5 {__] Other — Specify 
2 fo) No 


e. Were you — 
1 [| P —an employee of PRIVATE company, 
business, or individual for 
wages, Salary, or commission? » ASK 40a 


g. When did you last work at a regular full-or part- 
time job or business lasting two consecutive 
weeks or more? 


1 [11963 or later | SKIP 2{|G—a GOVERNMENT employee 
‘ ed (Federal, State, County, or local)? / 
Mont eee ee Case eee last job 3 i yi O — SELF-EMPLOYED in OWN 


business, professional 

practice, or farm? 

Is this business incorporated? SKIP to 
40b 


2 [__] Before 1963 — SKIP to 39a and 
enter last job 


3 [__] Never worked 2 weeks or more 


Tie pYes 2(aNo 


4{ |WP—Working WITHOUT PAY in 
family business or farm? 


| SKIP to 
( 44a, page |4 


4 [_] Never worked at all 


al? 


Vv. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS — Continued 


40a. How did you find out about this job? 


b. When did you start working at this job 
or business? 


CHECK 
ITEM F 


2 (__JAIl others — ASK 4la 


41a. How much time does it usually take you to 
travel from your house to your job (entry 
in 39a)? 


b. What means of transportation do you usually 
use to get to work? Mark as many boxes 
as apply. 


4lc. |. What is the total cost of any parking 
fees or tolls you have to pay (round 
trip)? 


2. How many miles do you go by car 
(round trip)? 


[_] Only box | marked in 41b — SKIP to 
Check Item G 


[__] Box | and any of boxes 2-6 marked 
in 41b — ASK 41d 


d. What is the total cost of the round trip 
by (means of transportation given in b)? 


1.{__] Respondent has not worked since January 1967 — SKIP to 44a, page | 4 


40a. 0 [_] Checked with school employment 
agency (or counselor) 


1 [_] Checked with State employment agency 


2 [__] Checked with private employment agency 


3 [__] Checked directly with employer 


4 [__] Placed or answered newspaper ads 


5 [__] Checked with friends or relatives 


6 [__] Other — Specify 


or (if 1967) Month 


b. 1 [ ] Own auto — ASK 4lc 
2 [__] Ride with someone else | 


3 [_] Bus or streetcar 


4 [__] Subway or elevated ASK 
5 [__] Railroad dig 
6 [__] Taxicab 


7 (_] Walked only — SKIP to Check Item G 
8 [_] Other means — Specify 


SKIP to Check Item G 
Ale. |. 


o{ _}No cost 


d. o[ ]No cost 


V. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS — Continued 


CHECK 1] ‘'P” or ‘'G" in item 39e — ASK 42a 
ITEM G 2 (_]‘'O" or “WP”? in item 39e — SKIP to Check Item H 


- How much do (did) you earn at your 42a. 
(present, last) job? $ —__________ per. —_________ | 
. How many hours a week do (did) you b. 
usually work at this job? PLOY tn at th melt 
. Do (did) you receive extra pay when you c. | 
work(ed) over a certain number of fears Vi Y es ASK A2d | 
a week? | 
2 [__]No | 
SKIP to 
3 [__]No — compensatory time only Check 
\ Item H 
4 {__] Never work overtime 


. After how many hours do (did) you d. 
receive extra pay? 1 (| _] Hours per day 


2 [_ | Hours per week 


. For all hours worked over (entry in 42d) per e. 1 {| Straight time 
week, are (were) you paid Straight time, time : 
and one-half, double time, or is there some 2 [__] Time and one-half 


other arrangement? Mark as many as apply 3 : 
and explain. 3 [| Double time 


ae tne eT eS 


4 {__] Compensating time off 


5 [__| Other — Specify 


1 [__] Respondent is in Labor Force Group A (WK in 34, or “‘Yes’’ 
in 35a or 36a) and entry in 40b is before January 1967 — ASK 43a 


2 [__] Respondent is in Labor Force Group A and entry in 40b is January 1967 
or later — SKIP to 43c 


3 [|All others — SKIP to 44a 


. Have you ever done any other kind of 43a. . Pe x f 
work for (name of employer in 39a)? eI ste oe 2 [-]No —SKIP to g ' 


. What kind of work were you doing a year 
ago at this time? 


_] Same as current job — SKIP to 43g 


. Were you working a year ago at this time? c. [J Yes — ASK d 2 [No — SKIP to 44a 


. For whom did you work then? d. 


PCT INT ee 


. What kind of business was this? 


e. | ‘ 

j 

. What kind of work were you doing? f, | 
4 


. Does the work you do now require more skill g. 1 {__] More i 
than the work you were doing a year ago? 2[_] Less 


3 {__] The same amount 


. Do you have more responsibility in the work h. 1 [_] More 
you are doing now than in the work you were 2{_] Less 


doing a year ago? 3 [__] The same amount 


Notes 


OTT 


44a. In how many different weeks did you work either 
full or part-time in 1967 (not counting work 
around the house)? Count any week where 
you did any work at all. 
(Include paid vacations and paid sick leave.) 


b. Were these weeks during summer vacation from 
school or during the school year? 


c. During the weeks that you worked in | 967, 
how many hours per week did you usually 
work? Specify actual number. 


CHECK 
ITEM | 


45a. Did you lose any full weeks of work in 
1967 because you were on layoff from a 
job, lost a job, or for some other reason? 


1 (__] 52 weeks in 44a — ASK 45a 


b. You say you worked (entry in 44a) weeks in | 967. 
In any of the remaining (52 weeks minus entry 

in 44a) weeks were you looking for work or on 

layoff from a job? 


c. Were all of these weeks in one stretch? 


d.Were these weeks during summer vacation from 
school or during the school year? 


. Even though you did not work in 1967, 
did you spend any time trying to find 
work or on layoff from a job? 

b. How many different weeks (if any) were 
you looking for work or on layoff from a job? 


c. Were these weeks during summer vacation from 
school or during the school year? 


d. What did you do to try to find work? 
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Vi. PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIENCE 


2({__]! —5I weeks in 44a — SKIP to 45b 


44a. 


x (_] None — SKIP to 46a 


Weeks 


b. 1 [_] Summer vacation only 
2 (_] School year nly 
3 (__] Both 


4 (__] Respondent not in school 


5 (_] Other — Specify 


Number of hours 


S25 1 (__] Yes — How many weeks 


Adjust item 44a and SKIP to 45c 


2 [__] No — SKIP to Check Item K 


"1 (7 Yes— How many weeks? 
2 (_] No — SKIP to 47 


ra 2 (__]No, 2 3 (__] No, 3+ 


d. 1 (__] Summer vacation only 
2 [_] School year only 

3 (_] Both 

4 (_] Respondent not in school 


(__] Other — Specify 
SKIP to 46d 
46a. 1 [| Yes — ASK b 
2 (__] No — SKIP to Check Item J 


b. Weeks 
00 {| None 


¢. 1 [_]Summer vacation only 
2 [_] School year only 


3 [__] Both 


4 {_] Respondent not in school 
[__] Other — Specify 


Checked with school employment service 
(or counselor) 


0 Fe] 


1 (_] Checked with State employment agency 

2 [_] Checked with private employment agency 
3 (_] Checked directly with employer 

4 {__] Placed or answered newspaper ads 

5 [__] Checked with friends and relatives 


6L] 


Other — Specify 


Vi. PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIENCE - Continued 


CHECK 1 [| All weeks of 1967 are accounted for — SKIP to Check Item K 
ITEM J 2 [__] Other — ASK 47 


47. Now let me see. During 1967 there were about 47.1 [_ } Didn’t want to work x 
(52 weeks minus entries in 44a, 45a, 45b or 46b) 
weeks that you were not working or looking a ee ee 
for work. What would you say was the main 3 [__] Birth of child 
reason that you were not looking for work 47] In school 
during these weeks? “4 ; 
5 [_ ] Too busy keeping house 
6 {| Other — Specify 


1 [__] Respondent has not worked at a job since January 1967 — SKIP to Check Item L 


CHECK Respondent has worked at a job since January 1967 — 
ITEM K 2[ ]‘‘O" in 39e — ASK 48 
Si lelelee Piva gl Nite GsrghOfen uWire ines I9e-—SKIP.to.49 

48. Did you work for anyone (else) for wages 48.1[ |] Yes — ASK 49 

or salary in 1967? i 

2 {| |]No — SKIP to Check Item L 
. In 1967, for how many different 49. 
employers did you work? Number of employers 


o{ | Did not work in !967 


{ | Respondent never attended a full year of 
high school — SKIP to Check Item L 


. During your last full year in high school, 50a. 1 [| ] Yes — ASK b 
did you hold a regular job that lasted two A 
weeks or more (not a Summer job)? 2 [_ ]No — SKIP to Check Item L 


. For whom did you work? b. 


. What kind of work did you do? Specify c. : 


kind of work. 


x [_ ] Same as current (last) job — SKIP to 
Check Item L 


. What kind of business or industry is that? eh ee ae ee ree 


. Where is (was) this job located? e. City ies 


. How did you find this job? f. 0 [ | Checked with school employment service 
(or counselor) 

[_] Checked with State employment agency 
[__] Checked with private employment agency 
[_] Checked directly with employer 

[| Placed or answered newspaper ads 
Checked with relatives or friends 


[_] Other — Specify 


awk wr 


Respondent is enrolled in school this year and — 

1 [_] In Labor Force Group A, usually works 35 hours or more a week — ASK 5la 
2 {__] All others in Labor Force Group A — SKIP to 69, page 20 

3 [__] In Labor Force Group B — SKIP to 60, page !9 

4 (__JAIl others — SKIP to 66a, page 20 

5 (__] Respondent is not enrolled in school — ASK 5la 

5la. Now I'd like to know about the first job at which Sla. 


you worked at least one month after you stopped 
going to school full time. For whom did you work? 


x {_ | Same as current (last) job — 
SKIP to Check Item M, page |7 


7" eel 


. What kind of business or industry was that? 


eT? 


. Were you — 


1, An employee of PRIVATE company, business, or 
individual for wages, salary or commission? 


2. A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, State, 
county, or local)? 


3. Self-employed in OWN business, professional 
practice, or farm? 


4. Working WITHOUT PAY in family business or farm. 


. Where was that job located? 


- How did you find this job? 


. Did you usually work 35 hours or more 
a week? 


. When did you START working at that job? 


. When did you STOP working at that job? 


. Then you worked there for (‘‘h’’ minus ‘‘g’’) 


years, is this correct? 


j. What kind of work were you doing WHEN YOU 
STARTED TO WORK THERE? 


. What kind of work were you doing JUST 
BEFORE YOU LEFT THIS JOB? 


. How did you happen to leave this job? 


Notes 
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Vi, PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIENCE — Continued 
“1(]P — Private 


2 (__] G — Government 


3 (_]O — Self-employed 


4 (_]WP — Without pay 


City or county 


. 1 [_] Checked with school employment 


service (or counselor) 
2 {__] Checked with State employment agency 


3 {__] Checked with private employment agency 


4 (__] Checked directly with employer 
5 [_] Placed or answered newspaper ads 
6 [__] Checked with relatives and friends 


7 (__] Other — Specify 


1 [-_} 35 hours or more 
2 (__] Less than 35 hours 


1. [calves 


2 ([_]No — Correct dates in ‘‘g’’ and 
“*h'’ as necessary 


Vil. WORK ATTITUDES AND JOB PLANS 


52. 


53a. What are the things you like best about your job? — After the respondent replies, ASK ‘‘Anything else?”’ 


55. 


1 (, ] Respondent is in Labor Force Group A — ASK 52 
2 [._] Respondent is in Labor Force Group B — SKIP to 60, page |9 
3 |All! others — SKIP to 66a, page 20 


LABOR FORCE GROUP A a Ve 


How do you feel about the job you have now? 52. Do you — | 
1 (_] Like it very much? 
2 () Like it fairly well? i 
3 (_] Dislike it somewhat? 
4 (_] Dislike it very much? 

Enter respondent's comments) { 


Respondent’s comments 


Pc 
3. \ 

. What are the things about your job that you don’t like? — After the respondent replies, ASK ‘‘Anything else?”’ ‘ 
F rad 
i . 

. Suppose someone IN THIS AREA offered you a job 54. 
in the same line of work you’re in now. What would $ per ; 
the wage or Salary have to be for you to be willing ; 
to take it? 1 (__] 1 wouldn’t take it at any conceivable pay 
If amount given per hour, record dollars and 2 (71 would take a steady job at the same 
cents. Otherwise, round to the nearest dollar. = eiwes : 

pay r 
Respondent’s comments | 
[| Respondent married — SKIP to 56 x 
What if this job were in SOME OTHER PART 55. $ _______ per 
OF THE COUNTRY. What would the wage or = . 
salary have to be for you to be willing 1] | wouldn’t take it at any conceivable pay 
to take it? 2 [[_]! would take a steady job at the same 


or less pay 


Respondent’s comments 


(_]‘‘0”’ checked in 39e — SKIP to 58a 


If for some reason you were permanently 
to lose YOUR PRESENT JOB TOMORROW 
what would you do? 


56. 1 [__. Look for work — ASK 57a 
2 [_ | Take another job | 


know about SKIP 
3[_ , Stay at home to 
rs. 58a : 
4 (__ Return to school; 


get training 
[__: Other — Specify 


SKIP to 58a 


Notes 
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Vil. WORK ATTITUDES AND JOB PLANS — Continued 
57a. 


57a. What kind of work would you look for? 


b. How would you go about looking for this 


b. 0 (. | Check with school employment 
kind of work? 


service (or counselor) 
1 ( ] Check with Stute employment agency 
2 [__] Check with private employment agency 
3 (__] Check directly with employer 
4 (__} Place or answer newspaper ads 
5 [__] Check with friends and relatives 


6 (__] Other — Specify 


. Are there any particular companies in this 
area where you would apply? — List names 


0 [| None — SKIP to 58a 


1 {, ] Companies of a particular type 


Number of companies 


. Why do you mention these particular 
companies? 


. How long do you think you will continue 
to work at your present job? 


[_] Less than | year 


ASK b 


[|| —4 years 
{_]5 years or longer 
[_} As long as | can | SKIP. to 59a 


Don’t know 


. What do you plan to do immediately after 
you Stop working at your present job? 


b. 1 (_] Take another job 
| know about 
2 (__] Look for work 


[_. 


3 {| Just stay home | 


4 (__] Go to school, get 
additional training 


5 {_ | Other — Specify 


. What kind of work do you think you will 
(be doing) (look for)? 


d. 1 [__] Part time 
[__] Full time 


.Do you think it will be part-time 
or full-time work? 


Ne 


[__} Respondent has no children in the 
household — SKIP to 69, page 20 


59a. Is it necessary for you to make any regular 
arrangements for the care of your child(ren) 
while you are working? 


[ | Yes — ASK bandc 


2 [__] No — Why not? 
SKIP to 69, page 20 

Child is cared for: x 

b. 1 [ | In own home by relative 

2 [| |In own home by nonrelatives 

3 [__} In relative’s home 

4[{ | In nonrelative’s home 


5 { | At school or group care center (day 
care center, day nursery, nursery school, 
after-school center, settlement house, etc.) 


“0 No cost x] 


Seer ee DeL 
SKIP to 69, page 20 


b. What arrangement have you made? 


c. What is the cost of these child care 
arrangements? 


Vil. WORK ATTITUDES AND JOB PLANS — Continued 


1 [__] In own home by relative 


2 [__] In own home by nonrelative 


LABOR FORCE GROUP B (cL et 
60. What kind of work are you looking for? 60. 
61. How much would the job have to pay for 6l.¢ per 
you to be willing to take it? 9 [_] Don’t know 
62. How many hours per week do you want to work? 62. Hours j 
63a. Are there any restrictions, such as 630.1 [_ ] Yes — ASK b 
hours or location of job that would | 
be a factor in your taking a job? 2 [_] No — SKIP to 64a i 
4 
b. What are these restrictions? 
| 
_, Respondent has no children in the household. 
Ls ee to 65a 64a. 1 [|] Yes — ASK b 
64a. Will it be necessary for you to make any 
special arrangements for the care of your 7CI NUE Saye 
child(ren), if you find a job? 
b. What arrangements will you make? b. Child will be cared for: | 
l 


3 [__] In relative’s home 


4 {__] In nonrelative’s home 


5 [__] At school or group care center (day 
care center, nursery school, after-school 
center, settlement house, etc.) 


ee eee 


6 [__]Don’t know 


id A LT 


[.~ Respondent is attending school — SKIP to 69 x 
65a. What do you expect to be doing five years 65a. 1 [|] Working — ASK b—c 
from now — working or something else? 2 [_] Staying home 
3 [_ ] Go to school, get | BRAG, 
additional training (/ to 69, 
( page 20 
4 (__] Other — Specify 


5 (__] Don’t know — SKIP to 69, page 20 


b. What kind of work do you think you will b. IE 
be doing? i 


c.1(_] Full time 


c. Do you think it will be part time or 
full time? 2 [{__] Part time 


\ SKIP to 69, page 20 


Notes 
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Vil. WORK ATTITUDES AND JOB PLANS -— Continued 


LABOR FORCE GROUP C a 
66a.1[ ] Yes — ASK b—g 
66a. If you were offered a job by some employer 2 (__] It depends. Specify ‘‘on what’’ 
IN THIS AREA, do you think you would and ASK 66b — g 
take it? 3 [_] No — SKIP to 67 
b. What kind of work would it have to be? b. ok 


c. What would the wage or salary have to be? 


If amount given per hour, record dollars and cents. c 
Otherwise, round to the nearest dollar. $ per 
d. Are there any restrictions, such as hours d.1[] Yes —ASKe 


or location of job that would be a factor 
in your taking the job? 


e. What are these restrictions? 


2 ((_] No — SKIP to f 


f. Why would you say you are not looking f. 
for such a job now? 

g. Do you expect to look for work within the g.1(] Yes 
next six months? 2([_]No 


x {"_] Respondent has no children in the 
household — SKIP to 68a 


67. Would it be necessary for you to make any 
special arrangements for the care of your 
child(ren), if you were to take a job? 


-1( ] Yes 
2 (__] No — Why not? 


3 (__] Don’t know 


x (__] Respondent is attending school — SKIP to 69 


68a. What do you expect to be doing five years 
from now — working or something else? 


. 1 (_] Working — ASK b—c 

2 [__] Staying home 

3 [__] Go to school, get 
additional training SKIP 

4 (__] Other — Specify to 69 


5 (__] Don’t know 


b. What kind of work do you think you will 
be doing? 


c. Do you think it will be part-time or 


al Full time 
full-time work? EA 


2 (__] Part time 


69. What would you say is more important to you in 
deciding what kind of work you want to go into, 
good wages or liking the work? 


-1( _] Liking the work 
2 [__] Good wages 


While answering Section VI| was another person present? 
1 (2 es 2 ]No — GO to 70 


Would you say this person influenced the respondent’s answers? 
VE) yes 


2 J No 
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|70a. Does your health or physical condition limit your 
activities or the kind of work you can do? 


. What physical or health problem do you have? 


. In what way are your activities limited? 


“hee his activities or the kind of work he can do? 


Vill. HEALTH 
70a. 1 [|] Yes — ASK 70b—d 


d. Months 


Tas Yes.— ASK bid 
2[[ ] No — SKIP to 72a 


2 [7] No — SKIP to 7I 


b. What physical or health problem does he have? 


c. In what way are his activities limited? 


d. How long has he been limited this way? 


72a. Now | would like to talk to you about your 
future plans. What would you like to 
to be doing when you are 35 years old? 


do Montes 
. FUTURE PLANS 
72a. 1 {_ | Working — What kind of work? 


(SKIP to 73) 
[| Same as present (last ) job \ 
[ | Don’t know ( 
[ |Married, keeping house, 
raising family — ASK b 


SKIP. to Check 
Box after 75 


( | Other— Specify 
SKIP. to Check Box after 75 


_ Sometimes women decide to work after they 
have been married for a while. If you were to 
work, what kind of work would you prefer? 


. Why do you think you would like this type 
of work? 


. What do you think your chances are of 
actually getting into this type of work? 


. Why do you think the chances are not good? 


While answering Section IX, was another person present? 
Li yes 


Would you aay this person influenced the respondent’s answers? 
wares 


cc 


A lie 


74. 


ry 


nN Pt aS ae 


aad 


a 


x1 


SKIP to Check 
Box after 75 


[| Same as present (last) job 

| | Don’t know 

[| Don’t plan to work 

(| Different from present job — 


Specify 
ASK 73 


[| I’m interested in it; | enjoy it 
] It pays well; is secure 
[| Other — Specify 


re they — 

~ 1 Excellent 

mio SKIP to Check Box after 75 
[. | Fair ees 

Beioor s 5 


_ | Poor grades 

= | Lack of education 

, | Lack of experience 

= May change her mind (not sure) 


[_j Other — Specify 


[| No — Go to 76 


~|No 
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X. ATTITUDE TOWARD WOMAN'S ROLE 


76. Now I'd like you to think about a family where there is a mother, a father who works full time, and 
several children under school age. A trusted retative who can care for the children lives nearby. 
In this family situation, how do you feel about the mother taking a full-time job outside the home? (Show Flashcard I) 


No 
opinion, 
undecided 


Probably 
all 


Probably 
not all 


Definitely Definitely 
all 


right 


Statements 


a. If it is absolutely necessary to make ends meet 


b. If she prefers to work and her husband agrees 


c. If she prefers to work, but her husband doesn't 
particularly like it 


77. What do you think is the ideal age for 77. 
girls to get married? Age 
—_ Respondent has no children — SKIP to Check Item N 

. How much education would you like your 78. 


child(ren) to get? 


Respondent is married and: 


CHECK 


1 [| ° In Labor Force Group A or B — ASK 79 
2{. | In Labor Force Group C — SKIP to 80 


ITEM N 


3. _ Respondent is not married — SKIP to Check Item O 


79. How does your husband feel about your 
working — does he like it very much, like it 
somewhat, not care either way, dislike 
it Somewhat, or dislike it very much? 


79. 1 [__] Like it very much 
2 [__] Like it somewhat 


3 [__] Not care either way 


4 (__} Dislike it somewhat 


Sle 


Dislike it very much 


SKIP to Check Item O 


. How do you think your husband would feel 
about your working now — would he like 
it very much, like it Somewhat, not care 
either way, dislike it somewhat, or 
dislike it very much? 


0. 
1] Like it very much 
2 [_] Like it somewhat 


3 [| Not care either way 


4(_ - Dislike it somewhat 


5 [| | Dislike it very much 
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X1. ASSETS AND INCOME 


CHECK 1 ([_] Respondent or husband is NOT head of household — SKIP to 83a 
ITEM O | 
2 [_ ] Respondent or husband is head of household — ASK 8la | 
| 
8la. In 1967, did you (or your husband) receive 8la.1 {[ |] Yes — ASK b—c 
financial assistance from any of your is 
relatives? 2 [__|No — SKIP to 82a 


; 

| 

t 

b. From whom? _ She aon TL ES i SERS Coe ee ee) 
| 

| 


c. How much did you receive? c. $ 
Is this house (apartment) owned or being 82a. ; 
bought by you (or your husband)? 1 {Yes 

2[ 1No — SKIP to 83a 

. About how much do you think this b. ! 
property would sell for on today’s market? 
$ | 

. About how much do you (or your husband) c { 
owe on this property for mortgages, =s 
back taxes, home improvement loans, etc.? o{ | None 


. Do you (or your husband) have any money 
in savings or checking accounts, savings 
and loan companies, or credit unions? 


83a.) ~ ] Yes — How much altogether? 


ta) 


2{_ | No 


b. 1 {| Yes — What is their 
face value? $ 


. Do you (or your husband) have any— 


|. U.S. Savings Bonds? oe 
2{ No —GO to (2) 


1[ , Yes — About how much is 


2. Stocks, bonds, or mutual funds? 
their market value? $ 


[_ , No 


84a. Do you (or your husband) rent, own, or 
have an investment in a farm, business, 
or any other real estate? 


. Which one? 


840.1 [ ) Yes -—ASKb-—d 
2[ |No — SKIP to 85a 


{i Farm 


1 
2 {| Business 
3 


_ | Real estate 


. About how much do you think this (business, farm, 
or other real estate) would sell for on today’s 
market? 


n 


_ What is the total amount of debt and other 
liabilities on this (business, farm, or other real estate)? 


85a.) [ Yes —ASK b—c 
2 (| No — SKIP to 86 


. Do you (or your husband) own an automobile? 


b. Model year 


_ What is the make and model year? 
If more than one, ask about newest. 


Make 


c. Year 


nn nnn LENE EEE SEES 


d. 1, Yes — How much altogether? 


_ When was it purchased? 


. Do you owe any money on this automobile? 


86.1 _ Yes — How much altogether? 


. Do you (or your husband) owe any (other) 
money to Stores, banks, doctors, or 
anyone else, excluding 30-day charge 
accounts? 


. 
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XI. ASSETS AND INCOME - Continued 
Respondent } Husband 


' xX | | Not married 
Ss ileal BY 
87a. 


Now | would like to ask a few questions 
about your income in 1967. 


87a. How much did you (or your husband) receive 


! 
from wages, Salary, commissions, or tips from a | $ : 
all jobs, before deductions for taxes or any- 0{ 7 None 1 0{ None 
thing else? ree 5 7a. ee 
b. Did you (or your husband) receive any income b, Talus Yes = Howernquay: : hint o C85 FQ mae 
from working on your own or in your own bus- as $—__ | $—___.__. —... __ 
2a NO m2{? Ne 
iness or farm? $ less eet Se = = 1 
(Gross income) (Expenses) ‘eas Ves 1{isiYes 


c. Did you (or your husband) receive any 


(|) How many weeks? 
unemployment compensation? 


¢. (1) How many weeks? 


$ 


| 
| 
| 
Sy 
(2) How much? | (2) How much? 
| 
| $_ eee 
| 


2c, NO PUN = SN 


1f > Yes — How much? 


$ 


d. Did you (or your husband) receive any other 
income, Such as rental income, interest or div- 

idends, income as a result of disability, or 

illness, etc.? 


d. 1{ ] Yes — How much? 
$ 


__| Respondent (and husband) lives alone — SKIP to 88b 


M's 

2 [_ | All others — ASK 88a (If two or more RELATED respondents in household 
ASK 88a — b only once, and transcribe answers from the first to the 

other questionnaires). 


88a. In 1967, what was the total income of 88a. 
ALL family members living here? 


(Show Flashcard 2) 


{_ | Under $I ,000 
[ ]$ 1,000 —$ 1,999 
(i 2, 000 —3 22999 
[-] 3,000— 3,999 
} 4,000- 4,999 
5,000-— 5.999 
ae 6.000 =" 77499 
7500 95-999 
10,000 — 14,999 
~; 15,000 —. 24,999 
25,000 and over 
Don’t know 


=~ OO 10 Wau - wn = 
i] 
peal 


b. Did anyone in this family receive any 
welfare or public assistance in 1967? 


| | Yes — How much altogether? ¢ 
2 (5 No 


1 {__] Respondent lives with parents — SKIP to Check Box after 89b 
2 [= Respondent does not live with parents — ASK 89a 


89a. How many persons, not counting yourself or 
(your husband) are dependent upon you for at 
least one-half of their support? 


Number ___ — 
0; None — SKIP to Check Box after 89b 


b. 1 Yes — Who are they? 


b. Do any of these dependents live somewhere 
other than here at home with you? 


While answering Section XI was another person present? 
Irie ae Yes 2, No — GO to 90 
Would you say this’person influenced the respondent’s answers? 
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| XI. FAMILY BACKGROUND 


Now | have some questions on your family background. 90.1 (1 UA, 

90. Where were you born? City. | 
| County 

| State 


2 [___ Outside U.S. 
Specify country 


91. For how long have you been living in this area 
(city or county of CURRENT residence)? 


91. 1 (a Less’ than: | year 


2{__ | year or more — Specify : 


3{_ All my life — SKIP to 94 


92. Where did you live before moving to (name of city “ye ay, Wasy 

or county of CURRENT residence)? “ City 
County 

State 


9 |. 2 Opeside U:S. 


= f 


Specify country 


93.0[ | Respondent is 18 or less 
I SUBS. 


93. Where did you live when you were | 8? 


2| Outside U.S. 
Specify country =< 


94. o[_ Respondent not married — SKIP to 95 
How old were you at the time of your first marriage? 


(__ BOTH parents alive 
2{. MOTHER alive, Father dead 
3. . FATHER alive, Mother dead 
(__ NEITHER parent alive 


Now l|’d like to ask about your parents. 


95. Are your mother and father living? 


96.1 { BOTH parents alive 
2 [ MOTHER alive, Father dead 


o { | Respondent is not married — SKIP to 97 


96. What about your husband’s parent's? 


Are his mother and father living? 3 {. FATHER alive, Mother dead 


(NEITHER parent alive 


97a. FATHER 
Vote =slU.S. 


97. Where were your parents born — in the WESaror 
some other country? 


2({__ Other.— Specify 


a ern nr UEnEEE aE aransr sean uunESE EEE 


b. MOTHER 
Ih Wes: 


2 [_ | Other — Specify 


If either parent born outside hiss SSW ieioeey 
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98. 


99. Which of the categories on this card 


. With whom were you living when you 


. Did your mother work for pay when 


. What kind of work did she do? 


. Did you or your parents have a library card 


103a. During 1967 about how many weeks did your 


XIl. FAMILY BACKGROUND -— Continued 


In what country were your grandparents born? 
a. Father’s father 


b. Father’s mother 
c. Mother’s father 


d. Mother’s mother 


describes where you were living when 
you were |4 years old? 
(Show Flashcard 3) 


were 14 years old? 


If 6, 7, or 8 marked — Specify 


What kind of work was your father 
(or head of the household) doing when 
you were |4 years old? 


you were |4 years old? 


Did you or your parents (or person mentioned 


in 100) regularly get any magazines when you 
were about |4 years old? 


. Did you or your parents (or person mentioned 


in 100) regularly get a newspaper when 
you were about |4 years old? 


when you were about |4 years old? 


[|] Father lives in household 
2 [| Father deceased 


[._] Other — ASK 103a 


father work either full-time or part-time 
(not counting work around the house)? 


b. Did your father usually work full-time or part-time? 


c. What kind of work was he doing? If more than one, 


record the one worked at longest. 


100. 


10la. 


b. 


c. 


3 {_ } Did not live with father when 14 years old (Q. 100) 


stds) USS. 


2 (__] Other — Specify __ 


a to PW ea 


2 {__] Other — Specify 


fa USS: 


1 
2 [__] Other — Specify 


pial eos 


2 [__] Other — Specify 


— 


(|_| On a farm or ranch 
(| In the country, not on farm or ranch 
{__] In a town or small city (under 25,000) 
[__] In the suburb of a large city 

[_] Ina city of 25,000 — 100,000 
[_] In a large city (100,000 or more) 
{__] Father and mother 

{| _] Father and step-mother 

[_] Mother and step-father 

[_] Father 

(__] Mother 

[__] Some other adult MALE relative 
[__] Some other adult FEMALE relative 
[| Some other arrangement 


= 


[|] On my own — SKIP to 102 


[ 


co ON OO Wa WH — 


Occupation 
[__] Did not work 


1{ |] Yes—ASKc 
2 [__] No — SKIP to 102 


Occupation 


( SKIP to Check Item S 


Weeks 


ce ed Neel arate SKIP to 104a 
1 {— ] Don’t know 


_| Full-time 2 ({_ | Part-time 


Spec ify 


FAMILY BACKGROUND - Continued 
104a. 


XII. 
104a. What was the highest grade (or year) of regular 


school fat ? : 2 3 4 2 a 
ol your father ever attended? |, Elementary eee jae Te fey Le 
| 1 2 3 4 

| 2.High school §[_ a 

7|| + 

1 2 caen4, 5. 6+ 

3. College i 1a led ewleets ot 


b. Did he finish this grade (or year)? by Wires 


CHECK 1 [-_] Mother lives in household | 
2 [_] Mother deceased » SKIP ta 107a 
ITEM S 3 [__} Did not live with mother when 14 years old (Q. 100) 


[_| Other — ASK 1 05a 


105a. 


mother work either full-time or part-time Weeks 
Did 
(not counting work around the house)? ae ee work | crip to 106a 
1 {__] Don’t know 


SS eS SS ee 


. Did your mother usually work full-time b. 1 [_] Full-time 2 (| Part-time 
or part-time? 
c. What kind of work was she doing? If more than c. 
one, record the one worked at longest. 
. What was the highest grade (or year) of regular 106a. 1 2 3 4 a 6 7 8 
school your mother ever attended? |. Elementary 7 a ea re rel 
ee 
2.High school if) apa Gaal 
1 2 3 4 5 6+ 
3. College | | Gl lal Bs 
. Did she finish this grade (or year)? b.1 [| Yes Zr N® 
: Do you have any brothers or sisters 107. = 
who live somewhere else? eS ele eee ee 
. How many? b. 
. How old is the oldest (living) one? c. Age 
. What was the highest grade (or year) of regular 108a. 1 2 3 es ee ey 
school he (she) ever attended? | Elementary [ee] [mtd eae aoe ee 
1 2 3 4 
2 High school Pa ee) See 
2 3 4 5 6+ 
3 College SS na oe el | 
b. Did he (she) finish this grade (or year)? bth Ves 2/2 9).Ne 
©) | 109. What is your Social Security number? Pe fea teal et alee! 0 {| Does not have one 


Notes 
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O.M.B. No. 41-R2423, Approval Expires December 31. 1973 


FoRMLGT-451 
(9-20-72) 


NOTICE — Your report to the Census Bureau 1s confidential by law (Title 13, 
U.S. Code). It may be seen only by sworn Census employees and may be used 
only for statistical purposes, 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS ADMINISTRATION 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL SURVEYS 
SURVEY OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
OF YOUNG WOMEN 


1973 


1 | Respondent a noninterview in 1972 — Go to page 30 


METHODS OF LOCATING RESPONDENT WHO HAS MOVED RECORD OF CALLS 


Comments 


Successful Unsuccessful 


Vie) 26a New occupants 


Ciel a Neighbors 


Pie) 2501) Apartment house manager 


CROICIGTORORS 
5 


Post office 
Cio 2m School 
ea) Zee] Persons listed on information sheet 
(0 a 2: Other — Specify — 


RECORD OF INTERVIEW 


Ended 


Date completed 
Month/Day/Year 


Interviewed by 


~] Unable to contact respondent — Specify 


6 (_] Temporarily absent — Give return date 


a (| Institutionalized — Specify type 
9 (_] Refused 
o ‘| Deceased 


a_, Other — Specify 


TRANSCRIPTION FROM HOUSEHOLD RECORD CARD 


Item 13 - Marital status of respondent 
1 __} Married, spouse present 3__ | Widowed 5 __| Separated 


2(_] Married, spouse absent 4___ Divorced 6 |_| Never married 


If respondent has moved, enter new address 


|. Number and street 


eg che re = 
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1. Are you attending or enrolled in regular school? ‘ 1 [7] Yes — ASK 2a 
2) ae no 


When were you last enrolled? 


Month Year — SKIP to Check Item B 


ina? 
2a. What grade are you attending? Elementary 


2 High school 
3 College 


b. Are you enrolled as a full-time or part-time student? 
1[ ] Full-time 


2[_] Part-time 


Refer to item |!1R on Information Sheet. 


CHECK 


ITEMA (_] Respondent not in school in 1972 — ASK 3a 
(_] Respondent in school in 1972 — SKIP to Check Item C 
Refer to item |11R on Information Sheet. 
CHECK 
ITEMB (_] Respondent in school in 1972 — SKIP to Check Item F 


[_] All others — SKIP to 22a on page 5 


3a. At this time last year, you were not enrolled in school. _ 3a. 
How long had you been out of school before retuming? 


b. Why did you return? 


c. In what curriculum are you enrolled? 


SKIP to 5 


Refer to items 2a and 111R on Information Sheet. 
CHECK 
ITEM C 


[_] Respondent in high school in 1972, college now — SKIP to 5 


[_] Other — ASK 4 


4. Are you attending the same school as you were at this 
time last year? 


1(_] Yes — SKIP to 10 


| 2{~] No — ASK 5 


What is the name of the schoo! you now attend? 


Where is this school located? 


City 


County 


State 


7. Is this school public or private? Te 
F P i(@25) 1{_] Public 
2{_] Private 


When did you enter this school? 


Month 


Refer to item 2a or item ||1R on Information Sheet. 


Respondent in college | now — SKIP to |4a 


CHECK 
ITEM D 


{_] Respondent in high school | now 


} SKIP to 22a on page 5 


[_] Respondent not in school in 1972 


(—] Other — ASK 9 


9. Why did you change schools? 


‘ou now like school more, about the 


10. Would you say 
an you did last year? 


same, or less 


i(028) 1{_} More 
2(_] Less 
3 [_] About the same 


ih 
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1. EDUCATIONAL STATUS —- Continued 
11. Are you enrolled in the same curriculum now as you I. \ (029) ~: Yes wT 
were last year? a ea: College — SKIP to |4a 
“ a High school SKIP to 22a cn cage 5 
3 _, Elementary 


a” No — ASK 12 


12. In what curriculum are you enrolled now? 12. BE 
13. Howdid | 
owdid you happen to change your curriculum? 13. 131) is | 
! 
i 


“7 Respondent not now in college — SKIP to 
Check Item E 


140. How much is the full-time tuition this year at the | 4a. 
ee a 


college you attend? 


ae See eee i} 
b. Do you have a scholarship, fellowship, assistantship, b. 1 ees —ASKIC | 
or other type of financial aid this year? | 
2°_ No — SKIP to Check Item E 
c. What kind? ° a 
Gs = 
h 
1@34) 1 _ > Scholarship 
2. Fellowship 
3. Assistantship 
; 4. | Loan 
! 
s _ | Other — Specify 
d. How much is it per year? d. | 
i} 


Refer to item |11R on Information Sheet. 
7] Respondent in college 3—6 in 1972 — ASK I5a 
~} Other — SKIP to 22a on page 5 


15a. Have you received a degree since last year at this time? 1Sa. 036) 17) Yes — ASK b 
2 _,. No — SKIP to 22a on page 5 


. What it? 
b at degree was it? b. 1 ~) Bachelor's (B.A., B.S., A.B.) 
2) Master's (M.S., M.A., M.B.A.) 


3°} Doctor's (Ph.D.) 


47] Other — Specify — ——————____$____________ 


c. In what field did you receive your degree? 


d. Why did you decide to continue your education 
after receiving this degree? 


SKIP to 22a on page § 


Refer to item || 1R on Information Sheet. 
7} Respondent in high school |—3 last year — ASK |6a 
(_] Respondent in high school 4 last year — SKIP to !7a 
~} Respondent in college |—3 last year — SKIP to 19a 
—] Respondent in college 4+ last year — SKIP to 20a 


~] Respondent in elementary school last year — ASK |6a 


16a. At this time last year, you were attending 


your year of high school. Did you complete that year? 


b. Why did you drop out of high school? 


? 
c. Do you expect to return? G 1} Yes — ASK d 
2°] No — SKIP to 24a on page 6 


d. When do you expect to return? ; 
1{_] Within a year 


2 (_] Within two years SKIP to 22a on page 5 


3 (_] Don’t know 


4{_] Other 
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1. EDUCATIONAL STATUS - Continued 


school? 7a. | 
(2) 17) Yes — SKIP to Check Item G 


2{_] No — ASK b 


17a. Did you graduate from high 


b. Why not? 


Refer to item |13R on Information Sheet. 


(_] Respondent had planned to enter college when last interviewed — ASK /8a 


(_] Respondent had not planned to enter college when last interviewed — SKIP to 22a 


(_] Respondent not asked about educational goal — SKIP to 22a 


18a. When we last interviewed you, you said you planned | 8a. | ie 
to go to college. Have your plans changed? (046) AC ees: 


i 27] No — SKIP toc 


b. Whot caused your plans to change? b. [_] Poor grades, lacked ability, wasn’t accepted 


because of low grades, etc 


N 


(_] Economic reasons (couldn't afford, had to work 
instead, unable to obtain financial assistance) 


SKIP 
3 (_] Disliked school, lost interest, had enough school to d 


4(_] Marriage, pregnancy or children 


ww 


[_] Personal health reasons 


(_] Other — Specify 


c. Why are you presently not enrolled in college? iS [J Economic reasons (couldn’t afford, have to work, 


unable to obtain financial assistance, etc.) 


N 


(_] Was rejected or turned down 


w 


[_] Waiting to be accepted by a school 


4(_] Marriage, pregnancy or children 


5 (_] Personal health reasons 


d. When do you plan to enroll in college? 


Month Year — SKIP to 22a 


1 
1 

1 

| 

\ 

1 

\ 

| 

i} 

6 [_] Other — Specify 4 E 
1 

1 

i} 

i} 

1 

x (J Don’t plan to enroll — SKIP to 24a on page 6 


19a. Last year at this time you were in college. 
Why did you decide to drop out? 


x [_] Received degree — SKIP to 2la 


@si) 11 Yes — ASK c 


2 (_] No — SKIP to 24a on page 6 


b. Do you expect to return? b. 


c. When do you think you will return? Corll in 
152) 1(_] Within a year 


2 (_] Within two years 
3 (_J Don't know 


SKIP to 22a 


20a. Last year at this time you were in college. 
Did you receive a degree? 


; i(@s3) 1(-] Yes — SKIP to 2/a 


| 2] No-ASK b 


b. Why did you decide to drop out? 


c. Do you expect to return? 


d. When? d. 


1(@s6) 1(_] Within a year 
27) Within wo years § cxip to 220 
3 (_] Don’t know 


FORM LGT-4814 (9-20-72) 
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1. EDUCATIONAL STATUS - Continued 


21a. What degree did you receive? 2la. | - 

7 '@s?) 1__| Associate (2 year course) 
! 2°_' Bachelor's (B.A., B.S., A.B.) 
3°] Master's (M.S., M.A., M.B.A.) 
4°} Doctor's (Ph.D.) 
! 


s _| Other — Specify 


b. In what field of study did you receive your degree? ; 038) | 


| 
i} 


1 
22a. How much education would you like to get? P 
; Highschool 1 || yr. A OISSo ass Oe cunAS 
(Gs) 
1 


5s’ 12 yrs. (complete junior college) 


If ‘‘Other,’’ Specify Fi 


6! ]4 yrs. (graduate from 4-year college) 
College wri 

7° 16 yrs. (master’s degree or equivalent) 

a! 7+ yrs. (Ph.D. or professional degree) 


Other 9 _} Don’t know, other responses 


b. As things stand now how much education do you 


think you will actually get? Aigheschooll: 1 fail ye ete 2yrsee ab Iss tse; 


s{_]2 yrs. (complete junior college) 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
! 
| 
i} 
! 
i 
1 
i} 
| 
! 


If ‘‘Other,’” Speci E 
co # iv 6! | 4 yrs. (graduate from 4-year college) 


I a , 
eyticee 7° \6 yrs. (master's degree or equivalent) 
a;,_|7 + yrs. (Ph.D. or professional degree) 


9 [| Don’t know, other responses 


Refer to item 22a and item |13R on Information Sheet. 
[_] Educational goal different from when last interviewed — ASK 23 


{_] Educational goal same as when last interviewed a 
t a 
[_] Respondent not asked about educational goal SBE LO 


23. When we last interviewed you, you said you would 
like to get (amount of education indicated in 113R) 
Why have you changed your plans? 
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1. EDUCATIONAL STATUS - Continued 


,_}] Respondent now attends school — SKIP to 24 ey 

240. Since this time last year have you taken ony training 4a. 1(_] Yes — ASK b 
courses or educational programs of ony kind, either i @2) 
on the job or elsewhere? ' 2(_) No — SKIP to 24L 


b. Whot kind of training or education program did you take? b.1 G8) 1 (_] Professional, technical 
(Specify below, then mark one box) ; oi \Manageriat 
3[_] Clerical 
4(_] Skilled manual 
s[_] Other 
1 {_] Business college, technical institute 
2 [_] Company training school 
3 (_] Correspondence course 
4(_] High school 
s (_] Area vocational school 
6 [_] Community or junior college 


7 (_] Other 


—_ | Months —"SKIP to) f 


x [-] Still attending — ASK e 


c. Where did you take this training course? (ch 
(Specify below, then mark one box) 


d. How long did you attend this course or program? d. 


e. How many months have you been attending? 


Months 


1(_] Yes — When? 


f. How many hours per week did you spend on this fh 1) !-4 
training? 
2(_] 5-9 
3(_] 10-14 
1 s( ts-19 
s [_] 20 or more 
1 
9- Did you complete this progrom? z.! 
' 


Month ____Year — SKIP toi 


2[(_] No, dropped out — When? 


ee MOnth Year — ASK h 
x{_] No, still enrolled — SKIP to i 


1[_] Found a job 


2[_] Interfered with school 


h. Why didn’t you complete this program? h. 


3 [_] Too much time involved 


4{_] Lost interest 


' 
1 
i] 
' 
' 
1 
t 
' 
' 
' 
i 
1 
1 
i) 
1 
{ 
i} 
1 
! 
! 
: s[_] Too difficult 
! 
1 
1 
1 
H 
1 
i} 
1 
' 
i 
1 
1 
i} 
1 
i} 
\ 
1 
i 
| 
! 
! 
1 
| 
i] 


6 {_] Other — Specify 


1[_] To obtain work 


2(_] To improve current job situation 


i. Why did you decide to get this training? 1. 


3{_] To get better job than present one 


4(_] Wanted to continue education 


5 [_] Need it; worthwhile 


6 (_] Other — Specify 


j. Do you use this training on your present job? }. 


1(_] Yes 
2(_] No 
3 ([_] Not employed 


k. Did you receive a certificate for this training? k. '@7) 1([] Yes 


2[_] No 
! 
! 
Yes — 
i@) 10 es — ASK m 


2{_] No — SKIP to 25a 


I. Since February 1972, have you obtained a te 
certificate for practicing a profession or trade? 


m. What type of certificate is (was) it? 


n. Is this certificate currently valid? 


ORM LGT-481 (20-72) 
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. 1. EDUCATIONAL STATUS - Continued 
25a. Do you expect to take any additional courses 25a. | 1{_) Yes — ASK b 
or educational programs of any kind @) cf 
in the near future? aunu Waybe — SKIE toe 
3[_] No — SKIP tof 


LI Va Ne dha ica te.toke? zs CD) 1 {|_| Professional, technical 
{ 2(_] Managerial 
3[_} Clerical 
4[~} Skilled manual 
! s[(_} Other 
c. Where do you expect to take this training? % i083) 1 {_] Business college, technical institute 
| 


2. Company training school 
3 | _} Correspondence course 
a{_] High school 


5{_]| Area vocational school 


7 {_) Other — Specify 


d. When do you expect to start this training? 


Year — SKIP to 26 


1 
t 
‘ 
i} 
i} 
' 
i} 
i} 
i 
' 6 { ] Community or junior college 
1 
1 
i] 
1 
1 
i} 
i) 
1 
i} 
1 
i] 


e. On what would it depend? e. 


: 


— SKIP to 26 


f. Why do you think you will not take additional fe 


is 1{_] Not interested in training 
training? é 


®) 


2{_} Family responsibilities 
3 [_] Training not available 


4{_] Too expensive 
s [_] Would interfere with work 


6 [_ ] Don’t know 


7 {_] Other — Specify 
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Il. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS AND WORK HISTORY 


27a. Did you do any work at all LAST (If “J’’ in 26, SKIP to b) 
WEEK, not counting work around 
the house? 


0) | (1 Yes 2(C)No - SKIP 


to 28a 


What were you doing most of LAST 
WEEK -— working, going to school, 
or something else? 


1 (CJ) WK — Working — SKIP to 27b 
2(_)J — With a job but not 
at work 

3{_] LK — Looking for work 

4(_]S_ — Going to school 

s{_] KH — Keeping house 
6[_]U — Unable to work — SKIP 
to 30 


7(_] OT — Other — Specify 7, 


28a. 


Did you have a job (or business) 
from which you were temporarily 
absent or on layoff LAST WEEK? 


(Qs) 1[] Yes 


2(_] No — ASK 290 


How many hours did you work 
LAST WEEK at all jobs? 


Why were you absent from work 


LAST WEEK? 
1 (_) Own illness 


lanes TIOURS 


CHECK ITEM | 


Respondent worked — 


1(_] 49 hours or more — SKIP to 


31a and enter iob worked 
at last week 


2 {_] !|-34 hours — ASK c 
3 {_] 35—48 hours — ASK d 


2{(_] On vacation 
3 (_] Bad weather 
4(_] Labor dispute 


5 [_] New job to begin ASK 29c¢ 
within 30 days and 29d(2) 


27c. Do you USUALLY work 35 hours 


or more a week at this job? 


1[_] Yes — What is the reason you 
worked less than 35 


hours LAST WEEK? 


2 (_] No — What is the reason you 
USUALLY work less 
than 35 hours a week? 


(Mark the appropriate reason) 


1({_] Slack work 


2{_] Material shortage 


3(_] Plant or machine repair 


t (_] Temporary layoff 
(less than 30 days) 


Did you lose any time or take 
any time off LAST WEEK for 
any reason such as illness, 
Balas: or slack work? 


7 (_] Indefinite layoff ASK 29d(3) 
(30 days or more 

or no definite 

recall date) 


(_] Yes — How many hours did 
you take off? 


Hours 


o[_] No — GO to 27e 


8 (_] School interfered 


4 (_] New job started during week 


9 [_] Other — Specify =), 
Ss (_] Job terminated during week 


6 (_] Could find only part-time work 


[_] Labor dispute 
[_] Did not want full-time work 


N 


NOTE: Correct item 27b if lost 
time not already deducted: if 
item 27b is reduced below 35 
hours, ask item c, otherwise 
SKIP to 31a. 


9 [_] Full-time work week 
under 35 hours 


Are you getting wages or salary for 


any of the time off LAST WEEK? 
1] Yes 
2[_] No 
3 [_ ]Self-employed 


10 [_] Attends school 


11 {_ ] Holiday (legal or religious) 
12(_] Bad weather 


13(_ ] Own illness 
14[_] On vacation 


Did you work any overtime or at 
more than one job LAST WEEK? 


[_] Yes — How many extra 
hours did you work? 


a MOUS 
o0[(_] No 


Do you usually work 35 hours or 
more a week at this job? 


1(_] Yes 
2(_] No 


(GO to 3!a and enter job held 
last week) 


15 (_] Too busy with housework, 
personal business, etc. 


[_] Other — Specify / 


NOTE: Correct item 27b if 
extra hours not already included 
and SKIP to 3la. 


(SKIP to 31a and enter job 
worked at last week) 
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il, CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS AND WORK HISTORY — Continued 


(If ““LK*’ in 26, ASK b) 


| 29a. Hove you been looking for work during the 
past 4 weeks? 


Qe) 17 Yes 2 {_] No — SKIP to 30 


What hove you been doing in the last 4 weeks 
to find work? 


30. When did you last work at o regular job or business, 

lasting two consecutive weeks or more, either 

full-time or part-time? 

(_) Date of last interview or later (item 110R on 
Information Sheet) — Specify 7 


Month | DO vy 
OD ees bat — SKIP to 41a on page 13 


1 


2°. ‘*‘Unable’’ now and ‘‘Unable’’ in item 114R on 
the Information Sheet — SKIP to 82a on page 24 
3{_) All others — SKIP to 42a on page 13 


.(a7) |_|  DescriPTION OF JOB OR BUSINESS 
For whom did you work? (Name of company, business, 
organization or other employer) 


(Mark all methods used; do not read |ist) 


o [] Nothing — SKIP to 30 
* 


17 | State employment agency 


27] Private employment agency 


Checked with 
eat 3(_] Employer directly 


4(_] Friends or relatives (2) Is this the full and complete name of the company? 


Pres 
—1 No — What is the full and complete name? 


5 __] Placed or answered ads 


6 [_] School employment service 


Dia pOrnet = Shechiy = e.g. MDT Ap ONION Oe pO pimtigas a rt eather nameh ed 
professional register, etc. 


(4) To the best of your knowledge, has the name of the 
company changed in the past year? 


(_] Yes — What was the name? 


c: Why did you start looking for work? Was it because 
you lost or quit a job at that time (pause) or was 
there some other reason? 


1{_] Lost job 
2(_] Quit job 


— 


[_] Wanted temporary work 
4(_] Children are older 


=“ 


s [_] Enjoy working 


In what city and State is . . . located? 


State 


— 


6 (_] Help with family expenses 


7 (_] Other — Specify "7 


What kind of business or industry is this? 
(For example: TV and radio manufacturer, retail shoe store, 
State Labor Department, farm) 


d. Were you — 
(9): []P —-An sopley se of co PRIVATE company, business, 


or individual for wages, salary, or commissions? 


20[_]G —A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, State, 


county, or local)? 


30[_]0 —Self-employed in your OWN business, 
professional practice, or farm? 


(If not a farm) 


(1) How many weeks have you been looking for work? 


(2) How many weeks ago did you start looking for work? 


(3) How mony weeks ago were you laid off? 


Week 

anes Is this business incorporated? 
31)(aa) Yes 32{_]No 

ao [_] WP — Working WITHOUT PAY in family 


business or farm? 


Have you been looking for full-time or part-time work? 


1 (C) Full-time 


2 (_] Part-time 


Whot kind of work were you doing? (For example: 


Is there any reason why you could not take a job registered nurse, high school English teacher, waitress) 


LAST WEEK? 


1 [_] Needed at home 


2{_] Temporary illness 


What were your most important activities or duties? 
(For example: selling clothing, typing, keeping account 
books, filing) 


Yes —» < 3[_] Going to school 
4{_] Child care not available 


5 (_] Other — Specify aa) 


Month 


When did you last work at a regular job or business | Day 


lasting two consecutive weeks or more, either ' 
full-time or part-time? 


i. How did you find out about that job? 
(3) 1 (_] State employment agency 

2 _] Private employment agency 
3 (_] Employer directly 

4(_] Friends, relatives 

s (_] Placed or answered ads 

6 [_] School employment service 
7 (_] Other — Specify (¢-8. MDTA, Union, etc.) 


Date of last interview or later 
(item !10R on Information Sheet) — 


Specify 7 


* 


— SKIP to 41a on page /3 


2(CJAII others — SKIP to 42a on page 13 


ST 
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1. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS AND WORK HISTORY - Continued 


CHECK L.] ‘*P’’ or **G" in item 31d — ASK 32a 


ITEM J (_]‘*0"" or **WP** in item 31d ~ SKIP to 33e 
320. Altogether, how much do you usually earn at this spy 
1 


job before deductions? 


nQD) >, ee ere 
(Cents) ? 


(Dollars) 


() 1 __} Hour 
} OR 
$ q per: ——y 


i] 
! 
(Dollars only) 
(Q2) 27) Day 


| Week 


eal 


5 Month 


4, ) Biweekly 
i] 


“| Year 


7 (| Other — Specify 


b. How many hours per week do you usually work b. 
at this job? 


Hours 


c. Do you receive extra pay when you work over a c 
certain number of hours? 


j_| Yes — ASK d 


{| ] No 


w 


~~] No, but receive compensating SKIP to f 
time off 


| _] Never work overtime 


d. After how many hours do you receive extra pay? d. 
Hours per day 


Hours per week 


e. For all hours worked over (entry in d) are you paid e. 


1 
i} 
! 
| 
i] 
\ 
straight time, time ond one-half, double time or what? Compensating time off 
1 
! 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i] 
i] 
! 
| 
! 
i] 


en 


Straight time 


Time and one-half 


mS 


Double time 


Other — Specify 


f. Are your wages (salary) on this job set by a f. 
collective bargaining agreement between your ' (123) 1(_] Yes — ASK g 
employer and a union or employee association? 2—] No — SKIP to 33a 
g. What is the name of the union or employee association? a (124) ar] 


. Are you a member of that union or employee association? h. @ 


| 
fo) Yes 


oo 
[_] No 


- Do you generally work the same days each week and 33a. 
the same hours each day, for example, 8—5 Monday 
through Friday? 


[_] Yes — ASK b 
2[] No — SKIP toc 


. What hours do you usually work? b. (2) 1 (C] Regular day shift 


(_] Regular evening shift 


[_] Regular night shift 
4(_] Split shift 


5 1[_ ] More hours and more pay 
+ ASK d 


2 [_] Fewer hours and less pay 


| 
| 
| 
i} 
i} 
1 
\ 
c. Some people would like to work more hours a week if c 
they were paid for it. Others would prefer to work 
fewer hours a week, even if they earned less. Would } 
ou prefer more hours and more pay, fewer hours and 
| 

1 

' 

' 

| 

| 

' 

\ 

' 

| 

| 

\ 

' 


ess pay, o1 about the same number of hours at the 
same pay? 


3[_] Same hours at the same pay — SKIP to 34a 


. About how maay hours would you like te work? 


Hours — SKIP to 34a 


e. How many hours per week do you usually work e. 
at this job? ; 


Hours per week 
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Il. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS AND WORK HISTORY ~ Continued 


340. Is your work done insi ; i 3 
et home? Reanside your bone 20 curs se 34a. (131) } Inside — SKIP to Check Item K 


2 | Outside 


| 

| 

i 

L _ Ss WSS ee 
| 

| 


b. How long does it usually take you to get b. 
to work? \ 
(132) Minutes 
c. What means of transportation do you (2 (33) 1 {|_| Own auto — Ask d 
usually use to get to work? ! 2° > Ride with someone else 
\ « ! 
(Mark as many boxes as apply) \ 3 | Public transportation (bus, 


SKIP to f 


\ elevated, railroad, subway, etc.) 
4, | Taxicab 
| Walk only 


5 ry Orhene Specify =} SKIP to Check Item kK 


wn 


d. What is the total round trip cost of an : 
parking fees or tolls you Rave to pay ue (134) 5 ee ee 
you drive your own auto? (Dollars) (Cents) 

1 = Day 
1S 7} Week 
~_} Month 

No cost 


oOo w wos 


. How many miles do you go round trip each day? 


[_] Only box | marked in 34c — SKIP to | 
Check Item K (37) $ , per: 
(_] Any of boxes 2—4 marked in 34c — ASK f (Dollars) (Cents) 
: 1 {_] Day 
f, What is the total cost of the round trip f. ie) 2 5 Week 
by (means of transportation in c other an =WMoanth 


than own auto)? 


o{_}No cost 


[_] Entry in 28b — SKIP to 35d 
Item 28b is blank, and — 
Entry in 31d is ‘‘P’’ or **G’’ — ASK 35a 
[_] Entry in 31d is ‘O° or ““WP** — ASK 35c¢ 


35a. Did you work for more than one employer last week? 35a. '(39) 1|_] Yes — SKIP to 36a 
2{-] No — ASK b 


: : aa 
operate your own farm, business, or profession 


2{_]No-— SKIP tod 


b. In addition to working for wages or salary did you Det 1{_] Yes — SKIP to 36a 
ACD) 
last week? lJ 


c. in addition to this work, did you do any work for wages €:! = 
or salary last week? Maal Sa Lea Csi 
No — ASK d 


Yes — ASK 36a 


2{_] No — SKIP to 38a 
36a. For whom did you work in addition to (entry in 31a)? 36a. (143) a 


(Name of company, business organization or other 
employer) 


. Did you have any other job at which you did not work Bat 
at all last week? 


(For example: TV and radio manufacturer, retail 
shoe store, State Labor Department, farm) 


b. What kind of business or industry is this? b. | (144) ek 
i 


c. Were you — c. (143) 1] p — An employee of a PRIVATE company, business 
or individual for wages, salary, or commission? 


2 c - A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, State, 


county or local)? 


i 
! 
i 
3 [_] 0 — Self-employed in your OWN business, professional 
' practice or farm? 

| 

i} 


a{—]) we — Working WITHOUT PAY in family business or farm? 


d. What kind of work were you doing? (For example: d. (146) mri 
registered nurse, high school English ! 
teacher, waitress) 


e. What were your most important activities or duties? 
(For example: selling clothing, typing, filing) 


. Whet was your job title? 


felts Por “*G"" in item 36c — ASK 37a 
() If **0°* of ““WP** in item 36c — SKIP to 37b 
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ll. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS AND WORK HISTORY - Continued 


37e@. Altogether hew much do you usually ear at this jeb 37a.) 


before deductions? ! $ ‘ per: 
| cy (Dollars) (Cents) WV 


1 (048) 1 (_] Hour 
‘om 

; (149) Ss per: 

\ (Dollars only) 7 
1 

'(150) 2( Day 
; 3f_] Week 
4(_) Biweekly 
s[{_] Month 

6 (_] Year 


7 [_] Other - Specify 


' 
1 
‘ 
' 
1 
' 
i} 
' 


b. How mony hours per week do you usually work b 
at this job? 


Month |Day | Year 


c. When did you start working os a (entry in 36d) Cc: 
for (entry in 36a)? 


! 
i 

1 

\ 

i) 

H 

1 

1 (s)) ________ Hours per week 
1 

1 

i) 

\ 

' 


. Before you began to work os a (entry in 3/€) for 38a., 
(entry in 31a) did you do any other kind of work for 
(entry in 31a)? 


(153) 1(_] Yes — SKIP to 390 
2(_) No 


(_] Yes — How many weeks? 


| 
Ih 
\ 
b. Excluding paid vacations and paid sick leave, during b.! 
the time you have worked at this job, were there any | 
1 
i} 
i] 
1 
\ 
' 
' 


full weeks in which you didn’t work (since date of 
last interview)? 


Weeks 
0 [_] No — SKIP to Check Item M 


c. Why were you not working during these weeks? Cy 


(158) 1) III or disabled, unable to work 
2{(_] In school 


3[_] Personal, family reasons 
4°_ | Child-care problems 


s"_] Pregnancy 


| 
1 
1 
| 
I 
! 
; 6 (_ } Layoff 
| 
' 
! 
| 
| 
! 
1 


7 {_) Labor dispute 


8 (_] Did not want to work 


9 [_] Other — Specify ERO site 


Refer to items 31h and 110R — 
(J Current job started before date of last interview — SKIP to Check Item T on page |5 


(_] Current job started date of last interview or later — SKIP to 40 


39a. When did you start working as a (entry in 3/e) for 
(entry in 31a)? 


b. Excluding paid vacations and paid sick leave, during the b. atl 
time you have worked as a (entry in 3/e), for (entry in 3/4), ta 
were there any full weeks in which you didn't work (since 

date of last interview)? 


Yes — How mony weeks? 


Weeks 
(_] No — SKIP to Check Item N 


c. Why were you not working during these Ss week s? c. (J Own illness 


2! ] School 


3{_] Personal, family reasons 


{ 
1 
| 
| 
I, 
' 
| 
| 
i} 
! 
; 
' 
4 (_) Child-care problems 
| 
| 
| 
' 
' 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


Ss _} Pregnancy 


6 | Layoff 


7 (_] Labor dispute 


a 


8 [_j Did not want to work 


9 (_] Other 


Refer to items 39a and |10R — 
(_] Item 39a is earlier than date of last interview — SKIP to Check Item T on page 15 
[_] Item 39a is date of last interview or later — ASK 40 


40. Just before you started on this job, was-there a period 
of a week or more in which you were not working? 


(158) 1([] Yes — SKIP to 53 on page 14 
2 [_] No — SKIP to 43 on page 14 
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1, CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS AND WORK HISTORY - Continued 


41a. You said you last worked ot o regular job on (entry 
in 29g or 30). (Interviewer: Use calendar to determine 
the number of weeks since respondent last worked.) 


Weeks since last worked 


That would be obout___weeks since you last worked. oT 


In how mony of these weeks were you looking for work or 
on layoff from a job? (2) ' (%61) Weeks looking or on layoff 


(_] 4ta(1) is equal to 41a(2) — SKIP to 43a 
{_] 4la(1) is greater than 41a(2) — ASK b 


41b. That leaves weeks that you were not working or 4lb. 
looking for work. What would you soy was the main reason 
you were not looking for work during that period? 


| 

G62) Weeks 

' (163) 1({ | ll or disabled, unable to work 
! 

| 

\ 


2, | In school 
3 | Personal, family reasons 


4, | Child-care problems SKIP 
; to 43 
; 5 [| Pregnancy 


6, | Couldn't find work 


i 


1 

i} 

i 

! _- 

! 7‘ | Vacation 
: 

8 {_] Did not want to work 
| 


9 __} Other — Specify ——________ 


42a. Since (date of last interview) in how many different : 
weeks did you do ony work at all? ' (164) Weeks 


i} 
! 
h 

é ; b.1 
b. Since (date of last interview) have you spent any weeks a1 ‘ > 
looking for work or on layoff from o job? (165) [1 Ys —Howmeny weeks! 


Weeks 


o{_]No 


1 
Refer to 42a and b and |!10R — (1) : (166) Weeks since date of last interview 
Interviewer: Use calendar to determine the ‘ 
number of weeks since date of last interview. (2) (6?) Weeks working, on layoff or looking 


for work (items 42a + 42b) 
(1) 1s equal to (2) — SKIP to Check Item T 


(1) 1s greater than (2) — ASK ¢ 


working or looking for work during (the rest of) that time? 


42c. What would you say was the main reason you were not 42c. 1°" I or disabled, unable to work 
2. In school 


| 3— ) Personal, family reasons 
: 4” | Child-care problems 


\ SKIP 
i s_ | Pregnancy to Check 


6 ©} Couldn't find work Item T 
7° | Vacation 
8° | Did not want to work 


9 me OrherSpecify=—— = —__ = 
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tl. WORK ATTITUDES 


(_] Respondents enrolled in school (‘‘Yes’’ in item |) — SKIP to S6c 
{] Respondents not enrolled in school (‘‘No’’ in item 1) — ASK S6a 


56a. In what year did you stop going to school full time? 56a. 


1 
(Record the year and mark the appropriate box) 4 = | Car 


1 | 1971 or before — ASK b 


1 
1828) 2 => 1972 or 1973 — SKIP toc. 


b. In how many of the _ year since you left school b. | 
would you say that you worked at least six months? ' G29) Years 
! Se 
c. Did you do any unpaid volunteer work for ¢. ' (339) 1. 1 Yes — ASK dande 
Qn organization in the past 12 months? ' 2 _] No — SKIP to Check Item U 
d. Describe the kind of work you did (e.g., hospital Gla i ee ae 
aid, teacher's aid, scout leader, fund raiser). G3) 


e. About how many hours of unpaid volunteer Cr 
work did youdo... 32) Last week 


! 
1 
E i 
(Read categories) ' G3) Past 12 months 


Respondent is in — 
(_] Labor Force Group A (**WK"" or '*J*' in 26 or “‘Yes"’ in 27a or 28a) — SKIP to Check ,.em V 
(_] Labor Force Group B (‘‘LK"' in 26 or ‘‘Yes’’ in 29a) — SKIP to 59a 

(_] Labor Force Group C (All others) — ASK 57a 


1° | Yes — definitely 
2, _| Yes + probably easy 
|_| Maybe — What does it depend Rises aa} SKIP 


to 58a 
Spee } SKIP to 58a 


57a. Do you intend to look for work of any kind in 57a. 
the next 12 months? 


4 (_] Don’t know 


b. When do you intend to start looking for work? b. 


c. What kind of work do you think you will look for? 


d. What will you do to find work? d. 
(Mark as many as apply) 


1 {_] State employment agency (or counselor) 
5; Check with 2 (_] Private employment agency 

3 {_] Employer directly 
1 4(_] Friends or relatives 
, Placed or answered ads 


nw 


{- ] School employment service 
{_] Other — Specify 
58a. Why would you say that you are not looking 58a. 1(_] Health reasons 
for work at this time? 2 [_] School 
3 (_} Personal, family reasons 
4{_] Child care problems 
5 (_] Pregnancy 
6 [_] Husband (parents) would not permit 
7{_] Believes no work available 
8 |_] Does not want to work at this time of year 
9 {_ | Other or no reason 


Yes 
(| Definitely 

{| If it is something | can do 
__] If satisfactory wage 

{_ ] If satisfactory location ASK c 


_| If child care available 
{_] If husband (parents) agree 


b. If you Were offered a job by some employer in b. | 
i it? 
THIS AREA, do you think you would take it? ' G39) 


VY OW & WON = 


{~ | If other 
ay —————— ee 


[_] Health won't permit 
9 (_J It will interfere with school SKIP to 66 
10 [_] Parents (husband) don’t want me to on page |7 


11 (_] Too busy with home and/or family 


fa) Other =e ee 1 ee SS 
0 I-4 


c. How many hours per week would you be & 


willing to work? 5-14 


1 

2 

3(_J 15-24 
4 (_J 25-34 
5 

6 

7 


(-] 35-40 
[] 41-48 


[_] 49 or more 


d. What kind of work would it have to be? 
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Il. WORK ATTITUDES — Continued 


58e. What would the wage or salary have to be? 58e. 
(G42) $ ees Perper 7 


(Dollars) (Cents) 


G43) 1 — | Hour 
OR 
Cl ———- Dene SKIP 


(Dollars only) 
to 66 


@ 2 = Day 


\ 3{_] Week 

4‘_ | Biweekly 

s | Month 

6 ° Year 

7 Other — Specify. 


59a. What type of work are you looking for? 


b. What would the wage or salary have to be for you b. 
to be willing to take it? 


oe, J pert 
(Dollars) (Cents) F 
Hour 


aie abaes A per: 


(Dollars only) 
[] Day 
37, |) Week 


®@ ® ©® 


N 


4! | Biweekly 
s{_ | Month 
| 6° | Year 


7 | Other — Specify 


1! |} Yes — ASK d 
2{_|No— SKIP toe 


c. Are there any restrictions, such as hours or location 
of job that would be a factor in your taking a job? 


d. What are these restrictions? 


e. How many hours per week would you like : 
? 
ald (353) Hours — SKIP to 66 


Respondent — 
(_] Was in Labor Force Group C last year (Item 114R on Information Sheet) — ASK 60 


[_] All others — SKIP to 6la 


60. At this time last year, you were not looking for work. 


ne) 1, '\ Recovered from illness 
What made you decide to take a job? I = 


2 [_ | Bored 

3{ | Completed education 

4|_ | Needed money 

~ | Home responsibilities no longer prevent 
me from working 


] Other — Specify 


un 


| Like it very much 
|} Like it fairly well 

|] Dislike it somewhat 
~ Dislike it very much 


61a. How do you feel about the job you have now? Do 
you like it very much, like it fairly well, dislike it 
somewhat, dislike it very much? 


b. What are the things you like best about your job? 


c. What are the things about your job that you don’t like? 
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| ll. WORK ATTITUDES - Continued 


620. Suppose someone IN THIS AREA offered you o 62a.! 
ao job in the some line of work you're in now. How (42) $ F per: 
much would the new job have to pay for you to be (Dollars) (Cents) % 
willing to take it? \@) 1 7] Hour 
(If amount given per hour, record dollars and cents. \ OR 


Otherwise, round to the nearest dollar.) ! {00 ] 
pp it i | 00 | per: 3 


(Dollars only) 
tC) 2 (_) Day 

3] Week 

a{ } Biweekly 

: s~_ + Month 

! Gian ear 

7 [_] Other — Specify 


1) 8 (_]! wouldn't take it at any conceivable pay 
9 __]| would take a steady job at same or less pay 
! 


10 —] Would accept job; don’t know specific amount 


11} Don’t know 
127} Other 
b. If someone IN THIS AREA offered you a job at your b. | 
present rate of pay in a different line of work for (4?) 17) Yes — ASK c 


; ae: : a 
which you are qualified, do you think you would take it? 2° J/No'= SKIP to Check Item W 


c. What kind of work would you accept? C. 1) Shwe 
i) 
1 
! 
1 


Refer to item 13 on the cover page and to item | — 
_] Respondent not married and not enrolled in school — ASK 63 
—] All other — SKIP to Check Item X 


CHECK 
ITEM W 


What if this job was in the same line of work you are 


in now, but was IN SOME OTHER PART OF THE (9) os 


COUNTRY — how much would it have to pay in order (Dollars) : (Cents) cae 8 
for you to be willing to toke it? =} Hour 


: 1 
(If amount given per hour, record dollars and cents. | (70) 
1 


Otherwise, round to the nearest dollar.) OR 
(D) Si per: 


3 


« (Dollars only) 


2~_] Day 


w 


__] Week 
4(_] Biweekly 
(_] Month 


‘| Year 


Other — Specify 


(_] | wouldn't take it at any conceivable pay 


9 {_] | would take a steady job at same or less pay 


10 [_] Would accept job; don't know specific amount 


11} Depends on location, cost of living 


| 


12] Don't know 
__] Other 


CHECK Refer to item |14R on the Information Sheet. 


ITEM X (_] Respondent in Labor Force Group A in 1972 — ASK 64 


[] All other — SKIP to 66 


Would you say you like your present job more, less, 
or about the same as (the job you held) last year? 


@) 1(_] More 


} ASK 65 
2(_] Less 
3 (_] Same — SKIP to 66 


What would you say is the main reason thot you like 
your present job (more, less)? 


66. What would you say is the more important thing 66. | 


about any job — good wages or liking the kind : eal 
of work you are doing? \@79) pen 
1 


\ 2 ((] Liking the work 
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Il. WORK ATTITUDES - Continued 


670. Would you say that during the past year there has a. é 
been ae thane in your teating ekest having o - : @7) (LT eSteAS Kr oratids 
job outside the home for pay? af] No 
& } SKIP to 68 
i ai) Don't know 


b. In what way has your feeling changed? b. @) : 


c. Why would you say your thinking has changed? c. (379) aa 


68. We would like to find out whether people's outlook on life has any effect on the kind of jobs they have, the way they look 
for work, how much they work, and matters of that kind. On each of these cards is a pair of statements, numbered | and 2. 
For each pair, please select ONE statement which is closer to your opinion. In addition, tell me whether the statement 


you select is MUCH CLOSER to your opinion or SLIGHTLY CLOSER. 


In come cases you may find that you believe both statements; in other cases you may believe neither one. Even when you 


feel this way about a pair of statements, select the one statement which is more nearly true in your opinion. 


Try to consider each pair of statements separately when making your choices; do not be influenced by your previous choices. 


a. 1, Many of the unhappy things in people’s 2 People's misfortunes result from the 


: lives are partly due to bad luck. mistakes they make. 


Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


8 Pie! ) Slightly 


b. 1 In the long run, people get the respect 2 Unfortunately, an individual's worth 
they deserve in this world. often passes unrecognized no matter 
how hard he tries. 


x 


Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


8 Much 9 Slightly 


c. 1 | Without the right breaks, one cannot 2 Capable people who fail to become 
be an effective leader. leaders have not taken advantage of 


* 
their opportunities. 


Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


8 Much 9 Slightly 
d. 1 __, Becoming a success 1s a matter of 2 Getting a good job depends mainly 
- hard work; luck has little or nothing on being in the right place at the 
to do with it. right time. 


Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


8 Much 9 Slightly 
e. (384) 1 |_| What happens to me is my own doing. 2. Sometimes | feel that | don’t have 
enough control over the direction my 
* life 1s taking. 


Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


a Much 9 Slightly 
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I. WORK ATTITUDES —- Continued 


: 1 (—] When | make plans, | am almost certain 2(_]It is not always wise to plan too far 
that | can make them work. ahead, because many things turn out to 
be a matter of good or bad fortune anyhow. 


= 


* 


{s this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


6 (_} Much 9° j Slightly 


1(_] In my case, getting what | want has 2 [_] Many times we might just as well decide 
little or nothing to do’with luck. what to do by flipping a coin. 


Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


8 (_} Much 9 (_] Slightly 


h. 1] Who gets to be boss often depends on 2 (_] Getting people to do the right thing 
x who was lucky enough to be in the depends upon ability; luck has little 
right place first. or nothing to do with it. 


Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


8 {_}Much 9; Slightly 


1(_] Most people don’t realize the extent 2(_] There is really no such thing as ‘‘luck.”’ 
to which their lives are controlled by 
accidental happenings. 


* 


Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


8 { |Much 9 ~ | Slightly 


f 


i- 1 (J In the long run, the bad things that happen 2 (_J Most misfortunes are the result of lack of 
to us are balanced by the good ones. ability, ignorance, laziness, or all three. 


* 


Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


8 {|Much 9 | Slightly 


k. 1(_] Many times | feel that | have little influence 2{_]} It is impossible for me to believe that 
- over the things that happen to me. chance or luck plays an important role 
in my life. 


Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


8{ }Much 9, Slightly 


IV. FUTURE JOB PLANS 


69. Now | would like to talk to you about your future 
job plans. What kind of work would you like to 
e@ doing when you are 35 years old? 


' 392) 1 [_] Married, keeping house, raising a family 
2] Same as present job 


3 Don’t know 


1 | Respondent's future job plans are the same as when last 
interviewed — (Entries in 69 and item !!7R on the 
Information Sheet are the same) — SKIP to Check Item Z 


Refer to Item 117R on the Information Sheet. 


2 _ | Respondent's future job plans differ from when last 
interviewed — (Entries in 69 and item |!17R on the 
Information Sheet differ) — ASK 70 


3 Respondent not asked about future job plans or ‘‘other’’ 
or ‘Don't know"’ in Item 117R — SKIP to Check Item Z 


70. When we last interviewed you, you said you thought 70. 
thot you'd like to be (Entry in item /17R on Information 
Sheet). Why would you say you have changed your plans? 
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V. RETROSPECTIVE WORK HISTORY 
CHECK Refer to items 112R and | 


ITEM Z (_] Respondent enrolled in school in 1971, 1972 or 1973 — SKIP to 78a 
(_] Respondent not enrolled in school in 1971, 1972 and 1973 — GO to Check Item AA 


Refer to items 31a, |ISR cnd/I6R 


reac (_] Respondent with the same employer (or self-employed status) in 1971, 1972 and 1973 — Read Spek! 
statement and ASK 7la 
(_] All other — SKIP to 74 on page 22 


71. Now I'd like for you to look back over the past two years and give me some of your reactions to it. 


a, Since February 1971, have you ever looked for 7la. : i sb 
another job except during periods of layoff? Meeting? DASKE 
2°_- No — SKIP to 72a 


b. Would you say that you have looked for another . i) 1 °° Frequently 


; A A i“ 
job frequently, occasionally or just once? z = Occasionally 


37! Just once 


c. In what year wos that (most recent if more than one)? ‘i 
d. Why did you decide to look for another job at : 98) joe 


that (this) time? 


e. How did you go about looking? : Wo) 1 [_} State employment agency (or counselor) 
(Mark all methods used; do not read list.) ; 21] Private employment agency 
* Check with = : 

3 (_ ] Employer directly 
4(_] Friends or relatives 

5 _] Placed or answered ads 

6 {_} School employment service 

7 {_] Other — Specify 


f. What kind of work were you looking for? : ae ee ea 


g- Were you looking for work in the same local area s ' (02) 1[_] Yes 
as you were living at that time? 


2._;No 


= 


Did you find a job that you could have had? ; (@3) 1 {_] Yes — ASK i 


2{_] No — SKIP top 


What kind of work was it? 


What kind of business or industry was it? 


Where was the job located? 


|. What would the job have paid? , 
pede eee Re Sal vt 
(Dollars) (Cents) 4 


(ws) 1) Hour 
1c) 3 


(Dollars only) - 
21] Day 
3/_ | Week 
4(_| Biweekly 
[_] Month 


5 
6 {_] Year_ 
7 [_} Other — Specify 


m. How many hours per week would the job ae 
have involved? @ fs 
ours per week 


n. Did you accept this job? 5 1 (_] Yes — SKIP to 74 
[_] No — ASK o 


o. Why did you decide not to take it? 


p. Why do you think you were unable to find anything? 
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V. RETROSPECTIVE WORK HISTORY - Continued 


72a. Since Februory 1971, has any other 72a. | 
employer made you a definite offer of a 
full-time job that you did not accept? 


._| Yes — How many times? 


@ — ASK b 


0; | No — SKIP to 73a 


'@) 19 


cr 
1D) 1” 1 Job offered by a friend, relative 


2,_, Job offered by a business acquaintance 


b. In what year was that (most recent if more than one)? by 


c. How did you happen to get the offer? 


. 3, | Job offered by a former employer 


4, } Other — Specify 


d. What kind of work was it? d. @) 
e. What kind of business or industry wos it? e. @) 
f. Was this job located in the same local area as fem 


ra 
= 
© 
u 


you were living at that time? 


N 
z 
° 


g- What would the job have paid? g. 


oF: 


(Dollars) (Cents) 


J 


1 |_] Hour 


©® ©| © 


“ 


(Dollars only) 


é 


| Day 


Week 


~| Biweekly 


“1 Month 


_) Year 


{_] Other — Specify 


. How many hours per week would this job 
have involved? 


Hours per week 


i. Why did you decide not to take it? 


) If item 71a is **Yes’* — SKIP to 74 


730. During this period have you ever seriously 73a. 
thought of looking for another job? 


©) | Yes — ASK b 


2|{_] No—ASKd 


. Why would you say you've thought of looking? 


. Why didn’t you actually look for a job? 
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wee ha V. RETROSPECTIVE WORK HISTORY — Continued | 
74, is the past five years, since February 1968, Tan , ; 
or how many different employers have say ¢ 
eases red? (@?) Employers SK 75a | 
; o Not worked since February 1963 - SKIP 1 /82 
75a. All in all, so far as your work is concerned, 75a, | 7 ee einen cited 
would you say that you've progressed during Pocrber Pts eee 
the past two years, moved backward, or just 2 Movea backward — SKIP toc 
about held your own? =" Held 
is heen } SKIP to Check Item BB 
; 4‘_ Not worked 
b. In what way(s) would you say you have progressed? b.: es 
SKIP 
te 
(440) hotles 2), Check 
Item 
a BB 
44] [poll nes) 


c. In what way(s) would you say you have moved 


backward? 


: 


a 


(ae ET dptabe geeephtiamae alt tenianes eoted i 
@ LL 


Refer to //2R 


CHECK 


ITEM BB (2 Respondent enrolled in school | or more years since 1968 — SKIP to 78a 


[All others — ASK 76 


Excluding paid vacation and paid sick leave, since . 
February 1968 — about how many different weeks (@s) Weeks — ASK 77a 


NOT king? ; 
ate das heya o” None — SKIP to 78a 


. How many of these (entry in 76) weeks were you 


looking for work or on layoff from a job? (448) Weeks 


None 


. That means there were about (entry in 76 less entry b. av eee IGONCH Sa 
in 77a) weeks since February 1968 you were not 

working or looking for work. Is that correct? No — Determine whether 76 or 77a is incorrect 

and make necessary correction 
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- De you heve any health problem or physical 


condition thot limits in anyway the amount 
or kind of work you can do? 


. Whet is the noture of that health problem? 


. How long have you been limited in this way? 


(Specify number of months if less than a year) 


- Do you have any health problems that in anyway 


limit your other activities? 


. What activities are limited? 


(Mark as many as apply) 


During the post three years, has your health become 
better, remained the same, or become worse? 


(= Respondent not married spouse present — SKIP to 8la 


- Does your husbend's health or physical condition limit 


In anyway the amount or kind of work he can do? 


. In whot way is his work limited? 


. How long has he been limited in this way? 


(Specify number of months if less than a year) 


(5 Respondent (and husband) lives alone — SKIP to 82a 


. Is there any one (else) in this family living here 


who is not working or not going to school because of 
poor health? 
(Mark as many as apply) 


. Does the health condition of this person in anyway 


316 
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affect the kind or amount of work you can do or where 
you work? 


Vi. HEALTH 


78a. @@ 


Page 23 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 
3 
4 
s 


(7 Yes — ASK b 


(3 No — SKIP tod 


Year(s) OR 


Months (If less than | year) 


(_j Yes -ASKe 
(7 No — SKIP to 79 


[__ Housework 
( School 
[__ Child-care 
(_, Recreation 
(~ Other 


[_ Yes — ASK bandc 


[No - SKIP to Bla 


Year(s) 


Months (If less than | year) 


[_. Yes — Who is it? 
1 (1 Son 
2 (_] Daughter 
3 (_j Parent (in-law) 
4(_] Other — Specify > 


{_ No — SKIP to 82a 


L; Yes — How? 


Vil. ASSETS AND INCOME 


{ 820. So for as your overall financial position is concerned, . _| Same — SKIP to Check Item CC 
would you say you are better off, about the same, or “} Better off 
} worse off now thon you were at this time last year? Worse off ASK b 


b. In what ways are you (better, worse) off? 


83a. In the last 12 months, did you (or your husband) receive ] Yes — ASK band 


! financial assistance from any of latives? 
AEA tea Mitch AA 2 i | No — SKIP to 84a 


. From whom? 
. How much did you receive? 


. Is this house (apartment) owned or being bought by : 1{_] Yes — ASK bandc 
you (or your husband)? 4 Pa 
2[_} No — SKIP to 85a 


. About how much do you think this property would sell 
for on today’s market? 


. About how much do you (or your husband) owe on this 
property for mortgages, back taxes, home improvement 
loans, etc.? 


. Do you (or your husband) have any money in savings : {_| Yes — How much altogether? 
or checking accounts, savings and loan companies or 

| credit unions? $ 

| ek No 


. Do you (or your husband) have any - 


(1) U.S. Sevings Bonds? 


(2) Stocks, bonds, or mutual funds? 
$ 
t __]No 
. Do you (or your husband) rent, own, or have an : [7] Yes — ASK b—d 
investment in a farm, business, or any other real estate? } i] 
| (~>} No — SKIP to 87a 


. Which one? « . Lene eam 
i”; Business 
i_} Real estate 


. About how much do you think this (business, farm, or 
{ other real estate) would sell for on today’s market? 


. What is the total amount of debt and other liabilities 
on this (business, farm, or other real estote)? 


. Do you (or your husband) own an automobile(s)? a ‘-) Yes — ASK b—d 
(<j No — SKIP to 88 


. What is (are) the make and model year? Model year 


} Model year 
Model year 


. Do you owe any money on this (these) automobile(s)? ; __) Yes — How much? 


. How much would this (these) car(s) sell for on 
today’s market? 


Do you (or your husband) owe any (other) money to : ‘| Yes — How much? 
stores, banks, doctors, or anyone else, excluding , 
30-day charge accounts? 


1 No 
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; Vil. ASSETS AND iNCOME - Continued 


Now | would like to ask a few questions about your 
income in the last 12 months. 


- How much did you (or your husband) receive from 
wages, salary, commissions, or tips from all jobs, 
before deductions for taxes or anything else? 


- Did you (or your husband) receive any income from 
working on your own of in your own business or farm? 


$e less Se eee S 


(Gross income) (Expenses) (Net income) 


. Did you (or your husband) receive any 
unemployment compensation? 


RESPONDENT 


HUSBAND 
({_] Not married 


\ Yes — How much? Yes — How much? 


s [2] [| 


|. |No | No 


>, eae 2 
\ RES MAS ca 2 


How many weeks? How many weeks? 


How much? How much? 


[0] : 


i_] No 


d. Did you (or your husband) receive ony other income, 
such as rental income, interest or dividends, income 
as a result of disability or illness, etc.? 


Refer to Household Record Card. 


90a. In the past 12 months, what was the total income 90a. : 1 
of ALL fomily members living here? '@3) 


_ Yes — How much? { ] Yes — How much? 


Respondent (and husband) live alone — SKIP to 90b 


All others — ASK 90a (If two or more RELATED respon- 
dents in household, ask 90a—b only once, and transcribe 
answers from the first to the other questionnaires.) 


_~ | Under $1,000 
~ $1,000 — $1,999 
2,000 — 2,999 
3,000 — 3,999 
4,000 —- 4,999 
j_’ 5,000 - 5,999 
i_~ 6,000 - 7,499 
{-*’ 7,500 — 9,999 
10,000 — 14,999 
| 15,000 — 24,999 


25,000 and over 


(Show flashcard) i Ld 
! 3 
; 4 
1 
' 5 
| 
: 6 
1 
: 7 
8 
! 
; 9 
' 10 
i} 
: 1 
(ie 
b. Did anyone in this family receive any welfare or b. ' 60a) ; 
public assistance in the last 12 months? 
2 
I 
Notes 
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Vill. FAMILY BACKGROUND 


| 91a, How many persons not counting yourself (or your 
husband) are dependent upon you (or your husband) Number 
| for at least one-half of their support? 


0 _* None — SKIP to Check Item EE 


b. Do any of these dependents live somewhere else : 
other than here at home with you? ‘_) Yes — How many? 


Number — ASK c 


o ~_; No — SKIP to Check Item EE 


c. What is their relationship to you? 


Determine whether or not respondent lives in the 1” 1 Respondent lives in same area (SMSA or county) 
same area (SMSA or county) as when last interviewed. as when last interviewed — SKIP to 93d 


2} Respondent lives in different area (SMSA or county) 
than when last interviewed — ASK 92a 


92a. When we last interviewed you, you were living in 
a different area. How many miles from here is that? 


b. How did you happen to move here? 


(] Respondent currently in school — SKIP to 93c L_] Yes, different from job held at time of move 


93a. Did you have a job lined up here at the time 


you moved? 2(_] Yes, same as job held at time of move 


3(_] Yes, transferred job in same company 
4{_] No — ASK b 


| b. How many weeks did you look before you found work? 
Total weeks 


00 [_]| Did not look for work — SKIP to c 


99 [_] Still haven't found work 


(1) How many weeks did you look before you moved? 
Weeks before 


(2) How many weeks did you look after you moved? Weeks after 


| c. Since we last interviewed you, have you lived in any ‘ 

area (SMSA or county) other than the present one SKIP to 

or the one in which you lived when we interviewed ChechiitentPr 
} you last? ee ee ee 


d. Have you lived in any area (SMSA or county) other 


thon the present one since we lost interviewed you? 


1 
Refer to item 118R and the 1617) {_] Respondent lives in same area as in 1968 — 
cover page. ! SKIP to Check Item GG 


Le 


' 
! 
{_] All others — ASK 94a 


94a. When we interviewed you in 1968, you lived in 
(entry in item 118R). All things considered, 
how do you feel about your move? Was ita 2[_ | Not good idea — ASK c 


good idea to move here? 3 (_ ] Don’t know — SKIP tod 


_ 


b. Why do you think it was a good idea? 


SKIP tod 


c. Why do you think it was not a good idea? 


d. Did you have friends or relatives living here 
before you moved here? 
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Vill. FAMILY BACKGROUND - Continued 


Refer to Household Record Card. '622) 1 aa Father lives in household } SKIP to 
oF : : Check Item HH 
If father not listed, ask if ; 2 | Father deceased 
father is living. i 

3. | Other — ASK 95a 


950. During the past 12 months, about how many weeks 
did your father work either full-time or part-time Weeks 


net counting work around the house? cs 
00 a3) Didspot werk SKIP to Check Item HH 
99, | Don’t know 


. Did your father usually work full-time or part-time? t @) ioe Fulltime 


2‘ | Part-time 


. What kind of work was he doing? 
(If more than one, record the one worked at longest) 


1] Mother lives in household 
Refer to Household Record Card. ] SKIP to 97 
If mother not listed, ask if 2_ | Mother deceased 


mother is living. 
. 3[{_] Other — ASK 96a 


. During the past 12 months, about how many weeks 
did your mother work either full-time or part-time Weeks 


not counting work around the house? 
00 [ | Did not work } SKIP to 97 


99. | Don’t know 
i “ti time? : ; 
. Did your mother usually work full-time or part-time eeoreaitanme 


2 (| Part-time 


. What kind of work was she doing? 
(If more than one, record the one worked at longest) 


What language other than English was spoken 
in your home when you were a child? 


_ | No other language 


In February 1968 were you — 
- Working at a job or business i: Yes — SKIP to 99 
(full— or part-time)? 2!°]No — ASK b 


i ? 
. Attending college? vee 


\ SKIP to Check Item II 
_] No 


Let's talk about your chief activity or 
business in February 1968. 


. What kind of business or industry 
was this? 


. What kind of work were you doing? 


. Were you — A 1635) 1 [_] An employee of a private company 
(Read categories) or government agency 
i] 


; 2 [_] Self-employed or an unpaid family worker 


(_] Respondent married or never married with own children in household — SKIP to 102 
(_] Respondent widowed, divorced or separated — SKIP to /0/ 
(_) All others — ASK 100 


100. Since the attitudes and plans of young women, like yourself, 
are among the most important factors in estimating 
future population growth in the United States, | would 
like to ask you about your views toward family size. 


a. What do you think is the ideal number 4 : 
of children for a family? Children 


b. How many children do you ever expect to have? : 
Children — SKIP to Check Item JJ 
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Vill. FAMILY BACKGROUND - Continued 


Now, I'd like to ask about your views toward family size 
\ which is so important in studying population growth 
in the United States. 


. What do you think is the ideal number of children 
for a family? Children 


. How many children have you ever had, 
not counting stillbirths? Children 


. How many (more) children do you ever expect to have? 
Children — SKIP to Check Item JJ 


Now, I'd like to ask you about your views toward family 
size which is so important in studying population growth 
in the United States. 


. What do you think is the ideal number of children 
for a family? Children 


. How many children have you ever had, 


i SN eset tes 
not counting stillbirths? Children 


. Altogether, how many (more) children do you : 
actually expect to have? pee Children 
' 0 ~_] None — SKIP to Check Item JJ 
. How many children do you expect to have : 
within the next five years? Children 


of | None — SKIP to Check Item J J 


. When do you expect to have your next child? a 1 (_] Within the next 12 months 


2 [_] 13-24 months from now 


3} More than 24 months but less than 5 years from now 


CHECK Refer to /19R 


i i = I 
ITEM JJ A Social Security Number is entered in item !19R — SKIP to 104 


[_] No Social Security Number is entered in item 119R — ASK 103 
103. What is your Social Security Number? 


| Notes Total family members 
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NONINTERVIEWS IN 1972 


Ask the following questions of all respondents who were noninterviews in 1972. Transcribe the 
answers fo the appropriate item on the Information Sheet; then proceed with the regular interview. 


A. Were you attending or enrolled in regular school 
at this time last year? 


Telephone number 


1(_] Yes — ASK B(!) 


2 (_] No — SKIP to B(2) 
Transcribe entry to 1IIR 


(1) What grade were you attending at that time? 


(2) What is the highest grade of regular school 
you have completed? 


0 None 0 
| Elementary 
2 High school 


3 College 


. Were you working or looking for work at this 
time last year? 


ys know where you can be reached even if you moved away. Is this still true? 


If not, mark box 2 and enter information about other persons who will know the respondent’s whereabouts.) 


Transcribe entry to 114R 
1 (_] Working as follows: 


2 (_j With a job, not at work 1, Mark ‘‘Labor Force Group A*’ 
if box | or 2 is marked 


3} Looking for work 
. Mark *‘Labor Force Group B”’ 
6 (_] Unable to work if box 3 is marked 


5 Other — Speci . Mark ‘‘Labor Force Group C’’ 
CO pecihy 3 if box 7 is marked 


. Mark ‘*Unable to work’® 
if box 6 is marked 


WHEN THE TRANSCRIPTION HAS BEEN COMPLETED, 
BEGIN THE REGULAR INTERVIEW WITH ITEM 1. 


INFORMATION SHEET - Continued OFFICE USE ONLY 


___ Noninterview in 1970 


Relationship to 
respondent 


120R. Names, addresses and phone numbers 121R. Name of employer in 1970 
of persons who will always know where 
respondent can be reached. 


Not employed in 1970 


~__ Noninterview in 1969 


Name of employer in 1969 


~~ Not employed in 1969 


Name of employer in 1968 


{_] All names, addresses and phone numbers are verified as being the same as those entered in Item 120R — END INTERVIEW 
2(_] All others — Enter the names, etc. of two persons who will know the respondent’s whereabouts or correct information about the two persons listed in item !20R 


(If So, verify the addresses and telephone numbers and mark box | or 2 below. 
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~~ Not employed in 1968 
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INFORMATION SHEET 
DATA FROM 1972 INTERVIEWS 


110R. Date of last interview iMonth, fav, ve te 
eS ae 
jMonih iDay Year | 

! ' 


(64a as 


WIR, School enrollment status i be? 
idl Enrolled 

ue 

“7 Not enrolled 

el 


o. 
= 
ad 


r 


Grade respondent was atrendiies o 
highest year of reguiar school Cues ote | 


646) > \.. None 0 


Miaoetem, Wy 24 23 A Sie CR 
2c High Tap ee Re 
Sp eollege a ely SrA meomette: 
112R. School enrollment status 

is Enrolied Not enrolled 

$47) 1 (11968 2' , 1968 

1 (“1969 2 11969 

649). 5 1970 #2 41970 

(650) Tea 9721 20 lO 7A 

(651) ie Ie Pee AC 


113R, Respondent's educational goal when 
last interviewed 


1 |] Not asked educational goal 
21_ High a ai Yonex | | 
Siem College, 42 wAL Gy vik 


114R. Respondent's labor force status in 1972 
1} Labor Force Group A 
34) Labor Force Group B | 
7 \_) Labor Force Group C 
6 {_] Unable to work 

TI5R. i Noninterview in 1971 


Name of employer in 1971 


{7} Not employed in 1971 


116R. i_] Noninterview in 1972 | 


Name of employer in 1972 ii 


(Jj Not employed in 1972 
T17R, Plans for age 35 when Jast interviewed 


-_j Working — Specify kind 


1] Married, keeping house, raising 
a family 


“~} Other or don’t know 


118R. Residence in 1968 


City 


State 


1I9R. Social security number 


Eh ed a pla 
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Where to Get More Information 


For more information on this and other programs of research and development funded by the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration, contact the Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20213, or any of the Regional Administrators for Employment and Train- 
ing whose addresses are listed below. 


Location States Served 


John F. Kennedy Bldg. Connecticut New Hampshire 
Boston, Mass. 02203 Maine Rhode Island 
Massachusetts Vermont 
1515 Broadway New Jersey Puerto Rico 
New York, N.Y. 10036 New York Virgin Islands 
Canal Zone 
P.O. Box 8796 Delaware Virginia 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 Maryland West Virginia 
Pennsylvania District of Columbia 
1371 Peachtree Street, NE. Alabama Mississippi 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 Florida North Carolina 
Georgia South Carolina 
Kentucky Tennessee 
230 South Dearborn Street Illinois Minnesota 
Chicago, Ill. 60604 Indiana Ohio 
Michigan Wisconsin 
911 Walnut Street Iowa Missouri 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 Kansas Nebraska 
Griffin Square Bldg. Arkansas Oklahoma 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 Louisiana Texas 
New Mexico 
1961 Stout Street Colorado South Dakota 
Denver, Colo. 80294 Montana Utah 
North Dakota Wyoming 
450 Golden Gate Avenue Arizona American Samoa 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 California Guam 
Hawaii Trust Territory 
Nevada 
909 First Avenue Alaska Oregon 
Seattle, Wash. 98174 Idaho Washington 


U.S. Department of Labor 
Employment and Training Administration 
Washington, D.C. 20213 


Official Business 
Penalty for private use, $300 


Postage and Fees Paid 
U.S. Department of Labor es 


Third Class Mail | 


Lab-441 


